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PREFACE 


The first chapter deals with the early portion of Indian 
History, and so the title ‘ Ancient India ' has been {^iven 
to the book. The other chapters deal with a variety of 
eufajeots, and are based on lectures given on different occa- 
sions. One was originally pi-opared as my thesis for the 
M.A. Degree Examination of the University of Madras. 

The favourable reception given to my early vrork by 
historical and oriental scbolai-s encouraged me to put ray 
researobes into a more permanent form, which a liberal 
grant from the Madras School Book and Literature Society 
bae enabled me to do. 

I have to thank the editore and publishers who have so 
kindly allowed me to reproduce articles which first appeai-ed 
in their respective periodicals. Amongst these are Sir 
Bichard Temple, Mr. 6. A. Natesan, the Committee of the 
South Indian Association, Mylapore, and the Mythic Society, 
Bangalore. .1 also desire to acknowledge the assistance 
which has been given me in the publication of the work 
by the Eev. Canon Sell, and my obligation to Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith for his valuable Introduction. 

GBaMAKAJF.NDB&rET,j S. K. 

Bakgaiaibf. City, : 

Ajwjwst i, 1911 . 1 
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INTRODUCTION 


The request made to ino by Mr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar that I should prefix to his volume of collected 
essays on the literary and political history of Southern 
India, a few words of introduction met with ready 
acceptance, because nothing gives me greater pleasure 
than to watch the steady progress made by Indian- 
born students in the investigation of the ancient 
history of their country. It would be easy to name 
many recent Indian authors who have made important 
and solid contributions to accurate knowledge of the 
early history of India. Among such writers, Mr. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar holds an honourable place 
and if he had leisure greater than that which official 
duties permit, he might, perhaps, produce that liarly 
History of Southern India which is so much wanted 
and can be written only by a scholar familiar with 
the country and one or more of the Dravidian verna- 
culars. The collection of papers now offered to the 
public does not profess to be such a history. It is 
simply a reissue of essays printed on various occasions 
at different times, and in some cases now subjected to 
slight revision. A volume of the kind which is rather 
materials for history than history itself, necessarily 
suffers from unavoidable overlapping and repetition, 
and from a lack of unity. But notwithstanding the 
defects inherent in an assemblage of detached essays 
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I can cordially recommend this book as being a reada- 
ble and generally sound introduction to the study in 
detail of the history of the South. 

The first chapter, ‘ A Historical Survey up to A. D. 
700’ is a well-written summary! The hypothesis 
(p. 17) that the Sakas of Seistan were disturbed and 
set in motion towards India by pressure from the 
Sassanian dynasty of Persia established in A.i>. 226 
may yet be verified. The next three chapters give an 
excellent general review of the salient facts of early 
South Indian history so far as known. If the author 
<p. 6?) is correct in saying that the Gurjjaras are 
mentioned in the Tamil epic poem called ManimTikhalai, 
the composition of that work cannot bo much anterior 
to A. D. P'300, inasmuch as the GurjjaraB do nut seem 
to have entered India before the middle of the fifth 
century. He holds (p. 7fi) that the epic is earlier 
than the time of Varahamibira (A. n. 633), because the 
poet uses a reckoning of the asterisms which was 
superseded by the improved system of the Hellenizing 
astronomer. 

Many of the essays now collected, I may observe, 
make valuable contributions to the history and chro- 
nology of Indian, and especially of Tamil literature. 
The older histories of Indian literature were restricted 
to the discussion of works written in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. The ideal history of the vast literature of 
India should give almost equal attention to the noble 
works in the Southern languages, among which Tamil 
is pre-eminent. The translations published by Mr. 
Gover, Dr. Pope, and a few other scholars suffice to 
prove the high ethical and artistic value of the Tamil 
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cempositions. far us 1 can judge Mr. Krishnaeiwami 
Aiyangar is right in dating the best period of Tamil 
literature in the second and third centuries of the 
Christian era. 

The most important and generally interesting chapter 
in the book is the sixth (pp. 90-191), which gives an 
admirable abstract of the political history of the 
Cholas, with a detailed account of their system of 
Government and village administration, well deserving 
of attentive study. The Chola dynasty was singularly 
prolific in kings of more than ordinary capacity, from 
the middle of the ninth century to the end of the 
reign of KulSttunga in A.n. 1118. It is clear from the 
details on record that the administration of the kingdom 
was ‘ highly systematized ’ from an early date. For 
instance, there is abundant evidence that ' the lands 
under cultivation were carefully surveyed and holdings 
registered at least a century before the famous Domes- 
day record of 'William the Conqueror The re-survey 
of 1086 was exactly contemporaneous with the English 
record. 

‘ The Cholas wore great builders ; builders not only 
of cities and temples (sometimes for strategic purposes 
sometimes in obedience to the dictates of their vanity), 
but also of useful irrigation works’. It is lamentable 
to be obliged to record the disgraceful fact that ‘ when 
the lower Coleroon anicut (dam) was built, the struc- 
ture (that is to say, the noble temple of Gangaikonda- 
puram),wa& dismantled of a large part of the splendid 
granite sculptures which adorned it, and the enclosing 
wall was almost wholly destroyed in order to obtain 
material for the work.’ By the kindness of Mr. Rea, 
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I have been supplied with photographs of some of the 
eui-viving figure sculptures, a few of which will be pub- 
lished in my forthcoming History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon. They may, perhaps, be considered 
the finest known Hindu seulpturesi and certainly take 
rank among the best. A fully illustrated monograph 
on dangaikondapuram and Chola art generally would 
be of great interest. 

The discussion in Chapter VII of ‘ Sri Ham&nuja- 
charya, bis Life and Times', throws much light upon 
an important epoch in the story of Indian religious 
development. 

The origin and growth of the State of Mysore are 
treated at length in two chapters. But the identifica- 
tion of the ancient Mahisha Man<)ala with Mysore 
must, as Dr. Fleet has shown, be given up. M&hish- 
mat! appears to have been the capital of the Mahishas, 
and h now represented by Mandh&ta on the Narbada. 

The later chapters dealing with certain special 
problems, chiefly concerned w’ith Tamil religious and 
literary history, are of less general interest. 


Oxford, 

February 8, 1911. 


VINCENT A. SMITH. 
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CHAPTER I 

A HISTORICAL SURVRY UP TO A.D. 700 

In attempting to look back upon our own history, 
the first essential woulcl appear to be the marking 
of a few of the more salient features, so that wo 
may group round these a nunaber of minor events 
and incidents. This will give us perspective; and 
whatever imperfection there may be in detail it will 
make the whole; presentable. If, at this distance, we 
take a retrospect, the history of India of the Aryan 
invasions would appear, like our own Himalayas at a 
great distance, all smooth but for a few peaks of 
commanding height. ‘ Happy is the nation whoso 
annals are a blank,' said Cai'lyle, and if wo can derive 
comfort from this socniing blankness, we shall perhaps 
be in a delusion. I shall attempt, therefore, to present 
in outline the outstanding features with a view to 
clothing these later on to make them as presentable 
looking as we may. 

We have tn Itcgiii with the Aryans in their own 
homes wherever they inight have boon and move along 
with them. This will be extra-Indian in character and 
withal essential t:i the proper understanding of thcii' 
doings in India. We slial! name this the I’n-lndian 
age of the Indo-Aryans circ. dOOO li. c. During this 
age the Aryans advance up to t)ie Indian frontitu'. 
They are a nomadic-agriciiltural folk, already differen- 
tiated from their Iranian brethren, developing some 
of the features peculiar to the Indo-Aryans of the 
Rig-Veda. 
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The next step in advance takes them across the 
frontier into India. During this stage of their migra* 
tion we find them in occupation of the land of the five 
rivers. It is here for the first time that the Aryans 
come in contact with the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India and the struggle for possession of the country 
begins. The more rudimentary civilization, of course, 
gives way to the more advanced and vigorous. It is 
again in the land of the five rivers that the simple 
civilization and compact tribal organization take form 
and are pictnred to us in the Rig-Veda. The rich 
soil and flourishing communities catch the eyes and 
attract the desires of the neighbouring, but still pri- 
mitive, cousins of these Indian Aryans. To make 
room for these new arrivals, not without a fight 
perhaps, the Indo-Aryans move forward across the 
rivers to the Doab of the Gauges and the Jumna. 
All this may be ascribed roughly to the half millennium 
2000-1500 B.c. 

As the Greek cousins of these Indo-Aryans did, so 
these laftor underwent' a similar course of development 
according to their own environment, 'geographical and 
political. In the Gangetic Doab, we "find the Aryans 
developing more powerful communities, which, instead 
of becoming city-states as in Greece, led to strong 
monarchies ruling great tribes and vast kingdoms, par- 
ticularly as the country was more open. It was in 
these regions that the great iotcr-lribal wars typified 
in the Malidblidrata must have taken place. At .least, 
the incidents referred to in the great ppic have their 
theatre here. Hence this period of history has come 
to be known that of the Mahahiidrata. It is here for 
Ae first time that the Aryans get into touch, not only 
with the uncivilized aborigines who are tlie feature of 
the Punjab plains, as even the later Brihat Katha 
makes it clear, hut also with the civilized Dravidians 
of India. It is here, as with the Greeks in Attica and 
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Boeotia, that the Aryans change their policy of usur- 
pation to that of amalgamation, wliich alone was pos- 
sible under the circumstances. To these events is 
ascribed the period included in the centuries between 
1500-1000 B.c. 

From here the further expansion eastwards could not 
be in the wholesale fashion as he.rctofore. but had to 
be in driMets. This expansion takes the form of a few 
powerful kingdoms farther east tlian the Doab. What 
the Kurus (or Kauravas) and tlie JVinchalas were to 
the Doab, the Kosalas and ViJelias were to the further 
past of those times. It is these regions tluit the Rdind- 
yana describes. The period taken up in the e.xpansion 
(or infiltration.) into these regions may have been the 
quarter millonnium 1000-750 b. o. 

During these periods the Iiido-Aryans were rearing 
those great edifices of learning and religion, which 
bave given this laud of ours all its claims to greatness 
in the various departments of human activity. The 
pre-Yedic Aryans brought in their traditions, which 
they could elaborate at leisure in the Punjab. These, 
in course of time, were put into shape in the hymns 
of the Veda, which, as time advanced, required to be 
explained by an elaborate commentary, Thefc com- 
mentaries are the Brahmanas. Those in their turn led 
to the further disquisitions called the Aranyakas cul- 
minating in the philosophical flights of the Upanishads, 
■This transformatiofa, or rather elaboration, has been 
going, on Steadily up to -the period wc arrived at in 
ihe last section. This is not all. Certain scientific 
inquiries had to be made for the proper understanding 
of the Yedas and the Vedic ritual. Their need was 
met by the elaboration of the Vedangas namely, ( 1 ) 
Kalpa which included geometry so far as it applied 
io the construction of sacrificial altars, (2) Siksha or 
phonetics, (3) Chandas or metre, (4) Viyakarana or 
^mmar, (S) Nirukta or study of words, (6) Jyotisha 
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or astronom)’. These Vedangas find brief treatment in 
the Brahmanas or Upanishads and acquire the neces- 
sary scientific cast in the age wc have come to just now. 

This development leads us on to the so-cailed Sutra 
period, because this growing mass ef literature required 
to be put in a shape which could easily be mastered. 
The alphabet, no doubt, had been invented already (or 
adapted thoroughly to Indian requirements), though 
perhaps it was not brought (juite into common usage. 
This period overlaps the next and may bo taken to 
occupy the four centuries between V-'jO H.c. and say 
350 B.c. So far then we have to rely entirely upon 
such evidence as is available in our sacred literature, 
and scholars have allotted these to very varying periods. 

The Aryan home is placed within the Arctic Circle 
by Mt. Tilak, and he ascribes a very early period 
(7000 B.c.) indeed for the earliest hymns of the Big- 
Veda ; while European scholars would bring it tO' 
1500 B. c. Mr. Tilak rests his arguments upon certain 
solar and other astronomical phenomena referred to in 
the earlier ^ymns which upon his hypothesis find clear 
explanation. The late Mr. Shankar Balakrisbnn Dikshit 
refers certain at least of the Brahmanas tp^SBOO B. c. ; 
there being a reference in the Satapada Br&hmaoa to 
the Pleiades being in the Equinox, which is verifiable 
astronomically. Dr. Ttibaut considers that the verse 
referred to is a late interpolation. So our position 
here is not very secure, and therefore oui- chronology 
respecting this period cannot lay claim to much ac- 
curacy. The ultimate downward limit of our period 
may be taken to be accurate, as it brings in an nn- 
looked for synchronism. Pythagoras,* the Greek pliilo- 
BOpher, is believed to have learned in India not only 
his theory of transmigration, but also his theory of 
numbers from ©ur Sankya system. Drs. Goldstiicker 


I A, R. Keilih disputes ttis. .T.E.A.S., vol, 1909, pp, 569 et so^. 
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:and Bhandarkar ref^r the grammarian Paiiini to this 
peiiod, and if this be correct it brings the history of 
South India into touch with that of the North. 

Taking a fresh starting [joint, therefore, somewhere 
in the sixth century»B. c., we find ourselves upon some- 
what firmer ground as outside light begins to beat in 
upon us. In the centuries on either side of T-'jO it. c. 
the Aryans begin penetrating into the Mahakantara 
round about the Vindhyas, the memory of which is 
preserved in the tradition regarding Agustia’s advent 
into the south. If the Kamayanii could be trusted to 
be correct regarding its geographical details, the great 
forest extends up to the Pampa Saras, which is on 
the north bank of the Tiingabhadra near modern 
Haiupe, tliongh the Saras (or tank) must have been 
forgotten under tlie name, as the author of the Tamil 
B&m&yana makes it, Pampivnadi. The advent of Agiislia 
introduces reclamation of the jungle into amble land, 
^and he is the reputed author of the lirst Tamil gram- 
mar. Whoever this Agnstia was, Bishi or some one 
else by that name, he does for Tamil what'Papini did 
for Sanskrit. TJiiit he criticizes PSuini appears to be 
in evidence in one of the very few quotations that 
have come down to us. It would thus appear that the 
Aryan migration into south India has to he referred 
to ihis period of tlic Soiras. 

When the whole of India, north and south, is getting 
•organized, the overgrowth of ritualism, and perhaps of 
religion becoming too much of a mystery, sets thought- 
ful peoi)lp. thinking about this very subject. There 
appear in the sixth century B.c. two great men who 
have contributed very much to briug about a mighty 
transformation. It is certainly in tlie fitness of things 
that these should Inve flourished in the spots favoured 
by nature, where before their time the daring flights 
•of speculation into, the mystery of the Unknown reached 
its grand climacteric under the Indian Pisistratus as he 
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is called, or Eajarishi Janaka. These two great sons 
of India are Maha Vira Vardhamana, the founder of the 
religion of the JIna, and Gautama Sakyamuni, the- 
Buddha. The new teachings of the latter, and the 
appeal they made to the people b?>ve long been recog- 
nized as the potent cause of the development of the 
languages of the people. This influence from the 
distant north found ready response eveii in the distant 
south, with which communication appears to have been- 
maintained by way of the sea, while yet the Danda- 
karanya had not been penetrated by a great highway, 
the Dakshinapatha. In another way the advent of 
the Buddha has also been of advantage to students 
of history. His religion it was that took India from 
her blissful isolation, and led her to take her place- 
among the world Powers, but this was not as yet, 

With the advent of Buddhism comes into promi- 
nence the kingdom of Magadha, perhaps semi-Aryan, 
as it was in the borderland of Aryavarta. The capitals 
of this kingdom appear to have been RSjngriha, Kai- 
keyi’s father's kingdom, and Vailali, also spoken of in 
the ESituayana. Bimbisara of the ^aiSunaga dynasty 
and his patricide son Ajatasatru were contemporaries 
of the Buddha. Before the Buddha attained nirvana. 
Buddhism had obtained a great hold upon the people 
of India, and Buddhist monks and nuns had gone about 
carrying the Buddhist gospel. 

This age when two religious reformers flourished, and- 
in which the foundation of the greatness of the kingdom 
of Magadha wa.s laid is remarkable in many ways. 
This is the age in which an Indian contingent fought 
in the battles of Thermopylae and Plataoa in Greece, 
‘in cotton clothes, cane bows, and iron-tipped arrows’. 
This was possible because of the twentieth satrapy on- 
Ihe west bank of the Indus, formed by the adventurous 
skill of the Carian admiral of Darius Hystaspes, by 
name Skylax. The date of the navigation of the Indus- 
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by this admiral and the foundation of the satrapy are 
placed at about 510 b.c. Not far from this period 
India, then known to the Aryans, was divided into 
sixteen kingdoms and a number of autonomous tribes. 
For besides the accepted line of advance of the Aryans, 
there appear to have been two other streams of migra- 
tion — one skirting the lower Himalayas and the other 
moving down the valley of the Indus. The tribes are 
found along the mountain borders east of the Ganges, 
some of them also along the upper reaches of the 
Punjab rivers. Several of them were governed by their 
own tribal meetings, held in the hall of the tribe — 
Santhagara. 

I mention only one of them, because it was a king- 
dom previously. I mean the Vidohas of modern Tirhut 
whose King Junaka has already been mentioned. These 
were a section of the great Vajjian clan and were during 
this period under the government of a republic, whose 
headman, as in the case of other republics as well, was 
called a Rajah, answering to the Roman consul or 
Athenian archon. It is from one of those clans of 
northei’u liihar that the Buddha himself was born. 

The kingdoms were, proceeding from the we.st in 
geographical order, Kambhoja with capital Dvaraka, 
answering to modern Sindh and Gujarat ; Gandhara, 
eastern Afghanistan between the Afghan mountains and 
a little way to the east of the Indus with its capital 
Taxila (near Shah Deri) ; Avanti, the modern MSlva 
with its capital Ujjain ; the Assaka (Asmaka or Asvaka) 
with its capital Potali or P(‘>tana on the banka of the 
Godavari (modern Paitan) ; the Surasenaa with their 
capital Madhura, the modern Muttra : the Matsyas 
west of the Jumna answering to the cis-Sutlej Sikh 
States or Phulkian States : the two Panchalas round 
about Kanouj and Kampilla; the Kurus occupying the 
country round about Delhi ; Vamsa, the country of the 
Tatsas with its capital Kosamhi; Chedi, one at least 
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of the tribes having had their local habitat in Ihmdle- 
khand, the other being located somewhere in Nepal ; 
the Jfallas roand about Ivusinara along the Nepal Tarai ; 
the Va]]ians, a confederation ot eight duns of which 
the chief were the Licchavis of Vaisali and the Videhas 
of Mithila ; the Kosalas whose kingdom during this 
period included Sravasti in Nepal on the one vide and 
Benares on the other with Saketa in the middle; the 
Kasis round modern Benares; Maghada round Patna 
including in it southern Behar up to Bhagalpur on the 
Ganges; and Anga with its capital Champa not far 
from Bhagalpur. 

It is clear from the above that so far the southern 
expansion had come up only to the Godavari. This 
is not inconsistent with the state of things portrayed 
in the lUm&yana, which nowhere mentions au Aryan 
kingdom nor an Aryan settlement of any importance 
beyond Janasthllna along the upper roaches of the 
Godavari. The political feature of this period is the 
struggle for supremacy between the neighbours, the 
Kosalas and the Magadhas. The Saistinagas parti- 
cularly under Bimbisara and his patricide son Ajita- 
satvu were successful in expanding Magadha to include 
VaiSali and the Liochavi country and keeping Kosala 
well within bounds. It was during their rule that 
Eajagriha was fortified and the capital changed to 
Vaiaali. It was a successor of Ajatasatru^ b^' uame 
Udayana, who enlarged his predecessor’s fiirt of Patali- 
pura into the great capital of JIagadha. The fall of 
this great dynasty was, however, at hand and was 
probably brought about by dissensions within and 
invasion from without- The invasion of Chanda 
Pajjota* (Pradhyota) of Ujjiiin must have weakened 


1 This is the father of Vfisavadattri, tjiiecn of l'dii_\.iii;i nf Ko^aiubhi. 
It was this king who is dosevibed in the Ilriliat Katha iis Chanda 
Mithnscna. That the two refer to the s.ime king is clear from 
rriyaiaraika. 
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State much and a palace revolution did the rest. 
The Saisunagas were overthrown and the Nandas came 
to power. Tlie ill-gotten power lasted for two gene- 
jations only, and the Nandas, in tmn, were over- 
thrown by Chandragnpta Maurya. 

It is while this revolution in politics was gradually 
working out in the middle kingdoms tliat the western 
frontiers were thrown into confusion by the advent of 
one of the world’s conquering heroes. Starting from 
Macedonia, the young champion of Hellenism, Alex- 
ander the Great, nnirched eastwards combining with 
the warlike instincts of the general the insatiable 
curiosity of the explorer. Meeting with feeble resist- 
ance on the way across the empire of Persia, he 
marched along the left banks of tho Kophen (Oabul 
river) and crossed the Indus somewhere above Attock, 
with the friendly hospitality of Oinphcs of Taxila, whose 
jealousy towards his powerful neighbour Porus threw 
"him into the arms of Alexander, It cost Alexander 
a great effort of skill and daring before he could take 
the hill fort of Aornos (identified with Mahflban). This 
done he marched down the Pe.shawar plain to the 
banks of the Jhclum. Here at last he met his match. 
PoruB was after all worsted; but so far compelled 
Alexander's admiration, as to get his kingdom restored 
to him. It was probably extended, under the viceroy 
Philip. Alexander’s fnrtlu’r advance upon tho Magadha 
kingdom was prevented by a muliuy among his troops, 
and he had to turn back, never to return. Having 
been thus baulked in his attempt to bring about Alex- 
ander’s intervention, Chandragupta was able to levy 
troops in the Punjab among the several war-like tribes, 
and brought about the revolution which, thanks to the 
exertions of the astute diplomatist of the times 

Chanakya (or Kautilya nr Vishnngupta), gave him the 
kingdom of Magadha. The accession of this first 
Maurya is placed in the year .Hdl n.n. and provides 
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ns with the first reJiable date in the history of India. 
Daring the first decade of his reign, he was able so 
far to organize his resources that he was master of 
Hindustan up to the frontiers. Porus was assassinated' 
in the meanwhile. It was in 30o"B. c. or a few years 
earlier that one of the most promising among Alex- 
ander’s generals, who had made himself ruler of Asia 
after his master’s death, attempted the conquest of 
the east. This time the east outmatched the west. 
Seleucus Nicator (the victorious) had to agree to a 
humiliating treaty, giving up to Chiindragupta Alex- 
ander’s eastern ?ioeroyaity under Philip, i.o. the country 
of .Afghanistan. 

After this, Chandragupta’s empire stretched from the 
mountains rimning across Afghanistan to the Bay of 
Bengal, and from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas. 
This vast empire was organized on the time-bononred 
basis of local autonomy, with the condition attached 
of providing contingents to the imperial army and of 
acknowledging supremacy. No other closer arrange- 
ment could have been {nade on account of mere 
distance alone. The empire might have lasted on, if 
only the niemhers of such a federated empire under- 
stood each other better and had acted up to the 
agreements entered into, or in the absence thereof, had 
consulted the common interests of all. This perhaps 
was too much in advance of the times to expect. 

Chandragupta’s successor Bindusara followed in the 
wake of his predecessor and considerably added to 
the empire. He entrusted the two important frontiers 
to his two sons, the eldest being viceroy of the north- 
west at Taxila, while the younger, the more famous 
Asoka, was the viceroy at Vidlsa (Bhilsa) of the 
Dakshinapatha. 

From Bindusara we pass on with pleasure to his 
son Asuba, the Constantine of India. Asoka was 
viceroy of the then most difficult frontier when his 
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father died. AsOka had to assert his claim as against 
an elder brother, the viceroy of Taxila, and overthrew 
him at last. Having thus got the throne, he began 
his reign in the manner of both of his predecessors. 
His only acquisitico to the empire, however, is ex- 
plicitly stated to be Kalingam, the Mahanadi Delta, 
and Orissa. The rest of the Dakshinapatha must 
have been conquered and brought under, while yet 
his father was alive. Passing over the Buddhist 
delineation of the character of Asoka, almost as the 
evil principle incarnate, we find him accepting Bud- 
dhism, after his conquest of Kalingam,' out of remorse 
for the bloodshed,, on account of which he is said to 
have given up Brahmanism in which he was born. 
The merciful doctrines he taught, the hospitals he 
built both for man and animal, the interest he took 
to send the Gospel of the Enlightened far and wide, 
and the pains he bestowed upon the collecting and 
consolidating of the teaching of the Great One are 
matters of common knowledge. In spite of the great 
changes that had taken pl^e, the administration of 
the empire went on in the time-honoured method, 
with little change of principle though the personnel 
changed. This empire now extended in the south 
into Mysore, and the southern frontier may be re- 
garded as about ld° N. lat. .\long the frontiers of 
this vast empire aud particular places within it, ho 
cut on rocks and pillars his own instructions to his 
officials and people. Besides this, he erected innumer- 
able stnpas or topes to hold the reinains of the great 
Arhats. These are the material most reliable for his 
history. His missionary enterprise carried the teach- 
ings of the Buddha at least to as far as Syria. 
Prom his own edicts we learn that he negotiated 
with five kingdoms along the southern frontier. Tliey 
were, Chola, Pandya, Kerala, and Satlyaputra in India 
and Ceylon close to it. At the westernmost oxtreinity 
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of Asia and eastern Europe his influence prevailed. 
He entered into diplomatic relations with Antiochus 
of Syria, Ptolemy II of Egypt, Magas of Gyrene, 
Antigonns Gonatas of Macedonia and Alexander of 
Epirus. According to Professorm Mahaffy, Buddhist 
monks preached in Palestine and Syria a couple of 
centuries before Christ. He is said to have sent 
84,000 missionaries to different parts of India and 
dominions beyond. Among them, his brother and 
sister (or son and daughter) he sent to Ceylon. 
Having done the best he could to further Buddhism 
and having ruled his vast empire in the most humane 
spirit possible, ho resigned the responsibilities of this 
earthly existence to weakling successors. 

Asoka was followed by four successors and the 
dynasty came to an end by the accession to the 
empire of the Senapathi Pushyaiuitra, the founder of 
the so-called Sunga dynasty. He is believed to have 
assassinated the last Maurya Brihadratha on the occa- 
sion of a review of the army. There appears to have 
been a loyalist in the person of the minister, the 
Maurya Sachiva' of the Mdlavikagn'mitra, which after 
ail is better authority for the period, as Kalid&sa 
claims to base his facts upon others’ accounts which 
may have been contemporary, as we have reason to 
infer. This usurpation was not unchallenged from 
outside. Pushyamitra could hardly have secured his 
position when he was threatened by two great enemies 
from without — Menander i Milinda of Buddhistic tradi- 
tion) fi’om across the north-western frontier and Eara- 
vC'la, the Kalingaraja from the south. Having laid 
waste the country as far cast as even Sakela (possibly 
that in Oudh) and besieging ISfadhyamika (near Chitor 
in Eajaputaua), Menander retired and no other Euro- 

1 Thifi accordiiiR to the drama was a bvolher-in-law of the king of 
Viditrliha, who dcunuidR his relo.ise of Aynimitra. The cammentary 
niakc' Maurya SatOiiva almost a proper name. 
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pean attempted the conquest of India fioiii the land 
side ever since; nor any at all up to the days of 
Vasco-de-Gama. It is a part of this army, according 
to Vincent Smith, that was defeated by Prince Vasu- 
niicra on the banks qf the Siiuihu between Rajaputana 
and central India and not on the banks of the Indus. 
This appears a needless limitaLion of antlnuiLy for one, 
•who thought of celebrating a Rfijasuya and wlio had 
his son Agnimitra, vicer()y of Malva. 

Pushyamitra got the U[)p<!r hand of even the other 
enemy of Kalinga, which appears to have kept at 
peaco with the empire since tlie conquest of Asoka. 
Pushyamitra’s was the age of tlie grammarian Patan- 
jali, and from his time there was a revival of Brah- 
manism, There appears to he no foundation in fact 
for regarding him as a persecutor. Agnimitra, while 
yet his father's viceroy, had cotuiunved Vidliarba, the 
modcirn Central Provinces, and placed it under two 
kingit of the same family sabsidiaiy to himself. 

Brilliant as Pushyamitra's acliievoments were, they 
did not avail much to l(«<!p his dynasty long in 
power. The Panjab and the north-west frontier were 
in a state of flux, and those pulsating movements 
began^among the great Mongol tribes on the Chinese 
frontter, which were soon felt on the banks of the 
Indus. A domestic revolution subverted the dynasty 
of the Sungas after three generations, and there was 
a line of rulers of the Kauvayana family for less than 
half a century. This in turn was overthrown by the 
Andhras, a purely South Indian dynasty of the Dravi- 
diann, whose territory occupied the region between 
Kalingam and the Krishna. 

Tlie overthrow of the Brahman Kanvas .and the 
accession of the Andhras in 27 n.c. mark an epoch in 
Indian history. It opens to our view India south of the 
Vindhyas which hitherto remained a terra incognita. 
We shall have to treat of Indian history hereafter 
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in three compartments, namely, that of Hindnstan up 
to the Vindhyas, that of the Dekban between the 
Vindhyas and the Krishna, and that of India south 
of the river Krishna. 

The age of the Sungas and the Kapvas was to 
Hindustan the age of Sanskrit revival and there 
appears to be some historical foundation for the tradi- 
tion which places a Vikramilditya at the latter end of 
this age. It was at the same time an age of domestic 
revolution. The ebb in the fortunes of the kingdom 
of Asia under the descendants of' Seleucus was felt in 
Central Asia, and it was communicated thence to 
India. After the successful invasion of the east, 
Autiochus the Great fared badly in the contest he 
had brought on himself from the Bomans. Under his 
immediate successors, two kingdoms came into exist- 
ence, the Parthian under Arsakas a^ijid Bactria under 
its own Greek viceroy. This viceroy whose indepen- 
dence had been recognized tried to extend his territory 
eastwards and was himself overthrown ,by a u.sur[)er. 
This latter carried arms up to and perhaps even 
beyond the Inclu.s and was assassinated by his own son. 
It was his successor Menander who invaded Pushya- 
mitra's dominions and had to draw back because of the 
movements among the Sakas who themselves moved 
because of the Yueh-chi beyond ousting them. It is- 
these Sakas that marched into India and founded king- 
doms in the Punjab and the lower Indus, perhaps 
.under the Parthian suzerainty of Mithridatis I. These 
Sakas appear to have been finally beaten back and 
gave theif name to Sakastan fSeistau). In this enter- 
prise a ruler of Malva distinguished himself. He was 
the patron of Kalidasa and his name bas been handed 
down to us by a grateful people a.s that of the saviour of 
India. There still were 6akas or Kshetrapas on the 
right bank of the Indus and of these we shall have to 
speak in the section on the Dekhan. 
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The 6akas of the Punjab were overthrown by a 
Jbtanch of Yneh-chi about a. d. 50, and with the first 
rulers of the dynasty this part of India came into touch 
with llonie on the one side and China on the other. 

Third in succession in this dynasty of G-andhara 
is Kaiiisbka, famous in Buddhist history and one of the 
most powerful of Indian empierors. Scholars disagree 
regarding the actual date of the accession of Eanishka 
and his successors, but all agree as to his greatness. 
He was more successful in an invasion of the neigh- 
•bouring parts of Cbihese territory, where his prede- 
cessor failed and was able to hold his own against the 
Parthians. His fame rests, however, upon his accept- 
ance of Buddhism and his successful attempts to make 
the 'middle country’ of China accept it. After a 
successful reign, when his frontiers extended to Patall- 
pura on the one side and touched the Parthian and 
Chinese Empires in the west and north and the 
sea in the south, Kanishka died or was assassinated 
by a discontented army about the middle of the second 
century a. n. Two or three of his successors continued 
{zoin Peshawar to rule this empire which, up to the 
very last, appears to have included the country from 
Muttra on the east to Cabal in the west. When 
the last of them, Vasudeva, passed away the empire 
jbroke up about the first quarter of the third century. 

To turn now to the Dekhan, Among the powers 
mentioned as under the empire of Asoka we find the 
Andhvas, who appear to have been then along the 
east coast. They develop gradually, expanding west- 
wards BO as to occupy all the Dekhan from sga to sea. 
In the decadence that followed the death of Asoka, 
^he Andhras seem to have had their own share, and 
they may possibly have helped Karavela of Kalinga, 
when he invaded Magadha in the middle of the second 
Wntury b.c. When the Kanvas were overthrown the 
Andhras extend their power northwards and occupy 
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Magadha, having Jiad theii- flank protected by the hills- 
and rivers from the Yavana invasions of Menander. 
During all the transactions described in the last section, 
the Andhra power in the interior was unaffected ; and 
these had to be active only on the west where the 
Kshetrapas or the ^alca Salraps of the Parthians were 
pushing their arms sonthwaids. The Andhras had to 
counteract this and do so Ijy making Paitan an alter- 
native capital to Dhanakataka in the east. 

The later rulers among thcni showed themselves (juite 
successful against these 6akas, particularly Vilivayakura 
II * (the Baleoknros of the Greeks). He was able to 
beat off the Kshetrapas from the south, where their 
power went as tar down as the Malaya country along 
the coast. His son followed in the wake of the father, 
and after two more generations the dynasty came to 
an end, about the same time the KushSna rule died 
out in the north. 

On tho Houth-oastern side of the Andhras wc see 
a new power rising, namely, that of the Pullavas, 
regarded the same as Pahlava or Parthiva (Parthian). 
The earliest records of these come frofn places far 
north of Kanchi which, later on, became the capital of 
the Pallavas. The Pallavas have not yet come to be 
a political factor. 

South of this region we find a number of petty 
States, and farther south still the three kingdoms of 
Chola, Pandya and Kerala and beyond these Ceylon. 
These Powers appear to have actively helped the Andhras, 
as each of those States (at least ccu'tain rulers among 
them), olaim to have defeated ‘the .\.ryan forces’. A 
somewhat later Tamilian ruler of Ki-i-alu. with his capital 
at modem Kranganore, claims to have beaten some princes 
‘on the banks of the Ganger.' These three States 
had their own local rivalries, and as history opens upon 


1 Called Gotinnfputri §:U:i.knrni by some bi.stociainB. 
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this part; of the, country, the Cbolas lire in the ascendant. 
This ascendancy passes to the Chera or Kerala ruler 
when we reach the end of this period, that is about 
the end of second century a. d. This period all known 
circumstances point to as the era of great Tamil 
literary activity and the development of the local 
prakrits — ^among the latter Paisachi. It is in this 
language and under the Andliras that Gunadya composed 
his Prihat Katha. 

It is an unfortunate coincidence that in Indian 
history the century following is enveloped in mist as 
regards all the three regions into whicli we have divided 
the country. When again the mist lifts, the Pallavaa 
are foiiud dominant in the south ; the Chalukyas occupy 
the Dekhan and the Guptas are prominent in the north. 
Thus there appears to have been a great interregnum 
in India, which may be accounted for somewhat as 
follows. The great Arsakian dynasty of Parthia was 
making way before the Sassaniau Persians. The rise 
of this new power in Persia put pressure upon the 
6akas of Ssist&n, who perhaps moved eastwards to 
join their cousins along the lower Indus and Giizerat. 
This must have thrown the whole wosteru frontier in 
confusion. From this salient angle the Sakas, among 
whom there might have been some Parthians, pushed 
themselvM eastward into Malva and southward into 
the Dckhan. This puts an end to the Dekhan power. 
A similar incursion into the Punjab would overthrow 
the KusUana dynasty there. When we come upon the 
Guptas, we find them just at the place where, under 
the circumstances, we ought to expect resistance to 
the advance of this aggressive power. The ne.\t Dekhan 
power is the ChSlukya, in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency, about Bijapur. It is also perhaps out of 
ttis confusion there arises the ‘ foreign Pallava ’ State 
in the Nellore District. This aggression provokes re- 
fflBtance and the organizer of the general resistance 
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rises up out of the struggle. With respect to South 
India, the Chera ascendancy is questioned by the united 
Chola and Pandya, and these wear out each other. 
This leads to the break-up of one empire into a number 
of petty principalities, which faU an easy prey to the 
rising Pa) lavas. 

When the light of day breaks in upon the theatre 
<of our history at the beginning of the fourth century 
■A. D., there is a wedge of the 6akas driven in Ijetween 
the Dekhan and Hindustan. These 6akas, known in 
this region the Kshetrapas, had already overthrown the 
Andhras of the Dekhan and were in secure occupation 
of the land of Vikramaditya — Malva with its capital 
Ujjain. These had been continually here from the 
beginning of the Christian era and, getting eventually 
the better of the Andhras, they had become a great 
Power under the greatest of their rulers Budrad&maD. 
One of the records bearing upon the history of this 
ruler’s reign throws a curious light upon the times. 
Armies passed and repassed and dynasties rose and fell, 
but the peaceful pursuits of the agriculturist and the 
artisan went on undisturbed. The grant has reference 
to the repairing of a tank, by name Sudarsana, con- 
structed in the reign of Asoka, but damaged owing to 
a breach. This was repaired under Eudradaman and 
adequate provision was made for its up-keep in the man- 
ner usual in the country, foreigner as he was in that 
region. But for this sensible continuity of administra- 
tive policy, the evil consequences of the rapid succes- 
sion of invasions would have been immensely more 
detrimental to the country. 

It was in the region set over against Malva that the 
next great Indian Power comes into being. A certain 
officer, possibly of the Andhras, by name or title, Gupta, 
had a petty province in and about Kosambi south-west 
of Allahabad. His son passed away unnoticed also. It 
was the grandson Chandragupta, who became the 
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founder of a dynasty. His period of rule was certainly 
a golden age in Indian history. Chandragupta married 
a Licchavi princess of Vaisali, which gave him such 
infloence ajid, what is more, such powerful aid that he 
was able easily to make himself the ruler of what was 
ancient Magadha. He not only beat back the advanc- 
ing tide of Kshetrapa aggression in central India, but 
also uprooted the power of these Saka rulers. Having 
made himself so far successful, he founded an era in 
A. D. H19, known as the Gupta era. Chandragupta's 
reign was devoted to securing what under the Mauryas 
was Magadha. Having been happily so successful in 
this, ho had also the discernment to join with him in 
this work of empire building his eldest sun Samudra- 
gupta, the Napoleon of ludia, 

Samudragupta well deserves the comparison. He was 
not only a great conqueror but also a capable adminis- 
trator ; and both the father and son were skilled in the 
fine arts. Samudragupta is described as a 'rQpakrit' 
which Boholars interpret as a dramatist. The word 
ordinarily means a sculptor. He seems to have early 
conceived the idea of uniting the whole of India into 
one empire, and this idea he began to put into practice 
with all the uncompromising zeal begotten of confi- 
dence in his capacity. Leaving in the extreme cast, 
KamariTpa (Assam), Davaka (luiddlei and yamntata (the 
Delta) independent allies upon his eastern frontier, he 
conquered the whole of Hindustan excepting the Punjab. 
(His father Chandragupta carried his conquests up to the 
Arabian sea). This done he started on a career of con- 
quest to the south. Starting from Patna, he pa.ssed 
rapidly through the Mahanadi valley down the east coast, 
coming up to Eancbi in the south where the Pallavas 
had already made themselves secure. Taking a turn 
to the north-west, he passed through the Maharashtra 
country and Khandesh and entered his territory again. 
Erom the eleven kingdoms he passed through, he 
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exacted allegiance but otherwise left them autonomous. 
He then entered into satisfactory political engagements 
with the autoDomons tribes of the Punjab, Kajputana 
and Malva ; and with Nepal and the tribes along its 
borders. Not content with this, he not only entered 
into diplomatic relations with the Kushana rulers of 
the Gbandhara and Kabul, but also with the chief 
Kushana ruler on the Oxus. In the south he received 
a mission from Meghavarna of Ceylon, who requested 
permission to build a Buddhistic monastery at Gaya. 
Having achieved so much, he got his exploits set in the 
best Sanskrit verse and inscribed it upon an Asoka pillar 
now at Allahabad. What was more vanity in Samud- 
ragupta is comfort to the historian. He was succeeded 
by his son Ohandragupta Vikraruaditya who, through 
an equally long reign with his father and grandfather, 
preserved the grand fabric of empire handed down to 
him, and made bis reign so glorious that sobQlarB now 
find it the most suitable to ascribe to the traditional 
Vikramaditya. With the Guptas, Brahmanism' and 
Sanskrit literature take a fresh start, though Buddhism 
was not persecuted as such. 

If the ambassadors of the Ceylonese king are to be 
trusted. Buddhism seems to have already decayed 
considerably. Somewhat later, however, the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa Hian visited the country, and passed across 
the whole of Hindustan from Taxila to the mouths of 
the Ganges. His observations are all the more valuable, 
as they were those of a man who notes them only by 
the way. If h'a Hian is to be believed Buddhism was 
not in such a bad way. The whole administration 
was very creditable and criminal law was mild, capital 
punishments having been few. There appears to have 
been nothing harassing in the Government. People 
enjoyed a large measure of freedom and considerable 
wealth. Private benefactions were large and the whole 
country wore a look of great prosperity. The roads 
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were well looked after and kept clear of marauders : and 
through all his long journey Fa Hiau was not subjected 
to any molestation whatever, Buddhist though he was. 
The Guptas were Vaishiiavaa, but like Indian mouarchs 
their benefactions were distributed alike among all reli- 
gions in the country. Tolerance may be a virtue or a 
weakness; but the most powerful Hindu dynasly was 
tolerant in the highest degree. Fa Hian spent a num- 
ber of years in learning Sanskrit and was rewarded 
by gaining valuable Buddhist works in that language. 

In the reign of Chandragupta Vikramaditya, that 
great scourge of the world, the Huns, broke in upon 
the Gupta Empire as they did upon the Eoman 
Empire. Skandagiipta his grandson not only repaired 
the mischief done to the empire in the reign of his 
father Kumiragupta I, but also beat back the Huns. 
But a later invasion of these made him fall back, and 
(he Huns under Turamiina established themselves in 
Maiva, and the country in the north-west, having 
oveiHirown the Saka rulers of (iandhilra by the way. 
It was as a result of this mishap to the empire that 
Guiserat separated under Sunapati Bha^ilraka, wim 
founded the Vallabhi dynasty which lasted on till they 
were overthrown by the Muhammadan invasions about 
A. D. 770. Although the empire was divided tho ruler of 
Maiva Yasodharman and the Emperor Baladitya, now 
confined to Magadha, both defeated Mihiragula, the 
fiendish son of Toramana. Mihiragula was taken 
prisoner, but was restored by the magnanimity of 
Bal&ditya. He lived to hand down his name to pos- 
terity, as an infamous tyrant of Kashmir, a dc-spoiler of 
temples and monasteries ; as one who cultivated cruelty 
almost as a fine art. With the continued incursions of 
these Huns the Gupta Empire comes to an end. Before 
taking leave of this empire it is but doing justice to 
ft great dynasty of emperors, who not only built an 
empire, but took great pains to administer it upon 
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the most enlightened ptinciples, despotic as their 
authority was, to quote a small passage from Fa Hian 
regarding free hospitals, which were due perhaps to 
the influence of that humane predecessor of the 
Guptas, Asoka. These hospitals were endowed by 
benevolent and educated citizens. ' Hither come all 
poor or helpless patients suffering from all kinds of 
infirmities. They are well taken care of and a doctor 
attends them, food and medicine being supplied accord- 
ing to their wants. Thus they are made quite com- 
fortable, and when they are well they may go away.’ 
Comment would be superfluous. The overthrow of 
the Guptas brings Indian history to almost the end 
of the sixth century a. d. 

Turning to the Dekhan, during the period the dis- 
integration that came upon it in consequence of the 
successful wars of the Malva Ksbctrapas continued, 
and the whole region was broken up into a number 
of petty principalities. When Samudragupta undertook 
his great invasion of this region, it was composed 
of eleven kingdoms, possibly more. Even then the 
western hall! remained a little more compact having 
been divided between Daivaiilsh^ra and Eran^apalla, 
corresponding respectively to the modern Mah&r&shtra 
and KS.ndcsb. It is from the fonuor that the first 
powerful dynasty works its way up. During the period 
of the later Guptas, when they were engaged in that 
death grapple with the Huns, the Chalukyas gradually 
occupied the territory of their northern neighbour and 
pushed down the Krishna to occupy the country since 
known as Vengi. Here they come into touch with 
the Pallavas, with whom they had to maintain per- 
petual war along the borders. 

The farther south was also getting consolidated 
under the new rulers, the Pallavas of Kanchi. When 
Samudragupta came to the south, Vishpugopa was the 
ruler of Kanchi. His successors at Kanchi gradually 
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ftBDexed other Pallava States in the neighbourhood, 
and expanded southwards, adding the smaller States 
between the dominions under Kanchi and the Chola 
and Kerala kingdoms. Along the banks of the Krishna 
then these rising Pa’Javas had to keep vigilant, as 
against the Chalukyas. The accession of the Pallavas 
marks the rise of Brahmanism in the south, and these 
Pallavas were great temple-builders and patrons of 
Tamil literature, for some of the earliest of the rock- 
cut temples dedicated to 6iva and Vishnu belong to 
this period. 

When we emerge out of this formative period, States 
re-form in India, and the whuio country falls into 
three well-marked divisions, namely, the empire of 
Hindustan under the supremacy of 'rham'svara, the 
Dekhan under the Chalukyas, and the farther south 
under the Pallavas. These shall be taken in this 
order, as it was during this period that there were 
a few Chinese pilgrims, chief among whom was Hicun 
Thsuflg. Not only this; we have also more of indi- 
genous historical material to hand ; to mention only 
a few— Bana's Harshacliiirita, inscriptions of all the 
three, Nandikkalamijakam, the Prahandlias of the 
Vaishnavas, the works of the Saiva .Adiyars, etc. 

It will preserve chronological continuity to begin 
with South India first. The I’allava power from the 
northern frontier of this region proved a bulwark 
against the advancing CluTkikya power. About A. i>. 500, 
while the Gupta emperors were engaged in fighting 
the Huns, the Pallavas had become the chief southern 
power; while the Dekhan also had been united under 
Kirtivarman and liis brother Mangallsa. When 
Mabendra Pallava’s death leaves the Pallava dominions 
to his son Narasimhavartuan, one ot the greatest 
among the dynasty, the Chalukva Power simultaneously 
passes to the greatest among them Piilikesin II. The 
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the same time that a certain combination of circum- 
stances brouglit about the accession of Harshavatdhana 
^Iladitya of Thanesvar, later on of Kanouj. We must 
now turn to this ruler. 

Out of the confusion caused, by the incursions of 
Mihiragula, the Hun king of Sagala (the capital of 
ancient Madra Desa), there arose, in the line of march 
of the enemy and in the far-famed region of battles 
where more than once the fate of India was to be 
decided, a chieftain by name Prabhakaravavdhana, who 
was connected by marriage with the imperial Guptas. 
Prabhakara beat back the Huns through his two 
valiant sons, the elder Baj'yavardhana and the younger, 
a lad of fifteen, Harshavardhana, The latter com- 
manding the rear, while his brother marched ahead, 
was still in the region below the mountains on his way, 
when he heard his father was taken ill and returned. 
TJie elder soon followed, having crushed the enemy 
attd placed the frontier in a condition of safety. 
Prabhakara died and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
who heard of a misfortune that befell his only sister 
B&iyasrl married to Grahavarman of Magadha. The 
latter had been killed by the ruler of MS-lva and 
Eaiyasri had been thrown into prison. B&jyavardhana 
marched upon Malva, and having defeated the king 
of that country, was on the march homeward when 
he was entrapped by Sasanka of Bengal. Eajyavar- 
dhana was assassinated by Sasanka and Bajyasr! bad 
to escape to the Viridhyan forests to save herself. 
Harshavardhana appears to have been unwilling to 
accept the responsibility of rule, but he had to do so 
all the same. 

His first task was to go in search of his sister, 
and find where she was, which he soon did and just 
saved her from death. He then turned to Sasanka 
and reduced him to subjection. This done, he set to 
himself the task of rebuilding the empire, as it was 
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Qj)der the Guptas, Thvoughout a comparatively long 
reign he was constantly engaged in war for about 
thirty years, and brought the whole of Hindustan under 
his sway, his authority having been acknowledged by 
the Brahniinical ruler of Kamarilpa {Assam) and the 
6aiva ruler of Bengal on the one side to the far oS 
Valliihhi and Kashmir at the other extremity. In 
one direction a limit was set to hi.s anus, and so his 
achievement fell far short of liis arabitiun. which 
was probably that of Samudragupta. Harsha under- 
took an invasion of the Dekhan, but the Vindhyau 
passes were so well guarded by Pulikesin of the 
Dekhan that Harsha was actually defeated. Like 
many another great man he rccogni^ied the limitation 
to hia own capacity and acquiesced in this defeat, 
as he never again made any other attempt on this 
aide. Tbua, having reconstrucled an Empire of 
Hindnatan, he turned his attention to maintaining tlus 
emphre. 

It was during the later part of his reign that Hiuen 
Thsang, the great master of the Law from China, 
travelled in India. He fouud the administration of the 
empire as satisfactory as his predecessor of a couple 
of centuries ago had done, except that the land and water 
ways were not so secure as in the age of the Guptas. 
The emperor was constantly on the move and his 
camp was almost a moving city. Criminal justice 
appears to have been prompt, but somewhat severer 
than in the previous age. There was a regular 
system of official records, although none of these 
have come down to us. Harsha, a great scholar and 
poet himself, gave a stimulus to learning, and, ac- 
cording to the Chinese scholar, education appears to 
have been widespread. In bis court, and under his 
direct patronage, poets flourished in such numbers 
that his name ranks among typical patrons of letters. 
By nature or by education, he appears to have been 
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extremely tolerant.* His eclecticism was mnch like 
that of Akbar ; but latterly, and through the influence 
of Hiuen Thsang, he leant more and more to the 
Mab&ySna school of Buddhism. The great Buddhist 
festival he celebrated at Kanouj and the toleration 
feast he held at Allahabad show that he entertained 
very broad and enlightened views upon religion. 
Although he had to carry on wars incessantly for 
thirty years, he seems to have been led into war out 
of sheer necessity, rather than of a taste for it. The 
stories regarding his acts of persecution have to be 
considerably discounted. When he passed away in 
A.D. 648 he does not appear to have left a proper 
successor. A minister of his Arjuna usurped the empire. 
The usurpation proved a failure, through the inter- 
cession of a Chinese ambassador. Harsha sent a Brah- 
man as ambassador to China. When this ambassador 
returned. China sent a return embassy under Wang- 
Hiuen-t'se. When this latter arrived the usurpation 
had taken place. The usurper illtreated the ambassador 
who fled to Tibet for protection. Returning with 
Tibetan help, he overthrew the usurper, and thus came 
to an end the last Hindu empire, of Hindustan. 
During the centuries following A. D. 700 up to the 
Muhammadan conquest, there never was built up 
another empire of any duration and the want of a 
central power accounts for the conquest, with compa- 
rative ease, of India by the Muhammadans. 

At about the same time also came to an end the 
great Pallava Power in South India. Since adminis- 
tering the check to Harsha, Pulikesin had to grapple 
with the Pallava Narasimhavarman, the builder of the 
cave-temples at MAmallapuram, the seven pagoda's. 
One of the Pallava generals, marched up to the capital 


1 This is the age and Benares the place whore Sankacacharya U 
believed to have written his Bhashyam. 
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of the CbalukyaB at Badami and destroyed it so com* 
pletely that there was an interregnum of thirteen 
years after Pulikesin. His successors, however, often 
carried the war into the Pallava territory, the northern 
frontier having been undisturbed. It was to maintain 
peace on this Pallava frontier that Pulikesin organized 
a separate viceroyalty at Vengi under his brother, who 
in his turn became the founder of a dynasty. 

A sad calamity overtook the Chaliikyas about the 
latter half of the seventh century A. u. This was the 
overthrow of their dynasty aud the usurpation of the 
Chalukya Empire by the Rashtrakiitas, with their 
capital farther, and therefore safer, from the Pallavaa. 
This gave the Pallavas a little respite; but after the 
temporary occupation of Kanchi by the Bashtrakilta 
VairamBgba, the Pallava Empire breaks up into smaller 
States, froru out of which the great Chola Empire 
is eventually to rise. 

Amidst all this ceaseless dux of the political units 
that constituted India through all these ages, there 
stands out one fact, namely, that whenever great 
empires were in existence, such as the Maurya or 
(Jupta or even that of Harsha, India enjoyed not only 
internal tranquillity and the blessings of a good 
administration, hut also security on the frontiers. 
Whenever this imperial unity was wanting, it follows 
as unmistakably that the anarchical elements inside 
asserted themselves. This state of division invited an 
invader, and he was readily forthcoming, so that if 
there is one feature which can be said to be the 
dominant feature of the history of India during the 
millenium ending a.d. 700, that feature is the attempt 
to build a permanent empire. In spite of all these 
disturbances there still was a good measure of peace and 
plenty in the country, and what follows, as a necessary 
consequence thereof, considerable success in making 
«fe Hot only tolerable but comfortable. The literary 
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and artistic achievements of the period are things we 
may well be proud of ; and this has been due entirely 
to a broad outlook into the future by our ancestors. 
It is only to be regretted that they did not discover- 
a method of reconciling the opposing principle of local 
autonomy with imperial unity. This accounts for all 
the ills that followed. 

The history of Hindu India has a unity of its own, 
if only the material available be used constructively. 
This unity would become the clearer, if we could but 
bring together all the available information. It is every 
day becoming more and more possible, thanks to the 
exertions of orientalists, to write such a history. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORY OF SOOTH INDIA 

A GOOD map of India, will show very clearly that 
India, south of the Himalaj’as, falls naturally into 
three divisions, namely, the river plains of Hindustan in 
the north, the plateau of Malva Dckhan in the middle, 
and the plains below the Ghauts bounding the Dekbau 
plateau. Historically each of these natural divisions 
may be treated separately. Hindustan has a history 
of its own, coming into touch with that of the Dekhan 
only at particular epochs. The Dekhan has its periods 
of history quite distinct from that of Hindustan ; while 
the history of South India and that of the Dekhan 
come into contact mxroh oftener, and the general move- 
ments of both regions show a great deal more of 
connexion and interaction. The reason for this state 
of things is not hard to understand, In the early 
dawn of history in India, between the 6rst two divi- 
sions there was an impenetrable forest called Malia- 
kantara (or the great forest) flanking the Vindhyas, 
and proving with them a great barrier to the freedom 
of movements of the population. With respect to the 
Dekhan and the south there has never been any such 
barrier either of mountain or forest. Hence it is we 
are justified in treating of the history of this part of 
India — India south of the Vindhyas — as one whole, 
though it is possible and often necessary to treat it in 

compartments. 

The history of peninsular India begins, then, some- 
what liter than that of Hindirstan ; for the Dravidian 
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civilization of the south, though much more ancient 
than its history, owes its history to Aryan immigration, 
as much as does north India. This immigration of 
the Ai-yans took place certainly much later than Vedic 
times. Of the period that intervened between this 
immigration and the beginning of historical times in 
south India, we have but few traces of evidence, and 
these are more often indirect than direct. 

The first definite mention of kingdoms in the south, 
which can be accepted as historical, undoubtedly is 
that in the thirteenth edict of Asoka. This we have 
to regard as the historical starting point, until the 
chronology of the Puranas and the Epics are settled 
beyond doubt. Even as such we have to come down 
to the Christian era for any detailed knowledge of 
South India. 

For this knowledge we are more dependent upon the 
so-called auxiliaries to history than any history we have, 
even of the chronicle kind. The evidence is to he found 
in the monuments of human industry and art, and the 
inscriptions that have come down to us on coins, metallic 
plates, or upon stones. The inscriptions do not take us 
very far, and the information contained in them, though 
reliable and often clear, is not quite so full as one 
would wish they were. The monuments have begun 
to be studied only recently, and, so far, the results 
they have yielded, though quite satisfactory, are not 
full enough. There is much to be done here before 
results can be achieved. The traditionary evidence 
is of a different character. It is far fuller, though very 
careful sifting is required before any reliance can be 
placed upon it. These traditions may be grouped into 
ethnography and folklore, and literature. The customs, 
habits, and the various and varying practices of the 
people tell their own tale, not only in regard to the 
movements of the people and their change of habitat, 
but also give us the clue to their history. 
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The literary tradition is often more fixed and perhaps 
iDOife reliable, though again considerable care has to be 
bestowed in the collection, classification and evaluation 
of the evidence. On a general consideration of these 
various items of information so far available, the history 
of South India would fall into six periods : — 

(1) Early period — to the fifth century a.d. 

(2) Pallava period — fifth to ninth century a. d. 

(3) The Cbola ascendancy — ninth to fourteenth 

century a. d. 

(4) The ascendancy of Vijayanagar— fourteenth to 

sixteenth century a.d. 

(5) The Musalman-Maharatta period — sixteenth to 

eighteenth century a. d, 

(6) The British period — eighteenth and nineteenth 

century a.d. 

Corresponding to this there are for the Dekhan: — 

(1) Andhra period — to fifth century a.d. 

(2) Early Ghalukya period — fifth to seventh, and 

BaiShtrakuta — seventh to tenth century A, D. 

(3) The later Chalukya period — tenth to fourteenth 

century a. d. 

(4) Vijayanagar. 

(d) Musalman-Maharatta. 

(5) The British period. 

The earliest period of South Indian history, in con- 
tradistinction to that of the Dekfaan, depends entirely 
upon literary evidence. In fact for the first period 
there is nothing else except for a few Asoka and 
Satavahana records. Even Satavahana history depends 
lu great part upon the accounts given in the Puranas 
’ — cliiefly the Matsya, Vishnu and the Vayu. So far, 
therefore, as the movement of political power is con- 
cerned, South India and the Dckban were marked off 
respectively as the spheres of the Satavahanas and ‘ the 
three kings’ and several {seven according to Tamil 
literature) chieftains. The kings are respectively Chera, 
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Chola, nnd Pandya ; and the chieftains have their strong- 
holds on liillocks, like the doorgs of the Palayagars of 
a later generation. The region specially remarkable 
for these chieftaincies was. the hilly strip of country 
running through South Arcot, Salem, and Coimbatore 
districts, at the foot of the ghauts where they move 
out to meet each other. Kanchi was the head-quarters 
of one, Tirukoiliir of another, Anji, Kari, and Ori belong 
to the Salem district ; Pehan, Evvi and a few others to 
Madura and Tinnevelly ; while Amur (Ambur) and 
Vellore belonged to yet another chieftain of Mavilangai. 

There was some commercial activity during this time, 
alihough the period must have been full of wars as well. 
Happy confusion prevailed in matters religious, a single 
street often containing shrines sacred to the bright bene- 
ficent Vedic deities and the blood-thirsty and vengeful 
devil worship. Alongside both of these are the quiet 
abodes of (he holy ones of the Jains and the Bud- 
dhists as well. There appear to have been the rudiments 
of good government, mostly in some sort of self govern- 
ment, and justice was administered with even-handed 
impartiality. The authorities present to us, no doubt, 
idealized picture of the state of society; but behind 
the work of art it is easy to discover the bed-rock of 
fact. There seems to have been more unity in society, 
and the hard hidebound exclusiveness (which is only too 
apparent now), does not find much vogue. Buddhist 
and Jain influences are at work ; but the worship of 
§iva and Vishnu seem to carry the largest clientele. 

This old order changeth yielding place to new, and 
we find instead a straggling body of warring political 
atoms. From out of this struggle arises the great 
Pallava power, and we pass into the second period. It 
often appears that the history of India, before the British 
supremacy was established, can be considered only as 
a perpetual struggle to found an empire. Begarded 
in this manner, the establishment of that European 
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would be the natural result of the political 
eTolution of the country as a whole. This view seems 
to be clearly right with respect to South India in 
paiticular, and thus can be seen a parallelism in Indian 
his lory to that of Greece in pre-Macedonian times. 

j'A the commencement of the first of these periods the 
Ch)la& are in the ascendancy. They give place to the 
Cluras, who in turn make room for the Pandya. The 
Pa idya supremacy passes away and the Pallavas rise 
intij importance. The latest scientific estimate of the 
age of all these vicissitudes is the fifth century; lut 
there is a volume of evidence in favour of pushing this 
perbd back a few centuries. Here the investigation 
.will have to go hand in hand both in Sanskrit and 
Tanil. This is not the place nor the occasion for an 
eiawiate exmination of the connexion between the two 
lanjunges, but it must lie remarked in passing that-one 
of the earliest Tamil KSvyas is based on the Brihat 
KaShd of GunSiJya, who flourished in the court of a 
S&laTfihana at Paitan. This gives us the ultimate lower 
limit; while the fifth century would be the ultimate 
upl«r limit for this period of efflorescence of Tamil, 
There is one great landmark between the first period 
anc the second, and tliat is the invasion of the south 
by the great Samudragupta. He came south clown to 
Kaichi and then turned north-west from it. The 
contemporary of this Gupta was Vislunigopa of Kanchi. 
wh,ch name figures among the early rulers of Jvaiichi 
in the Pallava records. With them we come upon 
firner historical ground, Simultatieoiisly with these 
rise'into importance the early Chrilukya.'i, in the region 
that had, in the earlier i>eriod, been in the po.'-session 
of the Satavfthanas. These latter had to maintain 
their possessions as against the Ksiietiapas, first from 
Guserat and then against them from Malva. In this 
struggle they were fi?inlly overlhrown, and it is from 
wrung the feudatories of these Satavalianas that the 
3 
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Chfijakyas rise. The Andhra or Satavahana rule is 
characterized by almost the same social features as the 
farther south ; but in point of religion they seem to 
have been great patrons of the Jains and Buddhists. 
Trade guilds and commercial corporations seem to have 
been in existence ; and a brisk commercial intercourse 
appears to have been maintained both with the interior 
by way of (and, and with the outer world by way of 
water. The Prakrit dialects seem to have been culti- 
vated with care, and the Paisachi Brihat Katltd is 
evidence of this culture. Prathishtana (Paitan), Patri, 
Vallabbipatau, are said to have been great marts and 
ports of exit for commerce on the west coast ; 
while equally important in the east and south were 
places like Taiiiraliptl, Kataka, Tondi, Puhav, Korkai, 
etc., on the Coromandel ; Cranganore, Toneji, Vaikkarai 
on the Arabian Sea Coast. Other places referred to 
are Katfiha, Siimhnhava and some islands, and regions 
about the Persian Gulf, 

Through the centuries of its sway, the S&tav&hana 
dynasty had its power extending from sea to sea, 
and we are not <iuite sure how it actnally passed out 
of existence. The usual break-up probably followed, 
a great external impact, and when again we gain a 
glimpse we see the Chalukyas well on their way to 
hegemony in the Dekhan. I'rom a. J). 500 to 750 we 
find the Chalukyas and the Pal lavas constantly at war. 
The Pallavas gain the upper hand and destroy the 
capital of the Chalukyas at Badami about a. d. 640. 
In consequence there is an interregnum for thirteen 
years. During the next two generations the Pallavas 
suffer similar disasters from the Chalukyas. Kanchi 
has often to stand siege and even suffer occupation by 
an enemy. The constant wars on the Pallava frontier 
wear them out, and ao internal revolution does the 
rest. The Chalukyas fall and the Kashtrakiitas rise in 
their place. The Pallavas attempt to assert their inde- 
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pendence ; but the attempt is frustrated by the energetic 
action of the Rashtrakuta Dantidurga Vairamegha. 
With this passes away Pallava greatness, and their 
territory becomes broken up into a number of cJiieflain- 
cies, the first of these being overthrown by the Chola 
Aditya before a.d. 900. This same ruler of the Chola 
dynasty also overthrew the Kongu country, and thus 
began the Chola empire in the Dekhan. 

The period of Pallava ascendancy is remarkable in 
many ways. It -was the period of great religious activity, 
when Buddhism had to give way before the rising tide 
of Pauranic Hinduism, both ^aiva and Vnishnava. 
According to Mr. Venkayya the earliest Pallavas of 
the Prakrit records were Buddhists ; the next ones 
were Vaishpava and tlie last ones Saiva. This was 
also the period when cave-temples, and other temples, as 
well, came to be constructed in large numbers. There 
was also considerable activity in literature. Many of 
the Tamil classics that we have at present have to be 
ascribed to this period. In the Dckhan also there was 
similar activity, the Kailasanatha temple at Ellora 
having been built during the period. 

When the Pallava power broke about the end of 
the eighth century A.D,, and the Cholas wore beginning 
to rise, South India was divided in political allegiance, 
the border line passing through the fringe of the 
plateau. Just in the region where we are, there was 
the dynasty of the Gangas ruling over the plain districts 
of Mysore, with their capitals at Kolav and Talakad at 
.different times. The Pallavas and Pandyas seem to 
have been at war, which ended in the com)dete over- 
throw of the former. The Pandya activity in the 
north received a check from the Ganga feudatories of 
the Rashtrakiitas in a battle fought so far out as 
Tirupparambiyam near Eumbhakonara. The Pandya 
Varaguna had to withdraw, and this was the time 
l^opitious to the rise of a new dynasty of enterprising 
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rulers, such as the Cholas were. They rise into pro- 
minence no doubt by the acquisition of the Fallava 
and the Kongu kingdoms. This latter acquisition brings 
the Cholas into touch with the EasbtrakQtas through 
their southern feudatories the Gangas. The Rashtva- 
kiltas and the rising Cholas go to war. Krishna III 
■of the former dynasty is so far successful that he is 
in occupation of Kauchi, Later on RajAditya, the son 
■of Parantaka I, falls in a buttle fought in a. d. 949-50 
with a Ganga feudatory, Butuga ; and this for a time 
checks the rising tide of Chola aggression. Abqpt a 
quarter of a century thence the Rashtvakatas fall a 
victim to a domestic revolution, and a scion of the 
western ChUlukyas rises into importance. This revo- 
lution gives the Cholas the requisite leisure to organize 
their resources, and when they reappear under R5ja- 
x&ja they are already a great power. The ChSlukyas 
similarly have a succession of able and energetic 
rulers. The plateau becomes the debatable frontier 
between the two powers, and this struggle conti- 
nues for six or seven generatif ns, Nvitb varying suc- 
cess, until at last the Cholas and the Chalukyas mark 
off their spheres of influence as it were. The Cholas 
remain below the Ghats, and the territory in the 
plateau remains nominally under the Chalukyas. The 
end of this struggle — a battle royal between two 
equally matched powers — well organized and with great 
resources — brings into prominence a number of feuda- 
tory states, chief among which have to he mentioned 
the Yadavas of Devagiri, the Kakatlyas of Warangal, 
and the Hoysalas of Dvavasamudra. In the south 
the chiefs of minor principalities liseinto importance; 
but the leading part is taken by a succession war for 
the Pandya throne, in which the Ceylonese on the 
one hand, and the Cholas and their feudatories on 
the other take part. This civil dissension contributes 
to weaken all parties, the Cholas fall, and the Pandyas 
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and the Hoysalas fight for the quarry, as the Hoysaias 
and the Yftdavaa did before on the break up of the 
Chillukya Empire. At the time that Marco Polo was 
sailing along the Indian coast, Narasimha Moysala and 
Suddara Pandya were ruling in ihe south ; the Yftda- 
vas were under Raniadeva, and the Kakatlyas under 
Pratapa Kudra II. It was into this world of South 
India thus . politically divided that Ala’ii’d-din Khilj'i 
broke in. When next his general, Malik Kafur, under- 
took a more systematic raid into the south, the king- 
doms were in a high state of decay. They were 
all Crushed and the Musaliiian stood arbiter for a 
time. 

This is the period of high watermark of Hindu [)ro- 
gi'CBS all round. Modern Hinduism assumes the shape 
in which we find it to-day. The indigenous literature 
as well as the classical Sanskrit receive considerable 
patronage and blossom into full maturity to pass into 
artificiality. Religion has been reiidjustcd to the re- 
quirements of the masses, and administration had come 
to be highly organized ii[)('n surprisingly modern lines. 
Rerivalism in religion and re-invigoration was the 
order of the day. It is upon a world so situated that 
the flood wave of Muslim incursion broke in, over- 
turning everytliing. As in nature so in politics action 
provokes re-action against it. This incursion, and the 
consequent confusion and apprehension, provoked loc.il 
re-action, wherever there were Iccnl ruling families. 
The Muslim outpost.s are beaten in and the empire 
is in no position to assert its authoiity, The local 
efforts are gathered up in tlu- foundation of a large 
aod united Hindu Empire known to history as tliat 
of Vijianagar. This empire lasts from the niiddh' of 
the fourteenth century to the end of the sixteenth, 
when in its turn it falls before a coalition of the 
Musalman kingdoms of the Dekhan. The two chief 
Musalman States of Golkonda and BijVi pur divide the 
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south between themselves, the Karnatic Bilaghat going 
to the one, and the pa’In ghat to the other. In the 
former, arises the kingdom of Mysore, and in the 
Utter the Nawabship of Arcot. Happily the first -one 
remains to-day under its native ruler, though under 
the aegis of the British Empire ; while the other is 
represented by a titular scion of the family thus 
founded. It is this other that gave the occasion for the 
European merchant companies to drop their quills 
and try the sword, It is this pleasant diversion of 
some of the Company’s clerks, be it by accident or 
by design, that was the small beginning of that great 
political phenomenon— the British empire in India 
as we see it to-day. It is these attempts, which have 
never ceased to he made from the beginning of history, 
that have culminated in the* empire that for the first 
time holds sway from the ' Hoof of the World ' to 
Cape Oom'orin and from the Mek'-an coast to the 
Mekong valley, 

No attempt has been made in this chapter to trace 
the hisiory of South India on any large scale — a task 
of the greatest magnitude and difficulty. I have only 
attempted to indicate the many issues, both principal 
and subsidiary, that would require careful study and 
investigation. There is room for much good work on 
all these periods, the earlier more than the later 
generally. The first is a virgin field for any explorer, 
while much yet remains to be done in the second. 
The periods intervening the brighter epochs are so far 
a mere blank The history of these intervals of 
darkness could be worked out by a study of the places 
where local chieftains flourished ; while the Pallava 
period has to be worked up by a study of the Ganga 
and other dynasties coeval with the Pallava. There is 
much useful work to be done along the lines indicated, 
and work, too, that would be all the better for the 
co-operation and co-ordination of individual effort. 
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The Mythic Society of Bangalore has been ushered 
into being and will provide the requisite common plat- 
form, and under its auspices I have every hope that 
individual workers will not be long in coming forward 
to I'tnd their assistance. 



CHAPTEE III 

STBUGGLE FOB EMPIBE IN SOUTH INDIA 

Prom the dawn of history, empire has been a problem 
of such importance that a talented historian, Maspero, 
has named his history of the Tigres and Euphrates 
valley, during the second and third millenniums B. c,, 
The Passing Awag of Empires. This has been the 
case with empires ever since Pericles played his noble 
rfile of empire*building on the stage of Athenian 
politics down to our own times, characterieed by 
imperialism as represented by Chamberlain and Cecil 
Ehodes. So far as India is concerned this has been 
the problem from the days of Chandragupta — nay even 
from the days of the "MaliAhharata^—to the compara- 
tively late times of Mahadaji Scindia. It is a common 
complaint of historians that in Indian history there 
is no central argument round which to marshal facts 
so as to present a connected and consistent whole. 
This, no doubt, is true to a certain extent and the 
Hindu period of Indian history has, in consequence, 
been given the distinguishing epithet ‘formative’, that 
is, the period when States were in process of formation. 
I would rather give this distinction to the earlier part 
of the Hindu period ; and characterize the later one 
‘the struggle for Empire'. It was in this struggle 
that the States that had been formed were brought 
into a larger union with the inevitable tendency to 
break up. Empire is after all a compromise between 
the opposing principles of local autonomy and imperial 
unity. "While for a time one of the two rival principles 
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may be in the ascendant, the other is always in 
existence to take advantage of any weakening in it. 
This, in essence, has been the case with Indian 
eiupii'es, with the distinction that personality played a 
far more prominent part than the principle underlying 
it. This latter peculiarity it is that makes the struggle 
assume in India the appearance of a rise and fall of 
dynasties, without much affecting the even tenor of 
life of the people, or their civilij^ation. 

India has tlirongh historical times been divided into 
three distinguishable geographical parts despite much 
historical unity. These are Hindustan, the Dekhan 
and the farther south. Before the establishment of 
the British empire these parts had each a distinct 
history of its own and were never, more than tempo- 
rarily, united into a consistent whole. There occasion- 
ally arose great rulers like Asokn or Samudragupta, 
who made an attempt at welding them into one, but 
the attempt was practically successful only for their 
lifetime. Asoka's boundary in the south was a line 
dratvn from Pondicherry to Cannanore and the parts 
outside it lay beyond his authority. With regard to 
Samudragupta it was even less— his claiui to authority 
over the Dekhan States having been one of sufferance 
rather than of actual rule. He claims to have con- 
quered the States of the Dekhan and to have restored 
them to the defeated rulers. So it is possible Lo con- 
sider the history of any one of these three geographical 
parts by itself, and without reference to the other 
two. Thus I can now give a snimnary of the struggle 
for empire in the south between the rulers of the 
Dekhan and of South India. 

The earliest known historical reference to these is 
in the inscriptions of Asoka where he refers to the 
Chola, Pandya, Kerala, SatTyaputra and the ruler of 
Ceylon. But of the actual state of the country or of 
its rulers we know but little; but from titeratui'e 
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(Tamil) of an ancient character we may gain a glimpse 
of the political condition of South India in the early 
centui'ies of the Cliristian Era. It is then that we 
see, as I have pointed out in the chapter on the The 
Augmtan Age of Tamil Literature, that States were 
formed by the amalgamation, mainly by conquest, of 
the smaller communities into the larger kingdoms, 
80 that at the beginning of the Christian Era we 
find three well-defined and compact kingdoms of the 
Chera, Cholii, and Pandya. These lay claim to having 
overcome the Aryan forces, and thus perhaps indicate 
their having played a not unimportant part in the 
wars of the Dekhan rulers against the northern inva- 
ders, the Kshetrapas of Guzerat and Mitiva. The 
Dekhan contemporaries of the three crowned kings of 
the south (Chera, Chola, Pandya) and the seven chiefs 
wore the Andhrabbrityas. Of this dynasty the most 
distinguished rulers were Gotamlputra Satakarni and 
his successor Pulimilyi or Pulumavit, These beat back 
the KshStrapa Niihapaua from the south and kept his 
successors confined to Guzerat and thus saved the 
south. The territories under their rule included the 
present Nizam’s Dominions and the Maharashtra, with 
their capitals at Guutoor (Dharanik 5 t or Dbanakataka) 
and at Paitan on the Godavari. The constant refer- 
ences in Tamil literature to Karikala Ghola’s erecting 
his tiger-emblem on the Hiuialayas, and the father of 
^enguttuvan’s having had for his northern boundary 
the Himalayas, would warrant the inference that they 
carried their arms successfully towards the north. 
The more so as KarTkala is said in the Silappadhi- 
hdram, to have received presents (tributes as they are 
called) from the rulers of Malva lAvauti), Bundalkhand 
(Vairanadu) and Magadha. It would thus appear that 
the struggle for empire had already begun, and this 
probably continued for a couple of centuries, when we 
see the Andhrabbritya power going out of existence. 
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So also in the south wo lose the threaci, and we 
have barely any mention of a great ruler. There is 
thus a hiatus in the available records which would 
indicate an anarchy consequent on the fall of the 
greater Powers that held sway. Thi.s anarchy was taken 
advantage of by the rising power of the Guptas, who, 
under Samiidragupta and probably under his father, 
conquered tho Dekhan States, and restored them to 
their former rulers, perhaps, as a matter of policy. 
This state of vassalage could not have lasted long, and 
from out of this anarchy there arose two great 
Powers, the Pal lavas in the south and tho Chalu- 
kyas in Mahilriishtra. These two dynasties, with their 
capitals respectively at Kanchi and at Badami inear 
Bijapur), continued the same striigyle for empire and 
were seen fighting constantly on the Tnngabhndva- 
Krishna frontier. As a consequence of this perpetual 
antagonism, we sec the Chalukyns, following the ex- 
ample of the Andhrabbrityas, create a frontier province 
with, head-quarters at Itajainahcndri. This was done 
by the great Chalukja Kmpevor Pulikesin II, wlio made 
his younger brother the viceroy. That this was a wise 
measure and was called for by the necessity of the ease 
is amply borne nut by his groat enemy Narasinihavar- 
man Pallavamalla's attacking liadaini and burning it 
down, so as to cause an interregnum of thirteen years. 
These two great rulers were the imperial contemporaries 
of the Chinese traveller, Yuwan Ghwang (Hieuii Thsang), 
and of his host H^rshavardhana Slliiditya of Kanouj. 
This was about the middle of the seventh century 
after Christ. A little after the end of that century, 
both these powerful dynasties wore out each other so 
thoroughly that they went out of existence and gave 
way to others to take their place in the Dekban 
and in the south after the. inevitable anarchy. We see 
about this time the political centre of gravity shifting. 
The rising Kashtrakuta power is on its trial and not 
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luerely has to make good its claim; but it also has 
to contend against factions within the camp- Now it 
was the role of the Gangas of Mysore to extend their 
territory northward and southward. In this latter 
direction they received a check from the. Pandyas under 
Varagupa, who turned back the Gangas after inflict- 
ing a defeat on them at Tirupparambian near Kumba- 
konam. The Pandya was too fat off to defend the 
Mysore frontier against the Gangas and not long after 
this we find the Kashtrakutas tightening their grip 
upon the Mysore country, and putting their southern 
frontier in a state of defence, at a time when a new 
power comes into being immediately to the south of 
Mysore. 

This was uo other than the great Ohola dynasty, 
whose inscriptions in large numbers give us an insight 
into their greatness and the political condition of the 
times, Taking their origin somewhere in fiie Tanjore 
district (near Pudukotta) they mastered possession of 
the Chola country ; and when the third in sucoesaion, 
but the first great ruler, Pat^ntaka oame to the thrOne 
about A. i>, 900, their authority extended over Chola, 
Toiidu and Kongumandalam. It was he that fought 
against and beat back aggression on the Pandya, 
KCnilii and Ganga frontiers. When he passed away 
in the middle of the century, lie left to his sons the 
wars all along the northern frontier. It is now that 
the Chola fortunes fell so low that the Eashtrakuta 
nikf. Kiisiina III, was in occupation of Kanchi for a 
vv-liile, and that Kiijaditya, the Chola mler, for the 
time being, was slain in a battle at Takkolam about 
A.r>. 9-jO, chiefly through the exertions of Perumanadi 
Britnga, the Ganga feudatory of the Dekhan rulers. 
About a twenty years after this, the Rash^rakutas were 
overthrown by “a scion of the Cbalnkyas, and the 
confusion in the Dekhan was the opportunity for the 
Cholas of the south. While yet the Cbalnkyas were 
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struggling to make good their newly acquired position, 
the Cholas began to recover so well that, when the 
gi'eat Chola, Eajarftja the Great, ascended the throne 
in A.l>. 985, he found himself in possession of the 
Chola, Tonda and Kohgumandalains, and he had to 
fight the Keralas on the west coast and the Gangas 
in their own country. This latter power was over- 
thrown about the year a.d. 1000, thanks to the exertiuiis 
of this great Chola, ably seconded by (liose of his 
greater son Bajendra, the. Gangaikonda Chola, so that 
the debatable frontier hereafter was Yedatoreuad, 2000. 
While the son was thus fighting to establish peace on 
this frontier, the father had vastly added to his empire 
by a stroke of policy in the north by the addition of 
the whole of the eastern Ch&lukya kingdom of Vengai- 
man4alam. 

This kingdom beginning as a viceroyalty under Kubja 
Vishnavardhana, the younger brother of PulikSsin II, 
the Chftlukya. continued to acknowledge allegiance to 
the Ch&]ukya8, probably till these latter were over- 
thrown. Then the eastern kingdom continued in com- 
parative peace till the Cholas made their frontier 
contiguous to the eastern ChSlukya frontier, Bfliaraja 
now gave his daughter in marriage to Vimaladitya, 
and restored the conquered kingdom to his son-in-law, 
who w’as only too glad to have the powerful Cboia 
to help him in case of attack either from the west 
or from the north. The eastern Chalukya territory, 
it must be said to the credit of the far-seeing policy 
of IGjaraja, remained ever after faithful to the Cholas 
and continued an integral part of the empire. 

When Bajaraja died in A. d. 1013, he left behind 
him to his son, the Gangaikonda Chola, practically 
the whole of the Madras presidency except Madura 
and Tinnevelly. Only the Chalukya frontier was in 
dispute. The son had to fight on this frontier and if 
his inscriptions can be taken as unpimeac! aMe evidence 
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he scciifed it. He sighed ior new worlds to comjuer 
in his own small way, and carried his arms successfully 
across Kalingam (Ganjam), etc. He fought battles on 
the Ganges and in Burma, earning thus the high- 
sounding surname of the Gangaikonda Chola, the magni- 
ficent ruins of whose capita! at Gangaikonda-Sulapuiam 
{in the Wodiyavpalayam taluka) attest his greatness 
to this day. When in his turn the Gangaikonda Chola 
(the hero of the Kanarese Rajasekhara Vilasam), had to 
leave his earthly empire to his son Rajadhiraja in 
A.D. 1042, the frontiers were all afiaine in revolt, and 
this condition of the Chola empire was made the worse 
by the Chahikya ruler of the time having been a 
great warrior. 

Three generations of rulers had lived and passed away 
in the seven and a half lakh country ‘ of the- Chtllukyas 
and their exertions left the empire quiet in all other 
directions except that of the Chola frontier. On this 
frontier there was constant war even in the days of 
Rajdtlja and bis son, so that, when SumSsvara Abava- 
mallii ascended the throne of his fathers a. d. 1044, 
be had to continue the work of his father and grand- 
father. Meanwhile Rajadhiraja had had time to intro- 
duce order into his own empire, and to bring the 
revolted frontiers back to their allegiance. When the 
warrior-king SSnicRvara broke in upon him Rajadhiraja 
was ready to meet him. The wars were long and 
wearying and the results were often doubtful. They 
made at last a resolute attempt to decide once for all 
this debate of arms, ami the result was the great battle 
fought in the year A.n. 1052 at Koppam on the Timga- 
bhadra. Rajadhiraja fell in it and, for the time, victory 
was with the Chalukyas ; but Rajendra, the younger 
brother of the Chola, brought up reinforcements and 
retrieved the fortunes of the Cholas and thus earned 


iTbi? refers either to the revenue, or to the mimher of villages. 
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his title to i)e crowned on the field of battle. Now 
began the battle royal between the contending rulers 
which was not to end for a couple of generations, 
and, when it did, it had worn out both parties so 
much that the empires were ripe for breaking up, 
Kajendra Cbola II was able during bis reign to 
invade the Chalukya dominions themselves, and lays 
claim to. having erected a pillar of victory at Kollapuram. 
(Koibapnr). One unlooked for consequence of these 
long and wearisome wars was the advent into promi- 
nence of a number of great chiefbaiDS, who begin- 
ning as pillars of empire eventually proved, in their 
successors, its destruction, Having had to fight over 
the wars of his elder brother again, and having to 
maintain the Chola arms and prestige strenuously during 
bis time, as against the CbiVlukyas, liajendra died in 
A. D. 1060 or 1001. His yoangor brother VlrarUjendra 
assumed the imperial purple and along with it the 
Tesponsibilities. He was already a handy man for 
the heavy work. One of the Mysore Inscriptions thus 
speaks of him and his rule — ‘ a new ruler ! A kingdom 
fit fox a hero ! Now is the occasion for us 
The Chalukyas were busy on the frontier. Between 
VlrarajSndra and STimeswara several battles were fought 
in the Ceded districts. The Clialukyns regarded Kol- 
lippakkai somewhere in the Chitaldroog district as the 
door of the south and appointed the most trusted 
official to guard this region. At the accession of 
Virarajendro. the whole of the Mysore country — the 
three divisions composing it, namely, Gangavrtdi, Nolam- 
bavadi and Banavase, all but the last only nominally, 
was under the second but the most capable of Sruues- 
vara's sons. Another son was not far off and had a 
viceroyalty in the Ceded districts with head-quarters 
at Kampli, and bearing the title Vengaimandalesvara 
without the territory to give him the title. It would 
appear from the inscriptions that the Chalukyas 
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advanced up to the Palar, from which river Vlrarajendra 
had to chase them back. After this the normal condi- 
tion of affairs was restored, and the five Chola invasions 
had for their objective the territory at the angle be- 
tween the Tungahhadra and the Krishna. Viraraja 
once occupied Kampli and planted a ‘ Pillar of Victory 
there’ . 

The Chola claims to have won three times in battles 
at Kndal Sangaman at the junction of the rivers. In 
most of tliese Vikramaditya, the second son of Somes- 
vara, played a distinguished part. On the last occasion 
when the Chola was there, having accepted the challenge 
of SnmSsvara I, he had to wait long aijd neither 
STimesvara nor his army appeared. While the Chola 
was about to break up camp and move on, Vikra- 
muditya appeared at the head of his array and 
showed a readier inclination to treat than to fight. 
This parleying ended in a treaty between the Chola 
ruler and the Ch&lukya prince who set the seal by 
taking the Chola princess as his wife. 

This change of front on the part of Vikramaditya 
has to be explained. While the Chola was waiting, 
Som^Bvara Ahavamalla died by drowning himself in 
the Tungabhadra as a result of an attack of a malignant 
fever. There was a change of rulers at Eajainahendri. 
Kajarilja Chalukya, the nephew and son-in-law of the 
Gangaikoiida chola, had died leaving a son and a 
daughter. This son does not appear in the transactions 
immediately following Rajaraja’s death. The western 
Chiiliikyas moved east, but Vlrarajendra was too 
quick for them. He won a victory at Bezwada 
(Vijayavadi) and appointed a brother of the late King 
as Viceroy at Rajamnliendri. Vlrarajendra thus se- 
cured himself on this side of his empire and 
returned, sending out an expedition across Kalingam to 
Central India. In this political condition of bis 
frontiers S'mesvara Ahavamalla died, and his eldest 
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son SSmesvara Bhuvanaikamalla succeeded. Yikra- 
maditya did not wish to play the rfile of a lieutenant 
to bis less distinguished, though elder, brother, bub 
could not strike single-handed. Hence the inclination 
to enter into an alliance with the powerful Chola on 
-the frontier. 

This (lone, Vikramaditya moved through the southern 
part of his brother’s dominions to feel the temper of 
the greater viceroys of the empire. Some time in 
the course of this progress, Vlranijeadra died at Gangai- 
konda 6r>lapuram the capital. This unsettled the plans 
of Vikramaditya who hurried there, set his brother- 
in-law on the throne and returned to his more direct 
sphere of activity. Soon after the new Chola ruler 
fell a victim to a revolution, and another young ambi- 
tious man was upon the Ch(jla throne. Vikraiuilditya 
had to hide bis time, and waited six more years 
before he thought he could venture upon bis danger- 
ous career towards empire. The young man who as- 
cended the Chola throne in a.d. 1070 was no other 
than Eulottunga, the son of the Chajukya Eajaraja 
and grandsoo, through his mother, of the Gangaikoncla 
Chola. He appears to have been brought up in his 
grandfather’s house and seems to have distinguished 
himself, while yet a prince, in distant expeditions in 
central India. As Yuvaraja, he is said, in his in- 
scriptions, to have captured a herd of elephants at 
Vairagaram and to have taken Chakragottam. This 
latter is in the territory of DhSva where the great 
Bhoja had recently ruled, and it might have been that 
Eulottunga had to play a leading part in the expedi- 
tion sent out by Vlrarajendra. VTrarajondra is said 
also to have sent an expedition to the Talaing country. 
As Yuvaraja of the Cha]ukya Itajaraja, Eulottunga 
could not have gone there. This is further borne out 
by ‘ Kulottunga's having uplifted the lotus goddess 
in the direction of the rising sun.’ This could, perhaps, 
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be luade to meau the Telugu country, which is not 
quite to the east of the Chola country. 

It would thus be clear, bearing in mind that the 
name of Kulottunga does not figure in the trans- 
actions after the battle of Bezwada, that Kulottunga 
spent hia youth in the immediate entourage of the 
great Cholas. He appears to have been quite content 
to accept a lieutenancy from his uncles, but not from 
any of his cousins. Further there is nothing to 
connect Kulottunga with the revolution after Vlra- 
rajendra’s death. This may have been the natural 
consequence of the Chalukya intervention, and Kulot- 
tunga merely reaped the benefit arising therefrom, 
having had reason to believe, as some of his inscrip- 
tions and the Kalingattupparani show, that he was 
adopted by the Hangaikoncla Chola, though this latter 
had three sons to succeed him and another older than 
these who preferred quiet life to sovereignty. It 
was this Kulottunga who upset the calculation of 
Vikram&ditya, and, under the circumstances of his 
accession, fought against Vikramaditya in his schemes 
of self-aggrandizement. 

Kulottunga had his own frontiers to quiet before he 
could think of Yikram&ditya, and this respite on this 
frontier was taken advantage of by Yikramaditya 
to gain greater hold upon the Mysore country. In 
this he was successful in the main. When he, there- 
fore, thought his time had come to put his plans into 
operation, Kulottunga was ready. SOmesvara Bhuva- 
naikamalla had reasons to suspect Yikramaditya, and 
this latter deemed it unsafe to reside at court. Yikra- 
maditya made up his mind, and with his brother Jaya- 
simha got things ready in the south against his elder 
brother and sovereign. SOmesvara asked for help and 
Kulottunga gladly agreed ; but before Kulottunga could 
arrive Yikramaditya had won, and Soimesvara was 
thrown into prison. This was in a. d. 1076. After an 
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invasion or two of the Mysore country to wrest the 
sonthern half of it from the Cholas, and another into 
the Telugu country, Vikramaditya allowed matters to 
settle themselves in the frontier between the Cholas 
and the Chalukyas. Bach of these sovereigns ruled 
over his respective empire for half a century, generally 
in peace. Vikramaditya sent out two expeditions 
across the Narbudda, Central India, (Dharaand Dahala), 
having been distracted by wars, civil and external, in 
the earlier part of his reign. He dispatched contin- 
gents to help rulers at snch a great distance as 
Kamarupa (Assam). Kulottunga conquered and even 
colonized the south and west up to Kuttaru near 
Cape Comorin, and subjugated the Kalingams (Orissa) 
through his general Earun&kara Ton^aman. 

Alfairs on the Mysore frontier were developing fast 
for a hnal issue, and chiefly through the strenuous 
exertions of a Mysore chief, Vishsuvardhana Hoylala, 
and the warlike instincts of bis general Gangarftja. 
Qangavft^i and NolambavO^i were lost to the Chola in 
A. D. 1116 and only nominally added to the Chalukyan 
empire. This marks the beginning of the disruption. 
The southern viceroys who stood firm by the side of 
Vikramaditya in his wars against the Chola, and even 
in his usurpation, naturally expected the reward of 
their services in nominal allegiance, if not actual 
independence. This had to be acquiesced in and the 
ambition of some of these redoubtable champions of 
the prince, the aspirant to the throne, proved the 
bane of the emperor and his empire. Vikramaditya 
was, however, saved the humiliation of a break-up of 
the empire by the exertions of the loyal Sinda chief- 
tain, Achugi II of Gulburga (in the Nizam’s Dominions). 
He defeated in a night attack at Kannegala the 
Hoysala forces and chased them back to Belnr, their 
head-quarters. Their allies in the revolt, the Kadambas 
of Hangal and Goa had also to find shelter in their 
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strongholds. So when Yikram&ditya died in A. D. 1126, 
the empire was left intact no doubt, but without 
chances of continuing much longer, unless it found 
a succession of very capable rulers, which the empire 
was fated not to have. 

Kulottunga was more fortunate. Doubtless he had 
to acquiesce in the loss of southern Mysore, but he 
acquired a hold upon Kalingam. What was more he 
had capable sons, distinguished in war and trained in 
administration to succeed him, when he died a. d. 1118. 
There were three successors who maintained the 
empire intact and when the Chola Empire fell, it 
fell from the impact of simultaneous Paudya, Eerala 
and Kdkatlya invasions from the south, west and 
north. Both these emperors were great administra- 
tors, each in his way. They had perfected the Govern- 
ment, as it had been banded down to them, and were 
otherwise patrons of letters. They adopted a policy 
of enlightened liberalism in religion. After a couple of 
generations of weak rulers, the Ch&lukya empire was 
subjected to the double misfortune of disorganization 
and dissensions within, and the onset of a powerful 
invader without. This double calamity was averted 
by a man of genius Bijjala, who usurped the empire 
and infused some fresh life into it for a quarter of 
a centui'y. The new power of the Kakatlyas of 
Warangal was emerging into a great career, and the 
process of disintegration was going on, though, iu the 
meanwhile, unobserved only by those whom it con- 
cerned the most. The Hoysalas pressed from the 
south, Yadavas from the north-west and the ICakatlyas 
from the east. The empire was dead and these shared 
the quarry. Like the Chola empire somewhat later, 
this empire was parcelled out among numbers of 
petty chieftains, who claimed independence, and had to 
maintain it by perpetual readiness to fight. At the 
commencement of the thirteenth century there stood 
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oat the Yftdavas of Deogiri, the Kakatlyas of Wftrangal 
or Telmgana, the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, and a 
number of small chiefs in lieu of the great Cbola empire 
and the Pandyas and Kerala. At the end of the first 
decade there broke in into this world south of the 
Vindhyas the great Muslim wave of invasion under 
M&lik Kafur. Overthrowing in succession the great 
feudatory principalities of Deogiri, Warangal and 
Dvarasamudra, Kafur Malik advanced south as far as 
Kam^waram. Leaving small garrisons behind, he 
went back to mature his own plans of king-making 
and becoming king. The general movement against 
this occupation of the country by the Muhammadans 
culminated in the great Hindu empire of Vijaya- 
nagg^. The garrisons were driven out and the 
threads of these isolated risings were gathered together 
by the genius of one man, who placed the head- 
quarters of the rising empire in the frontier outpost 
of the south to guard at least this last citadel against 
the Muslim conquest. This story, however, belongs to 
another period. 
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INDIA AT THE DAWN OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA 

India the wonderland of the east, as it is even now 
called, was made known to the west, when the world- 
conqueror, Alexander the Great, forced open her gates 
on the north-west. Our knowledge of India at all of 
a definite character may be said to extend no farther 
than this period, as, according to the most recent 
authority, his connexion with India was not much 
more than a great raid, It is matter of common know- 
ledge that he had to give up his idea of carrying his 
conquests right up to the eastern limits of the land, 
(according to his own notion of the configuration of 
the earth), owing to a mutiny among his soldiers 
headed by his cavalry commander Koinos. Before 
leaving India, however, be divided his conquests on 
this side of the Indian Caucasus into three vice-royalties 
as follows : 

I. Paropanisadae, the country west of the Indus, 
with Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, for its viceroy. 

II. The Punjab including in it the kingdom of 
Taxila, and that of Poms, that of the Sophytes 
together with the territories of the Oxydrachoi and 
the Malloi, under the viceroy Philip, son of Machetas; 
leaving the civil administration in the bands of the 
native princes. 

ITT. Sindh including the kingdom of Mousikanos, 
Oxykanos, Sambus and Maeris of Patalene under 
Peithon, the son of Agenor, for its viceroy. 
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Philip was murdered in a mutiny, before the death 
of Alexander, and his place was taken by Eudamos 
who remained in India till called away in 317 B. c. 
to help Eumenes against Antigonus of Asia, the most 
powerful among the Diadochi. When the Macedonian 
Empire was partitioned a second time in 321 h. c. 
(consequent on the death of Perdiccas, the regent of 
the first partition), the Indian province, east of the 
Indus, was left out of account, as Peithon had to 
withdraw to the western bank of the great river. 
About 305 B. c. Seleiiciis Nikator made an attempt to 
revive the empire of Alexander in this region, but had 
to relinquish his hold upon tlio whole of Afghanistan, 
and enter into a humiliaiing treaty with Cliandragupla, 
the Maurya empcEor of India. This personage is 
believed to have been in the caiiip of Alexander in 
the Punjab, and, thrown upon his own resources as 
the great Macodonian turned away from the banks of 
the Eavi, he took advantage of the confusion resulting 
from the departure of Alexander to overthrow the 
ruling Nanda in Magadha, and set himself up as the 
first emperor of India known to history. In the course 
of fifteen years he was able to make himself so 
strong as to fight Seleucus, not only on equal terms 
but also to extort from him such a vuluabb ct^ssion 
of territory as Afghanislan up to the Hindu-Kiish. 
For three generations this dynasty held its power 
undiminished. His grandson Asoka, the great Buddhist 
Emperor of India, was able to hold his own with the 
successors of Seleucus, and maintained with them the 
diplomatic relations thus hegun by his grandfather. 
It seems to be well attested that both Seleucus Nikator 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus had sent ambassadors to 
the courts of Chandragupta and Bindusara, although 
scholars are not wanting yet who consider the parti- 
cular edict of Asoka a mere boast. With the death 
of Asoka about 230 b.c. the Mauryan empire loses its 
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hold upon the more powerful and distant of its vassals, 
and the days of the dynasty are numbered. 

From this event to the year A. d. 319 the date of 
the rise to power of the Imperial Guptas, the history 
of India is yet quite uncertain, although we are able 
to gain a few glimpses as to the general features 
of the history of that period. The Asiatic empire of 
the Seleucidae was attacked simultaneously by the 
Eomans and the Gauls from the west and north- 
west, and the Partbians from the east. About the 
beginning of the second century B. c., Parthia made 
good her independence imder Arsakes Mithridates I 
and Baktria under hliikratides.* This was bat the 
reflex action of the movements of the nomad tribes 
in the far-off plains of Mongolia. The great tribe of 
the Hiung-nu fell, with all the fervour of neighbourly 
love, upon the Yuet-chi, and dislodged them from 
their then habitat in the plains of ^ungaria. These 
in their turn fell upon the Wu-sung, killed the Wu- 
Bung chieftain in battle, and marched further upon 
the region then in the occupation of the 8e, Sfik or 
dakas. These last had to make room for them along 
the right bank of the Oxus and occupy the country 
protected by the Indian Caucasus. The Yuet-chi were 
themselves defeated by the son of the late Wu-sung 
chieftain. When his father fell Jn battle he found 
a secure asylum with the Hiung-nu, who now helped 
him to regain his lost patrimony. It was in the 
course of these movements that the ^akas and possibly 
some of the Hiung-nu moved down the Kabul valley 
into India, and occupied the country on the right 
bank of the Indus, right down even to Gujarat. It 
is one of their out-settlements on the Jumna that the 
coins and other antiquities of Muttra would seem 
to warrant. 


1 V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p, 210 IT. 
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Wliile all this was taking place across the borders 
of India, in India itself there was going forward a 
revolution of no less consequence. The Mauryan empire 
was overthrown by Pushyamitra Sunga. the Mauiya 
general, in spite of the loyalist minister, a brother-in* 
law of Yegnasena Sitakarni of the Dekhan. The 
usurper’s strength was tried by a triple war : — (1) 
against Menander, ruler of Kabul ; (2) against Kiiravela, 
the Kalinga ruler of Orissa ; (8) against the loyalist 
Yegnasena and in behalf of a counter-claimant to the 
throne of the kingdom of Vidharba. Though for the 
time successful against all these, the empire had suffered 
vital injuries. The Dekhau kingdom or viceroyalty 
becomes so powerful that the Andhras establish an 
imperial position themselves, and render their quota 
of service by holding out against the ^aka invaders 
from the north-west and west. It must have been in 
the course of these wars that the occasion should have 
arisen for the founding of the era which now goes 
by the name of Vikramaditya, and that under the 
name of daka. As to both these eras and the circum- 
stances of their origin, there is very considerable 
difference of opinion among scholars. In the course 
of the political shiftings described above, a clan of 
the Yuebchi, by name Kushina, was able to push its 
way into India and pstabiish a kingdom in the Punjab 
including Kasiuir. The greatest ruler among them, 
whose empire came into touch with the Chinese 
Empire on the one side and the Parthian on the 
other, is Kanishka, the Constantine of the Buddhism 
of the greater vehicle (Mahayilnism). Learned scholars 
associate him with both the eras above referred to, 
while there are yet others, who would dissociate him 
from either and refer him to a period later than both. 
None of them, however, take him beyond the period 
I have marked at the beginning. At the very beginning 
of the Christian era then the Punjab and the frontier 
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province, including Kilsinir, were under the Kusbanas 
OF their immediate predecessors or their successors. 
Gujarat and Malvii, including northern Konkan, were 
under the ^akas. 

During the period marked out above, we have been 
passing from the supremacy of Buddhism (if such 
an expression can be regarded as appropriate at all), 
through a reassei'tion of the Brahman ascendancy, on 
to a final compKjmise, ending on the one side in 
Mahriyinist Buddhism, and on the other in the 
Hinduism of the Gita. For as Professor Kern main- 
tains, on the authority of the Tibetan historian T&rAnath 
and the Saddhurma-puudarlka, Ihe founder of the 
Mruibyaniika school of Buddhism, NagUrjuna was a 
disciple of the Brahman R^huiabhadra who was much 
indebted to Sage Krishna. Paraphrased, this means no 
(ess than that these teachers drew a part of their 
inspiration from the Gita.' This is borne out by the 
importance that attaches to Bhakti (devotion) in 
Mahayiinist Buddhism and later Hinduism. 

During all this period of active mutations both in 
religion and politics, Houth India would appear to have 
been out of tins great vortex, This is a delusion due 
more to lack of information than to a lack of history. 
The edicts of Asoka mention the Ghola, Pandya, 
Kerala, SatTyaputra, and Ceylon, among those - with 
whom he entered into diplomatic relations. He thought 
it worth his while to send bis son and daughter to 
Oeylon as missionaries. These facts put it beyond a 
doubt that there was some communication between 
Magadha and Ceylon, generally by way of the sea. 
It cannot be that the neighbouring coast was not 
also brought into touch with the north. The edicts 
of Asoka, found in the Chitaldroog district, make it 
certain that there was some connexion, and in all 


■ Tianual of Indian Buddhiam, p. 122. 
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likelihood by way of land, and by the east coast. The 
Ceylonese tradition, as embodied in the Mahavamsa, 
is quite in support of this conclusion. Between the 
Mab&nYsbtra and Malva there was a great trank road 
notwithstanding the great forest region between them. 
This road it is that has given us the name DaksbinA- 
patha (Dekhan). Most likely this road wound its way 
over the hills by way of Burhanpur into western 
Malva. The middle region was the forest, which it 
continued to be even up to the days of Harsha. 

During this period, and for a long time after, 
Hindustan (the country north of the Vindhyas), kept 
touch with the outer world by way of land mainly; 
the south kept itself in contact with the rest of the 
world chiefly by way of the sea. That the Hindus 
did not always wait for others to come to them for 
goods is in evidence in a variety of ways. There is, 
first, the statement of Cornelias Nepos, who says that 
Q. Metellus Celer received from the king of the Suevi 
some Indians, who had been driven by storm into 
Germany in the course of a voyage of commerce.* 
This is quite a precise fact, and is borne out by a 
number of tales of voyages with the horrors attending 
navigation depicted in the liveliest colours in certain 
classes of writings both in Sanskrit and Tamil. Among 
the places mentioned iu the latter classes of sources 
are those in the Kast Indian Archipelago, such 
as Java (Savaham), Sambhava (Karpilrasambhavam), 
Eatahu (Sumatra), and ESjaham (Burma) not to 
mention China. It would thus appear that there was 
some very considerable activity in maritime commerce. 
They used to have lighthouses to warn ships and one 
such is described at the great port at the mouth of 
the Kavery, a big palmyra trunk carrying on the top 
of it a huge oil lamp. 


1 Macriodle, Ancient India, p. 110. 
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On either coast were towns of great commercial 
importance. Beginning with the coast of the Arabian 
Sea and passing over the ports beyond the region of 
South India, the first town of importance is what thel 
classical geographers call Tyndis (Tondi) where Quilandy 
now stands. Opposite to it lies what was called 
Liuke (White Island) now going under the name 
Sacrifice Bock or ‘ Velliyan Kalla ’ among the people. 
The Ophir of these geographers is located by some at 
the site of modern Beypore. South from this was the 
great mart of Muziris (Muyirikkridu, Kodungalur or 
Craiigaiuir) the port of Vanji or Karur, the capital of 
the Chevas, with the river-mouth Psendostomos (AU- 
mukham or false mouth). This is the port to which 
navigators turned their course when, through the 
enterprise of Harpalos, the south-west monsoon was 
discovered. Passing this port we come next to Bakare 
(Vaikkfirai) the port of Nyeacinda in the territory of 
tho Pandioii of Madura (Nirkkunj-am in the kingdom 
of the Pandyans at Madura). After this the classical 
geographers mention only Capo Comorin (Kutuari). 
Passing Kumari they lead us into the Argalic (Argali 
in Tamil, Mahodadi in Sanskrit) gulf, and thence into 
the port of Kolkoi (Korkai). It is here that the 
island of Taprabane naturally finds mention. The 
origin of this name for Ceylon has been the cause 
of very ingenious speculation. It is regarded by some 
as the equivalent of Tamraparni (the Tambapanni of 
the Buddhists). There is another derivation more 
fanciful than this, namely, tap Ravana aa a corruption 
of dipa Ravana. The more likely and much less 
ingenious origin would be dip Ruan, Ruan being one 
of the kingdoms in the Island of Ceylon, about the 
beginning of the Christian era, according to the MaJid- 
ramia ; and that the kingdom to which sailors should 
inevitably go from the Argalic gulf. Proceeding still 
further through the gulf these sailors came to the 
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eastern emporium of Tondi, the great mart for Chinese 
wares, and commodities from the Eastern Archipelago. 
Further north of this was Puhar at the mouth of 
the Kavery ; the next port of importance on this side 
was Maisolos as Pliny calls it (Masulipatam).’ 

To take up the political geography of south India 
as a whole then, the country south of the Krishna 
was divided among ‘the three crowned kings’ and 
seven chieftains, with an eighth coming somewhat 
later. It is the coast region and the more open 
country that belonged to the kings, while the middle 
regions of hills and forests belonged to the chieftains, 
and perhaps even a few tribes (Nagas and others). 
The east coast from neai- the mouth of the Krishna 
to the south of Toncii, in the Zamindari of Eamnad, 
belonged to the Chola, although midway between the 
kingdom proper and its northern viceroyiilty of Kancbi 
lay the bill-country round Tirukoilur, in the posses- 
sion of a class of chieftains named Malayam&n, very 
often loyal supporters of their suzerain, oacasionally 
truculent and rebellious. South of the Chola king- 
dom lay that of the Pandya, which extended from 
coast to coast, and embraced within its borders the 
modern districts of Madura and Tinnevelli, and the 
State of Travancore, taking in also a part of Coimba- 
tore and Cochin. This included in it the chieftain- 
cies of Aay {the Aioi of Ptolemy) round the Podyil 
hill in the western ghats, and of Evvi round about 
the port of Korkai in Tinnevelli. There was besides 
the domains of Peliau round the Palnis, which comes 
under their sphere of influence as well. North of this 
and along the western ghats on the sea-side lay the 
territory of the Chera : a territory stretching right 
across the Palghat gap through Salem aud Coimba- 


• Kiinakfts*bhai'8 lamils, 1800 years ago, oh. iii and Macrindle's 
Aneieiil ZTtdia and Ptolemy. 
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lorii. SoLUli Mysore was parcelled out among a number 
of chieftains corresponding to the modern Palayagars, 
whose allegiance was at the disposal of either, but 
the more powerful, of their neighbour kings. Such 
were the Irungu of Arayam, Pari of Parambunad, 
Adiyaman of Tagadiir (Dharmapuri) and Ori of the 
Kollimalais. The first of these was within Mysore 
territory proper, and to the east of his domain lay the 
Gangas, and Kongn to the south. 

These chieftaincies were the bone of contention 
between the Cholas and the Oheras. When the period 
under treatment begins, the Cholas are supreme under 
Karikal, who ascended the throne, probably after 
defeating the Chera and Pandya in a battle at Venpil 
(Koilvenni as it is now called) in the Tanjore district. 
He was a remarkable sovereign who, in many ways, 
contributed to the permanent welfare of his subjects, 
and has consequently been handed down to posterity 
as a beneficent and wise monarch. He constructed, 
the embankments for the Kavery, and his chief port 
Puhar was the great emporium of the east coast. 
His reign was long and, taken along with those of his 
two predecessors and the successor next following him, 
constitutes the period of the first Chola ascendancy 
in the south. In the reign of his successor a great 
catastrophe befell Puhar, and the city and port were 
both destroyed. This was a hard blow to the ascend- 
ancy of the Cholas. But Karikal had, after defeating 
his contemporary Chera, given one of his daughters 
in marriage to the son of his vanquished rival. This 
alliance stood the Cholas in good stead. Karikal’s 
successor began his reign with a victory, which his 
heir-apparent won for him, against the Chera and 
Pandya combined, at Kariyar, probably in the Salem 
district. When Puhar was destroyed there was a civil 
war, owing perhaps to the untimely death of the young 
Chola prince; and the Chera ruler for the time being. 
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advanced through the central region. He intervened 
in favour of his cousins with ellect, as against the 
rival claimants of royal blood, and restored the Chola 
dj'nasty to some power ; but the ascendancy surely 
enoiigh passed from them to the Chera. The Chera 
ascendancy under the Eed-Chera (Senguttuvan) lasted 
only one generation ; in the reign of his successor the 
Pandyas rose to greater importance and the Chera 
suffered defeat and imprisonment at his hands. This 
Pandya ascendancy probably lasted on somewhat 
longer till about the rise of the Pallavas in Kanchi. 
This course of the political centre of gravity of power 
in southern India is borne out in very important parti- 
culars by the Ceylon chronicle, called the Mah^vamia. 
According to this work, the Cbolas were naturally 
the greatest enemies of the Bingalese rulers. There' 
were usurpers from the Cholii country in Ceylon in 
the first century R. c. ; and there were invasions and 
oonnter-invasions as well. On one occasion the Chola 
invaders carried away 1*2,000 inhabitants of Ceylon and 
set them to work at ‘ the Kavery ’ as tlie Chronicle 
has it.' This looks very much like an exploit of 
Earik&la, seeing that it was be who built the city 
of Puhar. King Gajabahn of Ceylon was present at 
the invitation of the lied-Chera, to witness the celebra- 
tion of a sacrifice and the consecration of the tomple 
to the ‘ Chasto Lady ’ (Pattiny Devi) at Vanji, on the 
west coast. 

The ascendancy of the Chera, however, passed away, 
as already mentioned, to the Pandyas in the cfiursc of 
one single generation. The Ked-Chera was succeeded 
by his son, ‘the Chera of the elephant look’, who was 
his father's viceroy at Tondi, and figured prominently 
in the wars of his predecessor in the middle region. 
He was defeated and taken prisoner in a battle, which 


1 Upham'B liahJvamia, vol. i, p. 228. 
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he had to fight with the contemporary Pandyan, 
designated the victor, at Talaialanganam. With this 
mishap to the ruler the Chera ascendancy passes away. 
The Pandyans of Madura take their turn now, and 
continued to hold the position of hegemony up to the 
time that the Pallavas rise into importance. This, in 
brief and in very general terms, was the political 
history of South India at the beginning and during 
the early centuries of the Christian Era. 

Passing on from the political to the industrial con- 
dition of India, we have already described the principal 
sea-ports, both on the western and eastern seaboard. 
If, as has been pointed out, there were so many 
thriving ports and, if foreign merchants sought these 
for trade at considerable risk of pirates and, if there 
was so much enterprise in sea-going among the in- 
habitants of the country, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the country had a prosperous industry, and so, 
on examination, it appears certainly to have been. 
Apart from the complaints of Fetrooius that fashion- 
able Homan ladies exposed their charms much too 
immodestly by clothing themselves in the ‘ webs of 
woven wind as he called the muslins imported from 
India, Pliny says that India drained the Boman Empire 
annually to the extent of 5.6,000,000 sesterces, equal 
to .£436,979’ sending in return goods which sold at a 
hundred times their value in India.* He also remarks 
in another place, ‘this is the price ue pay for our 
luxuries and our women.’ 

That the industrial arts had received aitention and 
cultivation in early times in India is in evidence to 
the satisfaction of the most sceptical mind. The early 
Tamils divided arts into six groups: ploughing (mean- 


1 Mommen gives the total £11,000,000, £0,000,000 for Arabia, 
£€,000,000 for India. 

* Malabar Manual, vol. i, pp. 250-1. 
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ing thereby agricultrire), handicrafts, painting, com- 
merce and trade, the learned arts, and lastly the fine 
arts, or these agriculture and commerce were re- 
garded as of the first importance. Flourishing trade 
presupposes a volume of industry, the principal of 
which was weaving then, as it also has been until 
recently. Cotton, silk and wool seem to have been 
the materials that were wrought into cloths. Among 
the woollens we find mention of manufactures from 
the wool of rats, which was regarded as particularly 
vtfavm. There are thirty varieties of silks mentioned, 
each with a distinctive appellation of its own, as di.stiii- 
guished from the imported silks of China which had 
a separate name. The character of the cotton etuiVs 
that were manufactured is indicated by the compari- 
sons instituted between them and, ‘ sloughs of serpents’ 
or 'vapour from milk'; and the general description of 
these as ' those fine textures the thread of which 
could not be followed even by the eye.’ 

The chief exports from the country, as the author of 
the PeripluB says, were these : ‘ The produce of the soil 
like pepper, great quantities of best pearl are likewise 
purchased here, ivory, silk in the wob, spikenard from 
the Ganges, betel from the countries further to the 
east, transparent stones of all sorts, diamonds, rubies 
and tortoise shell from the golden Chersonese or from 
the islands off the coast of Limurike.’ This is all 
from the povl of Muziris on the west coast. He goes 
on to say : ‘ There is ii great resort of shipping to 
this port for pepper and betel ; the merchants bring 
out a large quantity of spice, and their other imports 
are topazes, stibium, coral, dint, glass, brass, and lead, 
a smctll quantity of wine as profitable as at Barugaza, 
cinnabar, fine clolh, arsenic and wheat, not for sale 
but for the use of the crew That Pliny's complaint 
about the drain was neither imaginary nor hypersensi- 
tive is in evidence in a passage de.scriptive of Muziris 
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in one ot the ancient classics of Tamil literatnre’: 
‘ Musiri to which come the well-rigged ships of the 
Yavanas, bringing gold and taking away spices in 
exchange.’ 

Begarding the trade of the east coast, here follows 
a description of Puhar as a port ; ‘ Horses were brought 
from distant lands beyond the seas, pepper was brought 
in ships ; gold and precious stones came from the 
northern mountains ; sandal and aghil came from the 
mountains towards the west; pearl from the sonthern 
seas and coral from the eastern seas. The produce of 
the region watered by the Ganges ; all that is grown 
on the banks of the Kavery ; articles of food from Ilam 
(Ceylon) and the manufactures of Kalaham (Burma)’® 
were brought there for sale, The products of particular 
importance veceived in the port of Q''ondi are aghil 
(a kind of black aromatic wood), fine silk stuff (from 
China), candy, sandal, scents, and camphor, All of 
these articles and salt were carried into the interior 
by means of wagons drawn by teams of oxen, slowly 
trudging along through town and village, effecting ex- 
changes with comiuoditics for export. Tolls were paid 
on the way, and the journey from the coast up the 
plateau and back again occupied many months. A 
brisk and thriving commerce with the corresponding 
volume of internal trade argues peace, and the period 
to which the above description will apply must have 
been a period of general peace in the Peninsula. 
They did not forget in those days to inaintain a regular 
customs establishment, the officials of which piled up 
the grain and stored up the things that could not 
immediately be measured and appraised, leaving them 
in the dockyards carefully sealed with the tiger signet 
of the king.’ 


1 AhanSnRru, IW. 

s PaflmaypSlai, 127 fl. and The Tamils 13(.C yean ayo, p. 27. 
S PofltnapiMlai, 184-6, 
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The Tauiils built their own ships ; and in the other 
crafts of the skilled artisan they stem to have attained 
some proficiency, though they availe I themselves of ex. 
perts from distant places. In the building of the royal 
palace at Pnhar, skilled artisans from IMagadha, mecha- 
nics from Rlanidain { Maharatta), smiths from Avanti 
(Malva), carpenters from Yavaua, worked* together with 
the artisans of the Tamil laud. There is mention of 
a temple of the most beautiful workmimship, in the same 
city, built by the Gurjjaras.* In the building of forts 
and in the providing of them with weapons and missiles, 
both for offence and defence, the Tamils had attained 
to something like perfection. Twenty.foiu' such weapons 
are mentioned among the defences of Madura. 

Passing on from the industrial to the literary, social 
and religious condition of the south, which we have 
so far been considering, we have again to do with 
the three kingdoms, each with a capital city and a 
premier port. The Cholas had their capital at Uraiy^r, 
with Puhar for an alternative capital and chief port ; 
the Pandyas had their capital at Madura, with the 
port and premier viceroyalty at Korkai ; the Cheras 
had their capital at Vanji, with the principal port 
and viceroyalty at Tondi. The Cholas had their pre- 
mier viceroy, who was generally the heir apparent, 
or at least a prince of the blood, at Kanchi. These 
towns and ports, therefore, bulk very largely in the 
literature and literary traditions of the period. The 
road from Kanchi to Trichinopalli appears to have 
passed through Tirukkoiliir. Prom Trichinopoly (i. e. 
TJraiyur) to Madura it lay along the more arid parts 
of the Tanjore district to Eodumbai in the state of 
Pudukkbtta, and thence to Xedungulam; from which 
place the road broke into three, and led up to Madura 

’ Manimekhalai, Canto xii, 11. 107 and fl. 

s Ibid xviii, 1. 145. 
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in three branches. Fiom this last town a road kept 
close to the banks of the river Vaigai up to the Palnis ; 
and from there it went up the hills and down again 
along the banks of the Periyar to the town of Vauji, 
situated near its mouth. There were also other roads 
besides ; one, at least, from Vanji to the modern Karoor,. 
and thence on to TirukkoilCir, These roads were not 
safe in all parts alike, there being certain portions of 
them that passed through desert regions, inhabited by 
wild tribes, who w’cre a cause of terror to the way- 
farers, particularly those who had something to lose, 
notwithstanding the fact that robbery was punished 
with nothing short of impalement. Journeys were none 
the less frequent for purposes of pilgrimage, or in 
search of patronage for learning, or for the profits of 
commerce. 

The rulers in those days bold before them high ideals 
of government. Their absolute authority was limited 
by the ‘live groat assemblies’, as they were called, of 
ministers, priests, generals, heralds (spies), and ambas- 
sadors. There appears to have been a general permit 
for a learned Brahmin to speak his mind in any durbar ; 
and these often gave out thoir opinions most fearlessly. 
This privilege was similarly accorded also to men of 
learning. I give a few instances in illustration : a 
Brahmin pilgrim from the Chola country happened 
to be present at the Chora court, when the Chera king 
gave orders to his -ministers to set his army in motion 
to avenge an insult that some northern princes, he was 
told, had given him. The minister’s remonstrance and 
the reluctance of the general were overruled. This 
Brahmin got up and pointed out, in a speech, that he 
had warred for the fifty years of his rule in order to safe- 
guard his earthly interests, but had done very little to 
provide for himself in the life to come. Of course 
the expedition was countermanded, and the king began 
to make provision for the future. A young P.andya 
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king of the next generation showed himself too enthusi- 
astic for war, and it fell to the lot of one of the poets 
*t court to wean him of this war craze. In a poem of 
850 lines he conveyed the hint to the king ; if langu^e 
<!an be conceived to be the art of concealing thought, 
here is an instance par excellence. The next instance 
tabes us to the court of the Malayaman of Tirukkoiliir, 
who neglected his wife. A number of poets of the 
first rank interceded and restored him to her. The 
nest case that I will mention liere is that of a poet, 
who enjoyed the patronage of successive Chola rulers. 
He found that at the end of a civil war the victorious 
Chola was about to put to death his vanriuished cousin, 
The poet pointed out that the victory tarnished the 
good name of the Cliolas, quite iia much as a defeat ; 
4tnd that he did not know whether to rejoice for the 
victorious Chola or weep for the vanquished one. 
The intercession was certainly ell'ective. These illus- 
trations show in addition the respect that learning 
commanded. I shall permit myself one more illustra- 
tion to show this respect. The warlike Fandya referred 
to already, came to the throne young. He had imme- 
diately to go to war against a combination of his two 
neighbours, and his court was naturally anxious as to the 
result. The young prince in a poem, full of poetical 
grace,, assured them that he would return victorious, 
and that, if he should fail, the poets of his court, 
including Wangudi Marudan, might cease to attend. 

The ideal of justice set before them in those days 
was something unattainable. Tliey strove their utmo.st 
to attain to the sublimity of their ideal; and a king 
was judged good or bad upon the degree of success 
he achieved in this particular branch of his duties. 
‘Oh the king! he is to blame if the rains fail; he is 
to blame if women go astray. What is there in a 
king’s estate, except perpetual anxiety, that people 
should envy the position of a king for ! ’ Learning went 
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in search of patronage. There must have been a very 
considerable output of literature. It was doubtless to 
check the growth of the weed of learning that a body 
of censors callecl the ^angam was instituted. It is a 
number of works, which received the imprimatur of 
this learned body, that has been the source of all this 
information regarding this period. This is not the 
place to enter into the question of the origin of Tamil 
literature ; or of its independence or otherwise ; or of 
its connexion with the literature of Sanskrit. But I 
may remark, in passing, that Tamil literature (as distinct 
from language.) cannot lay claim to that independence 
that its votaries demand for it with more zeal than 
argument. Learning was somewhat widespread and 
much sought after. ^Vomen had their share of learning, 
as the number of women poets indicates. Nor was- 
this learning confmed to the Brahmin ; although he was 
the sole custodian of the ‘northern lore’. 

In matters religious there was a happy confusion. 
Jains, Buddhist^', Brahmins, ^aivas, Vaishnavas, and 
people of other persuasions, both major and minor, all 
lived together and at pence with one another. ' There 
were splendid temples in the city dedicated to the 
worship of the celestial tree Kalpaka, the celestial ele*^ 
phant Airavata, Vajrayudha (the thunderbolt of Indra), 
Baladeva, Siirya, Chandra, Siva, Subrahmaniya, Sata- 
vahana, of Nigrantba, Kama (god of love), and Yama 
(god of death). There were seven vihara.'s reputed to 
have been built by Indra, the king of the gods in which 
dwelt no less than 300 monks (Buddhistic). The temple 
of Yama was outside the walls of the town, in the 
burial ground in the city of Puhar, the capital of the 
Cholas.' * The three rival systems of the Brahmins, 
and those of the Jains and the Buddhists flourished 
together, each with its own clientele unhampered by 


* Pallina'p'palni, etc. 
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the others in the prosecution of. its own holy rights. 
The Brahmin was regarded as an inconvenience, by 
some, but the general feeling was that he was indis- 
pensable to the prosperity of the State. A devout 
Buddhist and an ascetic Jain prince both speak of 
him with great respect. He was the custodian of the 
hidden lore; he was the guardian of the sacred fire, 
the source of material prosperity to the State; he 
was the person who performed the sacrifices according 
to the difficult orthodox rites, and who brought timely 
rain. These are the terms in which these heterodox 
writers refer to him. He had a function in society 
aud he discharged it faithfully. The whole attitude 
both of the orthodox and also of the heterodox in 
matters of religion was pity for the ignorance of the 
other; but nothing more bitter, as Max Milller has 
very well pointed out. 

Animism seems to have played an important part 
in the religious system of those days. There was a 
temple consecrated to the 'Chaste Lady', as she was 
called, who died in consoQuence of the murder of her 
husband. Her images are preserved in temples up to 
the present times, for, according to Dr. A. K, Kiima- 
rasami,' some of the images depicted in illustration of 
the ancient art of Ceylon are of this deified woman, Sati 
was in vogue: but under well recognized limitations. 
This was permitted only to women, who had neither na- 
tural guardians to fall back upon, nor children to bring 
up. That it was not uncommon for young women 
to return to their parents widowed, is vouched for by 
a comparison that a poet institutes between the ap- 
proach of darkness and the return of the widowed young 
Woman, whose husband had lately fallen in war. An- 
nual festivals were celebrated with great and one 

of the grandest was lhat to Indra celebrated at Piihar. 


> J. E A. S., 1009, p. -I'n. 
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I have gathered my facts from a vast body of Tamil 
literature only recently made available to the student. 
I now proceed to consider, the sources of this inl'or- 
raation, which are the classical writers; Indian literature, 
Tamil and Sanskrit: and the Ceylonese chronicle. Of 
the first group, Strabo wrote in the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius, Pliny published his geography in a. d. 77 ; 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea was written in the 
first century a.d. ; Ptolemy wrote his geography about 
A.D. 160; the Pbutiiigeriaii Tables were composed in 
A.D. 222. There were other writers who wrote later, 
but we are not concerned with them directly. I would 
draw attention to three points, taken from the works 
of classical writers. 

Pliny remarks : ‘ At the present day voyages are made 
to India every year, and companies of archers are 
carried on board, because the Indian seas are infested 
by pirates’. Later on he says: 'It (Muziris) is not a 
desirable place of call, pirates being in the neighbour- 
hood, who occupy a place called Nitrias; and besides, it 
is not well supplied with wares for trailie '. This 
was before a.d. 77. Ptolemy regarded this port Muziris 
as an emporium, and places the country of Aioi south 
of Bakarai. The Peutingeriaii Tables state clearly that 
two Roman cohorts were maintained in the same town 
for the protection of Roman commerce. 

Mr. Sewell, who has made an elaborate study of 
the Roman coins found in India, considers that the 
coin finds lead to the following conclusions' ; 

1. There was hardly any commerce between Rome 
and India during the Consulate. 

2. With Augustus began an intercourse which, en- 
abling the Romans to obtain oriental luxuries during 
the eo.rly days of the empire, culminated about the 
time of Nero, who died a.d. C8. 


1 J.R.A.S., 1001, p. 501. 
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3. From this time forwarJ the trade declined till 
+he date, of Caracalia, a. d. 217, 

4. Froin the date of Caracalia it almost entirely 
><»ased. 

5. It revived again, though slightly, under the 
Byzantine emperors. 

He also infers that the trade under the early em- 
perors was in luxuries: under the later ones in industrial 
products, and under the Byzantines the commerce was 
with the south-west coast only, and not with the inte- 
rior. He difl'ers from those who find an explanation 
of this Hiictuation in the political and social condition 
■of India itself, and the facilities or their absence for 
navigating the seas; and considers that the cause is to 
be sought for in the political and social condition of 
liome, 

From an examination of the second class of my 
sonrees of information alone, we find that there was 
a period when South India was under great rulers, 
who gave the country peace and thus provided the 
indispensable security for commerce. This period can 
he shown to correspond to that of the lloiiian empire 
from Augustus to Caracalia. After this period, we 
find the country in a condition of political flux. These 
being so we may still find one, at least, of the most 
potent causes of this commercial decline in the 
internal condition of ludia itself. Pliny and Ptolemy 
do not mention the Roman cohorts at IVfiiziris which 
the Peuivijeria.'i Tables do. The first exploit of the 
Red Chera is the destruction of the Kadaiubu tree 
on the sea coast. Another coiuplinieut that the poets 
never miss an opportunity of bestowing upon this 
patron is that the Chera fleet sailed on the waters 
of that littoral with a sense of dominion and security. 
The Kadambu mentioned above is c.xplained as a tree 
of extraordinary power which could not he cut down 
by ordinary man. I rather think from the context 
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that it has reference to a piratical rendezvous. If this 
view be correct, the advent of the said Chera brought 
along with it secuidty. This would be in conformity 
with Ptolemy’s reference to Aay, who was one ol the 
seven chieftains known to literature as ‘the last seven 
patrons’. From the body of works known to Tamil 
scholars as 6angam works their contemporaneity 
could easily be established. I have examined this ques- 
tion elsewhere in the chapter on The Aug\istan Age 
of Tamil Lileraturc and find the name Aay a distinctive 
name of an individual, and not that of a family. 
Then Aay must have been the contemporary of, or a 
little older than, Ptolemy, and the age of Ptolemy 
would practically be the age of the Red Chera, and 
the Chera ascendancy. This conclusion only confirms 
what has been arrived at independently of this class 
of evidence. Gajabahu of Ceylon, who visited the Red 
Chera almost at the end of his reign, ruled according 
to the Ceylonese chronicle from A. D. 113 to 135. 
Allowing for the difference between the Ceylonese 
date of the Nirvana of the Ruddha and that arrived 
at by modern scliolars, as Dv. Fleet, namely, sixty 
years, the date for (Tajabahu would be a. d. 173 to 193. 
The Chera ascendancy then would cover the latter two- 
thirds of the second century a.d, Here has to he 
brought in the PaisAchi work Brihai Kathd. Among the 
temples mentioned as having been found at Pubar 
was one dedicated to Satavahaua. This personage was 
the ruler in whose court flourished the minister 
Gunadyfti who was the author of this stupendous work 
which stands at the root of all romantic literature 
in India, whether in Sanskrit or any vernacular. It 
was a translation of this work that set the fashion in 
Tamil for the compOBilion of the romantic epics. The 
age of the original is still matter under investigation. 
The latest authority on the question is the Dutch 
scholar Speyer, who would place it in the third century 
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A.D. at the earliest — a date clearly impossible according 
to our line of inquiry. I shall not say more about 
it here now ; but only remark that one of the works, 
clearly based upon this, has to be referred to a period 
anterior to the astronomer, Varahamihira a.d. 533. 
This work, Manimkkhalu refers to the asterism under 
which the Buddha was Iwrn as the fourteenth ; which, 
according to the modern computation, following 
Varahamibira, ought to be the seventeenth. The Ceylon 
Chronicle also deserves to be investigated more carefully. 
So far investigations from different points of view only 
appear to confirm its chronology, except for the cor- 
rection made above. 

The date of the deatli of Caracalla corresponds closely 
to the disappearance of the ^atavilhanas of the Dekhan. 
According to the latest opinion the power of the 
Knsh&nas also vanished about the same period. In 
South India likewise the Pandya ascendancy passes into 
darkness. The century following is one of the dark 
spots in Indian history, until the rise of the Guptas 
in the north, of the ChAjukyas in the Dekhan, and of 
the Pallavas in the south. More research into Tamil 
literature and the Ceylon Mahavam^a would yield 
results worth the trouble, failing coins and other 
auxiliaries. There may be also something to be 
gained by a careful study of the traditions that grew 
up later on. 



CHAPTEK V 


THE MYSORE STATE~A RETROSPECT 

The State of Mysore over which His Highness Sri 
Krishna Raj Wadeyat Bahadur, a.c.s.i., presides, lies 
between 11° dS' and 15' 2' north latitude and between 
74’ 42' and 78° 3C' east longitude. It occupies just 
the apex of the triangle which is known as the plateau 
of the Dekhan. Mysore itself is a somewhat irregular 
quadrilateral resting upon the shoulders of the eastern 
and the western ghats, where they make their junction 
in the cluster of hills round about the Nilgiris. 
Raised from two to three thousand feet above the sea 
it has a salubrious climate, and falls into two divisions, 
each with distinctive physical features. The one is 
the Malnad (hill country) extending between the wes* 
tern ghats and a line drawn from Bhikarpur to 
Periyapatna and onward even to Biligirirangan hills; 
then the maidan (plain) all east of it up to the Madras 
frontier. The quadrilateral measures 290 miles east to 
west and 230 miles north to south, occupying an area 
of 29,445 square miles, of which an area of thirteen 
square miles has been assigned to form the Civil and 
Military Station of Bangalore, which is directly under 
the British administration. The population of the 
State, excluding that of the Civil and Military Station, 
was returned in the last census il901) as 5,449,800 
(2,7.51,902 males and 2,(197,898 females), averaging 186 
to the square mile. More than five millions or 92'63 
per cent of the total are Hindus ; Musalm&ns number 
208,131 or 4'92 per cent; and Christians 32,933 or 
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0’(3 per cent. As many as 86,029 are returned as 
‘animistic’ and the Jains number 13,682. Of the 
total population only five per cent are literate, Of the 
males only nine per cent are literate. 

The State, as it is at present, has been in exist- 
ence as a single political entity only from a. d. 1800 
onwards; but the territory comprised therein has had 
a history of its own long anterior to this period. 
There are traditions local and general, connecting this 
area with the great epics of the Ramilyaiia and the 
MahabhS,rata. As we come down the stream of time, 
Jain traditions record that the great Mauryau em- 
peror, Chandragiipta, retired from the world and spent 
the evening of life in contemplation at Sravana Belgola. 
His more famous grandson, Asoka, if the Mahavamia 
is to bo believed, sent missionaries to Mahishaman^ala. 
This name for the territory has not been found 
either in the inscriptions of Asoka or that of Saruudra- 
gupta. There is no doubt that both Asoka, and after 
him the SatavSihanas and finally Samudragupta, had 
all of them some historical connexion with the coun- 
try, bnt it is not referred to by the name Mahisha- 
mandala.' 13c this as it may, we have certain references 
in Tamil literature to chief's who have to be located 
in Mysore and it has to be assumed that, so far as 
can be known at present, the history of the Mysore 
country begins with tlie Christian era at least. 

At this period the Gangas occupy the southern [)Or- 
tion of Mysore with their capitals, first at Kolav and 
later on at Talakad. Among ihose who met the Chera 
king, ^enguttnvan, in his northern expedition were 
the Gangas, and they visited him when he was in 
camp at Ihe foot of the Nilgiris. From this time 
onwards the province is divided into three distinct parts, 

' I am glad to find mj'self supported by Dr. Fleet id this position 
rtide p. 426 H s«2'p A. S., p. IQIO. 
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each with a history of its own, roughly correspond- 
ing to the three British divisions of Ashtagraiu, 
Nandidroog and Nagar. These ancient divisions were 
Gangavadi 90, 000, Nnlambavadi 32,000 and Banavase 
12,000.* Of these three, the first was under the 
Ganges up to the end of the first millenniam after 
Christ ; the second was at first divided among the 
Bftnas or ^lahivalis, the Vaidniubas, and part perhaps 
among the Cholas and the Pallavas, till at last the 
Pallavas coni]uered them and made the whole an 
annexe to their dominions. The territory of Banavase 
maintained itself from the beginning of the Christian 
era, possibly earlier, to its absorption by the early 
Cha,|ukyuiS, about the time that Nolambavadi was con- 
quered by the Pallavas. 

Up to A.D. 000, then, the three parts of the 
Mysore province each bad an independent history and 
was struggling to maintain its independence. Then 
two of them lost it, while the third was more fortu- 
nate than either of its neighbours. It is in the history 
of the third that we have to look for the early history 
of Mysore, though it was not known by that name. 
About A. It. CtOl', when the Chalukyas, north of the 
Krishna, who were in occupation practically of the whole 
of the Dekban, and the I'allava masters of the south 
were fighting for ascendency in India south of the 
Vindbyas, the province of Mysore, situated at a con- 
venient angle between the two great powers, was 
allowed to develop on her own lines for a short time. 

The Pallavas and Chalukyas had to maintain an 
incessant struggle along the Tungabhadra-Krishna 

1 The Cguroj .ittanbod to eocli numo soou to iiidioatc eitber the rovcuuo 
paid or the value of tbe prudiiL-e, as is cuBtomary oven non in 
certain locoIiLicB. Mr. Bicc conRiders it to be ibo former. Dr. Fleet 
talios them to stand for the number of towiiBliips in tbe division, in 
spite of apparent cxeggeraliou. TbiB does not find support ia exist- 
ing practice, which clearly indicates that it is either revenue, or 
iucome, sometimes the qnanlily o' seed required. 
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frontier. In this struggle ]5anavase loses its imlividual 
existence and the Chahikyaii frontier is advanced into 
the province of Mj'scjre in the west and the Circars 
in the east. In the latter region a now viceroyalty is 
created with a brother of the king for its viceroy, 
and this latter becomes the founder of a separate 
dynasty, that of the eastern Chalnkyas. Tiie two great 
Powers, however, wear out each other in the struggle, 
and what follows, as a natural consequence, is tlic sub- 
version of ])oth. The (duilnkyas are overtlivowu by the 
Rashtraknuis and the I’allava empire bivuks up into 
a numbtir of petty principalities, owing perhaps to the 
temporary occupation of Kanclii by the Hashtrak’ta 
Dantidiu’ga Vairamegha. All those transactions take 
place a!)ont .\. i>. 7d4; and during this time eastern 
Mysore is clo.sely associated with tlie fortunes of the 
Palliivas and southern Mysore or GangavacU is loft for 
a while to herself. The ne.vt century is a period of 
steady advance of the (iangas, It is at the end of 
this period that the Gangas advance in the southern 
direction and fight a battle against Yaraguna Pandya 
at Tirupparambiyam, near Kiimbakouam. iMeantimo 
the Rushtrakfitas in tlic norlh have had time to con- 
solidate their nowly-woii empire, shifting their capitnl 
to an interior place from .Badfniii once destroyed hy 
the Paliavas. The llfislitraktlta capital was at Jfanya- 
keta, which is identified with r»Ialk)ied in tlie Xi^iam's 
dominions. Having set inaflers right at head-quarters, 
these EaslitrakCiUis were in a position to advance their 
arms southward and soulli-oastward. and (he absence 
of a powerful State f.icililalod this movement. The 
Gangas became tlie foudatoiios of tlie Itashtrakutas, 
who even occupy Kaiichi for a time, stopping for a 
while the growth of the Chola power just rising above 
the horizon of South Indian politics. With the begin- 
ning of the tenth century after Christ the aspect of 
affairs in South India was somewhat as follows: the 
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Kaj'hti'aknta, Krishna III, having been in temiiorary 
occnpat.ion of Kanchi, completely shattered the 
remnant of the rallavas, while before his time 
the Gangas had been reduced to subjection by his 
predecessors. South of the Mysore frontier there arose 
a new Power which had been for some time forming 
a State of its own oiu pi' the disintegrating Pallava- 
dominions. The great Cliola Parantaka overthrew the 
Ganga-Paliavas, then the I’andyas and the Keralas, 
and made for himself, in touch with all three alike, the 
Chola kingdom which was destined to a far greater 
future. The net result of all this activity was that 
the Rilshtrakii^a frontier M'as pushed back past the 
plateau of Mysore, It was time then for the rising 
Cliolas to measure their strength with that of the 
EashtrakCltas, when these latter were overthrown by 
the Chalukyas in a. n. 972. This event facilitated 
mutters considerably for the Cholas, as thoir previous 
attempts in this direction had been foiled by the suc- 
cessful resistance of the (hiagii feudatories of the 
lilshtrakiitas, Bajfiditya, tlic huir-iipparont to the Chola 
empire, fell at Takkrilam about the middle of the 
century, and the C^mln advance hud been put back 
by this event for half a century. 

The overthrow of the Kasbu'akfitas iuA. n. 972 was 
followed by a cessation of activity on their southern 
frontier, and the Gangus were left to develop them- 
selves as best they might. This was the opportunity 
for the Cholas, who by now had occupied the Kongo 
country beyond. Before the Chalukyas could consider 
themselves secure in the north of Mysore, the Cholas 
pushed their arms northward over the passes and 
overthrew the Gangas, occupying 'L’nlakiid in the west 
and Kolar in the east. Then began, between the two 
Powers, the Chola from the south and Chilukya from 
the north, one of the most persistent and well-matched 
struggles for the po.$SGSsion of what is now the State 
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of Mysore. During the first quarter of the tenth 
eentuiy, the southern Power under the great Kajaraja 
and his son Eajendra had occupied the country corre- 
sponding to the niaidan part almost, and the Chalukyas 
were left in possession only of what was Banavase 
12,000 and the extreme northern part of Nolaiubavadi 
32,000. Along a frontier stretching from Yedatore in 
the west to Henjeru and Chitaldroog in the east, the 
two Powers contended for mastery and the contest 
had become very earnest, when Ahavainalla Homesvara 
ascended the throne of the Karnataka. Ahavamalla's 
reign and that of his son Vikrainaditya occupied the 
rest of the century and the first quarter of the next. 
During this period the Chola empire enjoyed a snc- 
oession of great rulers ending with Kulottunga Chola, 
'who abolished tolls'. It was in the course of this 
struggle that this part of the table-land had the 
chance of being brought under one rule, and the first 
independent dynasty of Mysore came then into being. 

This was the dynasty of Hoysalas, sometimes wrongly 
designated Bellulas, which having been chieftains of 
a petty district in Hassan. advanced to become one 
of the great South Indian Powers. The first rulers of 
this dynasty distinguished themselves agninst the 
Cholas on Ijehalf of the Chalukyas, and obtained for 
this service a greatly extended viceroyalty whicb, 
while yet Vishnuvardhana was ruling, embraced the 
whole of the present province of Jlysore. Before he 
died, he left the Hoysala kingdom with its frontier 
advanced in the north up to the Krishna. His son 
and grandson were engaged in consolidating this king- 
dom and putting it upon a footing of peace and pros- 
perity. The next rulers were in a position to lead 
up their forces to bear their share in the break-up of 
the great Chola empire in the south. The Chalukya 
empire had gone past reclamation and the Katachurya 
usurpers had bad a bad time of it in maintaining 
G 
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themselves against the Yadavas of Devagiri, the Kaka- 
tiyas of Warangal, and the Hoysalas themselves. 
When this great empire had been divided among the 
three, the turn for the Cholas came. The Kakatiyas 
occupied Kanchi for a while, the Pandyas marched 
upon Trichinopoly and were in occupation of Srlrangam. 
In this condition, the Cholas found the Hoysalas 
ready enough friends. The Hoysala Narasimha and 
his son S'‘imesvara drove out the Pandyas indeed, but 
took their place and not only occupied Srlrangam 
but divided themselves also into two branches, one 
ruling the empire above the Ghats and the other that 
below. 

It is now that the Hoysala empire reached the high 
water-niiirk of its prosperity, Then came the great 
invasion of the Dekhan under Malik Kaffir, followed 
within a quarter of a century by a more systematic 
conquest by Muhammad bin Toghldk. First the 
Yadavas, then the Kakatiyas, and last of all the 
Hoysalas were overthrown by the former, who advanced 
farther south and occupied Madura and places round 
about. With the return of Malik Kafnr, the Hindu 
powers had some respite which they made use of for 
reconstruction, perhaps not entirely successful, which 
a fresh advance of the Muhammadans under Muham- 
mad bin Toghldk for a time kept back. It required a 
man of genius to gather together the separate and 
isolated efforts of petty chieftains, and then arose the 
great Vijianaguv empire, thanks to the guidance of 
Vidyaranya. 

The Hoysalas who had, since the burning down of 
their capital at Halebid by Malik Kafiir, been at 
Tondanilr, easily succumbed to the rising Power and 
the State of Mysore was among the earliest acquisi- 
tions of Vijayanagar. The varying fortunes of this 
empire, it will be out of place to trace here. During 
all the waxing and waning of this great Hindu State 
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on the Tungabhadra, Mysore enjoyed the geographical 
advantages of her situation and had been divided into 
three chief viceroyalties — that of Channapatna and 
Srirangapatna in the south, and Bednur in the north. 
In the intrigues at the court of Vijayanaggar, some 
of the Mysore Naiks played their inglorious parts, till 
the great catastrophe that overwhelmed the great 
empire threw them all into confusion for a while. 
When matters quieted down after the battle of Tali- 
kota, the whole empire was nominally under the 
ruler at Penukoiida, but the viceroys at Madura and 
Srirangapatna regarded themselves as practically inde- 
pendent. Jagadcvarvarayiilu or Rtinapeddajagadevara.- 
yulu had been disgraced, and his possessions were 
falling into the hands of the viceroy at Srlrauga- 
patna,. 

In this state of affairs in South India generally, 
there arose among the number of chieftains, who were 
the actual rulers of the territory under the Seringa- 
patam viceroy, a Wo^eyav of remarkable ability. This 
was Baja Wo^eyar of Mysore belonging, as he claimed, 
to the Yadava family of Guzerat. His hist ancestor 
came into Mysore from the ‘ banks of the Godavari ’ 
two centuries before a.d. IfiOO, and the family had 
since been in the enjoyment of a comparatively small 
bit of territory in and around the taluk of Mysore. 
It was given to Raja Wodeyar to enlarge his petty 
principality into a compact kingdom, and this could be 
done only by occupying the vicevoyalty of Tirumalaraya 
of Seringapatam. 

Raja Wodeyar took advantage of the cliffcrence.s 
between Veokatapati Raya at head-quarter.s at Penu- 
konda and his nephew Tirumalaraya of Seringapatam, 
and enlarged his territory by first attacking that of the 
Ohennapatna viceroy and then of his suzerain, the 
viceroy at Seringapatam. When matters were ripe 
and he found himself strong enough, he brought on 
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a qaarrel with the viceroy, which eventually was taken 
to be cause enough to go to war. He who had taken 
measures carefully for the forthcoming eventuality 
proved the stronger of the combatants. Tirumalar&ya 
had to flee for life, and was eventually killed and 
Seringapatam fell to Raja Wodeyar. He, however, 
deemed it prudent to get his possession ratified by 
an imperial grant in a.d. 1612. Thus came into being 
the State of Mysore properly so-called. 

Under Raja Wodeyar and his immediate successors, 
the State occupied only the districts of the same 
name, and it was not till the throne passed into a 
collateral branch under a nephew, Kantiravanarasaraja 
Wo^eyAr, that anything like a systematic conquest of 
the Ghennapatna viceroyalty was attempted ; and when 
.he laid down the responsibility of royalty he had 
extended the boundaries of the State very considerably. 
Next followed Do44a Deva Raja Wodeyar, who pursued 
the policy of his predecessors and extended his territory 
through the Tuinkur and Chitaldroog districts so that 
when his nephew, Cbikkadeva Raja Wodeyar, came to 
the throne in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
about the same time as the Emperor Aurangzeb ruled, 
he had only to purchase Bangalore from Ekojee in 
order to complete the state of M^ysore, and to occupy 
the maidan part, leaving the Malnad still under the 
most able among the Naiks of Ikkeri (near Bednur). 
The making of Mysore was now complete, and Chikka- 
deva had to organize the territories. In this great 
work, he was ably supported, first by his Jain tutor, 
Vishalakshana Pundit of YelandOr, and then by Tirumala 
lyangar, a friend and fellow pupil. When he died in 
A. 0. 1704, a few years before his imperial contem- 
porary, he left to his deaf-mute son a well-ordered 
State, including not only the maidan parts of Mysore, 
but also the bordering districts below the ghats, with 
a full treasury, and a capable and faithful minister- 
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ragent in the person of his life-long friend Tirumala 
lyangar. 

This state of affairs gave an opportunity for the 
disorderly elements to assert themselves, which under 
the strong rule of Kantirava Narasa, and before him 
of Eaja Wodeyar, had been kept well in hand. Through 
the great ability and management of the Brahmin 
minister, the so-called ‘ Mooka Arasu ’ (the dumb-king) 
passed away after a peaceful reign leaving behind him 
a son. Under this son, the State was exposed to two 
great dangers from outside. The Ikkeri Naiks had been 
weakened, and eventually reduced to nullity, through 
the double attack from the Bijapur Sultans on the 
one side and the Mysore Wo^eyars on the other. The 
removal of this barrier exposed the rising state of 
Mysore to the invasions of the Musalmans of the 
Dekhan and the Mahrattas. When Dc^ija Krishna 
Baja was ruling Mysore, the Dalavays came into 
notice as a distinct factor in politics. They rendered 
service to the State by first taking D#vanahalli and 
Cbikkaballapur and then Savandroog, near Bangalore, 
and by successfully withstanding the Mahrattas. When 
Krishna I passed away bu left behind him no proper 
heir, and the usual struggles at king-making began. 
The first nominee did not prove a very apt tool, and 
the king-makers discovered that they had mistaken 
their man. He was sent away to Kabbaldroog to 
perish there, and in hia stead a baby, Krishna Raja, 
was placed upon the throne. The real power in the 
State actually passed out of the hands of the Maharaja 
into the hands of the three great functionaries of 
State — the Dalavay, the Pradfaan and the Sarvudhikari. 
Two brothers of the famous Dalavay family and a 
cousin divided the three places among themselves, and 
the administration was carried on smoothly for some- 
time, when the Maharaja began to chafe under the 
yoke thus gradually made heavier as he felt. In this 
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State of affairs in Mysore, there was coming into notice 
a young Musalman in the Mysore army, who had 
attracted his G-eneral’s attention in the siege of Devan- 
halli by the Mysore forces under Nanjaraja, against 
the Nawab of Sira. The young man was soon advanced 
to the position of a squadron commander, and found 
scope for rendering more useful service to his master 
in the operations round Trichinopoly during the 
Karnatic wars of the eighteenth century. Dalavay 
Devaraja having grown too old, an exchange of offices 
took place between the brothers, and Nanjaraj assumed 
command at Trichinopoly, where for distinguished ser- 
vice Haidar had been rewarded with the Foujdari of 
Dindigul, When Nanjaraj returned to Mysore, matters 
were growing ripe for a revolution. Devaraj having 
retired from public life, the Maharaja was getting tired 
of the yoke of Nanjaraja who was becoming very high- 
handed, and an attempt was made by the palace party 
to get rid of the troublesome minister, Haidar's aid 
was called in and for the while Nanjaraja was com- 
pelled to retire on pension. All that he was doing, 
and more, was entrusted to J^aidar, who got rid of 
TCanfls Bao, whom he had made use of as an apt tool 
in all his previous transactions, The power over the 
army and the financial control given to him to stop 
the inroads of troublesome foes like the Nawah of 
Sira and the Mahrattas, made him the arbiter of the 
situation, and he then became the ruler of the State, 
though he still preserved the monarchy of the 
Wodeyars by nominating one from among the young 
cousins of the Koyal family, when Krishna Baja II 
passed away. The circumstances of the selection are 
thus described by Wilks : ‘ He ordered all the children 
to he collected from the different branches of the 
house, who, according to ancient precedent, were 
entitled to furnish a successor to the throne. The 
ceremonial observed on this occasion, however childish. 
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•was in perfect accordance with the feelings which he 
intended to delude, and sufficiently adapted to the 
superstition of the fatalist. The hall of audience was 
strewed round with fruits, sweetmeats and .lowers, 
playthings of various descriptions, arms, books, male 
and female ornaments, bags of money, and every 
varied object of puerile or manly pursuit ; the children 
were introduced together and were all invited to help 
themselves to whatever they liked best ; the greater 
number were quickly engaged in a scramble for the 
fruits, sweetmeats and toys; but one child was at- 
tracted by a brilliant little dagger, which he took up 
in his right hand, and soon afterwards a lime in his 
left. "That is the Rajah", exclaimed Haidar. “His 
first care is military protection, bis second to realize 
the produce of his dominion, bring him hither, and 
let me embrace him." The assembly was in a universal 
murmur of applause, and he ordered the cbild to be 
conducted to the Hindu palace and prepared for 
installation.’ 

It was the rdle of I^aidar to enlarge the boundaries 
of the Mysore kingdom beyond its former boundaries, 
so as to include within its dominions the countries 
right up to the Krishna in the north and as far as 
Dindigul in the south. He had to contend against 
the Nizam and the more powerful Mahrattas in the 
north and the English Company in the east and 
south. In spite of reverses he maintained the terri- 
tories of Mysore intact and left them all to his son, 
who for the first time did away with the fiction of 
a Maharaja. Tipfi Sultan followed in the wake of 
his father and cherished ambitions, which constantly 
led him to trample upon his neighbour’s rights. This 
eventually led to a combination a.mong them and 
TipQ had to accept the inevitable. He never gave up 
organizing himself for a final struggle, which led to the 
fall of Seringapatam, and the restoration of the Hindu 
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dynasty of the Wodeyars under Krishna Baja Wodeyac. 
All this brings us to the nineteenth century which 
begins with the Mysore State as it is at present. 
The young Maharaja's administration was to be con- 
ducted by the Regent Pilrniah. Sir Barry Close was 
then British Resident, with Sir Ai-thur Wellesley as 
Commander of the forces. Pilrniah carried on the ad- 
ministration till A. D. 1812, when the Maharaja assumed 
the responsibilities of his high office. Pumiah then 
retired to Reringapatam, to bring a busy life to a close 
there, so long the scene of his activity. 

The young Maharaja, thus freed from the influence 
of the only man who was likely, during those troublous 
times, to steer into a safe harbour the ship of State, 
was, but with difficulty, able to hold his own against 
the disorderly elements then abounding in the country. 
His generosity was proverbial and is remembered even 
to this day. Disorders broke out simultaneously in 
several parts of the State and in the neighbouring 
British districts. It was thought that the Maharaja 
was too ready to listen t9 advisers who were by no 
means competent to give him wise counsel. His 
princely generosity was used as a handle to depose 
him. Some debts, which the Maharaja had contracted, 
were paid off by the British Government, and the 
Maharaja was told that, as this state of things could 
not proceed any further, he would have to lead a 
retired life with a pension suited to his rank and dignity. 
Needless to say the Maharaja protested. The Gover- 
nor-General was, however, determined to act upon the 
fourth and fifth articles of the subsidiary treaty, and 
accordingly formal notice was given to the Rajah. 
Thus commenced in a.d. 1831 the fifty years of 
British administration of Mysore. 
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Dotted lines indicate sticcession not in regular line.] 

Yadu (1399 Co 1133). 

I I 

Hiri BeUd Cbamarai I (1133 to 1458). Cbitmarajn. 

I 

*Pi mm araja Wodeyac (1458 to 1178). 

r 

Hiri Chamarajarnsa II (1176 to 1513). 

Bebad Chamaraj III (1513 to 1552). 

! 

Timmaraj (1559 to 1571). Kriahnaraj. Bale Chamaraja IV (1571 to 1676). 


Be^d Wodeyar | | j | 

(1576 to 1578). Rajadbi Blja. BoCad Chamaraja V, MopptD Deranvj. 
I (1678 t o 1617). 

2Tara«a Baja. Betad Wodeyar. Nanjraj. Chamaraj. Im- 
I tnac)i Baja 

Chamaraja Wodeyar VI (1637*8). 

(1617 to 1676). 


Bi a Wodoyar 
(d ed youDg). 


Kiintlrava Ntiraea 
(1038 to 10,59). 


Cod ^Sraraj. Ohilcka ClvacitjSndra, Kempa Dlvnyva. Mari' Deva 


(166U to 1679). 


Oblkka Civaraj (1673 to 1704). 
Kan^frava Narasa (1701 to 1713), 
Cod RtLhna Baj (1.718 to 1781). 


SantTcava Itlaraea. 


Chamaraja VII Cbikka Krishoaraja 

(1781 to 1734). (1734 to 1766). 


Naujaraja (17G7 to 1770). Chamaraja VIII (1770 to 1775). 

Chamaraja IX (1775 to 1790). 

I 

Krishna Baja 111 (1800 to 1868). 
CharnarajSndta X (1863 to 1894). 


H. H. Sri Krishna Baja Prince, Kancirava Narasa 

Wodeyar (1894— Baja Wodeyar 

(Th« PpMent Ruler). (The YuvaraJ)- 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CHOLA EMPIRE IN SOUTH INDIA 

PAST I-HI8T0RY 

1. The Ancient Cholas : The name Chola is given to a 
people, as well as to a dynasty of rulers, not only in 
ordinary parlance but also in literature, and reaches 
to the highest antiquity that literature or usage can 
take us. Who the people were, and where they came 
from, it seems well-nigh impossible to determine at 
present. That they were in the country that they 
occupied in historical times very much earlier than 
the beginning of history for South India, does not 
admit of any doubt whatsofver. The Cholas, as rulers, 
find mention in the Mnhabhdrata and the Epic and 
Puranic literature generally. The chronology of these, 
however, is yet matter for investigation. The first 
nndoubted historical mention’ of these Cholas is in 
the second and thirteenth rock edicts of the great 
Mauryan emperor Asoka, who refers to these friendly 
Powers along with the great Potentates that made 
themselves heir to the empire of Ale.xander the Great. 
Passing down the stream of time, from the days of 
the great Manrya, whose fame spread through the whole 
of Asia, and even eastern Europe and Africa, the 
Cholas are spoken of as a source of trouble to the 
Ceylonese rulers set over against them in the neigh- 
honring island. In the century immediately preceding 


' V. A. Smith ’s j4soAo (2nd ed.), pp. 1S6 and 174. 
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1. Vijayalaya. (PatakSsariTaman, thii:ty*four ^pears.) 

S. Iditya I. 

I 

S. Fatintaka. (a.d. 907 to eirea 917.} 


4. Rajiditya 
d. A.D. 919-Sa 


5, OandAradittan 
936-7. 

9. kladurlntaka 
Paraklsari ; 
Uttimachola 
969-70 anA'lC yeazs. 


Prince UttamallU. PtlDoe 

Ariknlakesari. 

6. Arinjaya. 

Madnuiaikonda and Rajakesari. 

I 

7. Fariotaka II 
Parakieari, Sundaia Oliola 
and destroyer of Vtra Pandya. 


8. idilya II 
(Eatik&la) 
RajakiMri. 


RundaTTOi^r, 10. RftjarSja I 

m. PallaTaratyar (a.o. 933 to circa a.d. 1013). 
Vandyadevar. I 


11. BajAndra, the Gangaikonda Ohola 
‘ (1011-9 to circa A.a, 1043-6). 


Ruudavvaiyyar, m. East CbSlukya 
VimalAditya (a.o. lOU to 1039). 


I 

18. Bijidhiriga, 
Jayaogonda Ohola 
(4.1^1018 to 1063). 


18. RajSndra 

(1060 to loes-s). 


18. VtrarSlIndra 
(lOCS-8 or 1068-4, 
to 1 . 0 . circa 1070). 


AmmangadSvi, oi, Rajartia 1 
1033 to 1061-9 
or one yeor later. 


16 . Adhir&jar&jSndn. 


A daaebtec, m. 
ViktamSdityaVI. 


vyayAditya VII. 
vloetoy of Vengi 
(1069-8 to 1076). 


11. RajamsbKudra. 


Idadhurantairi, m. 17. BnjSndra Cbola, otherwise 
Rul&ttunga (a, o, 1070 to 1118). 


Cbodaganga, 
viceroy of Vengi, 
A.D. 1081. 


Mnmma4> Chola, 
viceroy of Vengi, 
A.l>. 1077. 


I 


Vtra Ohoda, 
viooroy of Vengi, 
1078 to 1088-9. 


iJote. The dates of oommencement of each ruler arc tbo«e of the 

aetronomioally verified ones of Prof. Rielhorn ; while 
the terminal dates ate based opon the last regnal years 
as yet available from epigraphical sources. The names 
of the monarebs Aat are numbered. 


19. Vikritne Chola Three other 
(a.D. 1118 to circa 1185). sons. 

19. EulBttunga Chela II 
(1133 circa to 1X16). 

SO. Bnjarija IT 
(1116 circa to 1178). 

31. Rijidhirtlja II 
(A.D. 1171 to 1186). 

29. Eulsttunga Ohola II 
(A.D. 1178 to mr>). 

23. RftjarAja HI 
(1316 circa to 1348). 

31. Rajendra Chola III 
(A.D. 1216 to 1267). 

25. Tribhuvana Vira Deva 
(A.D. 1391-2). 
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Christ there were six Tamil usurpers from the country 
of 'Soli according to the Mahdsamsa. In the centuries 
immediately following the advent of Christ, however, 
we seem to be at the gray dawn of South Indian 
history. The period between this and the rise of the 
Fallavas is the period of the high water-mark of Tamil 
literature; and our information, though not up to the 
requirements of modern historical criticism, is certainly 
more in volume and not altogether valueless. It is 
most convincingly clear from this body of literature 
that there was a powerful dynasty of Chola rulers 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era. 

Before dealing with this dynasty of rulers there are 
a few names that find mention in this body of litera- 
ture which have to be considered. These arc most 
of them Furanic names* that have been adopted into- 
this body of literature by the genealogist. Genealogy 
making was regarded as a particular pastime of the 
eleventh centnry bards; but these genealogists seem to 
have had a much anterior vogue. Among the names 
mentioned in this manner are those of 'Sibi, who 
gave his life to save a dove; £av€ra the father of 
the rivet Kavery ; MuSugundan who helped Indra 
Manu who ran his car over his son in justice to a 
cow. Passing these over, there still is left a reference 
of a different character, when we come to a Chola 
called Perunjdrruchcholan. The first part of the word 
means ‘the great food supplier'; and this is explained 
by reference to the Chola’s having fed the armies of 
both the Pandava and Kaurava combatants on the 
occasion of the Great War. This, however, is a 
feature claimed alike by all the three — Chera, Chola 
ajid Pandya. One fact stands out clear from all this — 

I Upham, Malidvaniaa, vol. i, p. 218. 

“ SilappadhiJiiram, Canto xxiii, II. 68-9 and pp. 488-9 ; Mani- 
nSJehalai, Canto 1, 1. 5, note Pandit Sweminatha ly er's edition. Also 
ul&. 
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that when these rulers began to think of their pedigree 
they found that they could easily graft themselves 
•on the heroes of the Mahdbharata either directly or 
indirectly. Talcing leave of these heroes as being 
beyond the pale of history, there come into view two 
•or three personages who must be regarded as quite 
historical. The tirst great Chola among them who 
demands our attention is the Chola Karikala. There 
are a number of his predecessors mentioned in the 
'Sangam works ; but in our present state of knowledge 
•of these it would be hazardous to attempt arranging 
them on any scheme, either genealogical or successional. 
Eiarikala’s grandfather would appear to be Verpaha- 
radakkai PerunarkilU.* He was a contemporary of 
Kudakkd NedumlSraladan, the Chera king, and they 
'both fought and fell in battle on the same held. Poets 
who celebrated this sad catastrophe were contempora- 
ries of Karikala as well. Karil^la's father is spoken 
of in those works as Uruvappaharer Ijayon or IlanjOt- 
chenni, The latter part of this long name means a 
prince. It would appear therefrom that he never suc- 
ceeded to the throne. The father died a prince and 
the grandfather fell in battle, and so the grandson was 
left, when quite a young boy, heir to the throne of 
a kingdom not in the enjoyment of peace. Nor were 
.causes wanting for civil dissensions. Young Earikala 
found himself » fugitive at Kartir after the disastrous 
battle in which his grandfather fell along with his 
■Chera enemy. It was from here that he was fetched 
to ascend the throne by the State elephant from Kaiu- 
inalam (Shiyali). He met with a serious fire accident 
from which he escaped with difficulty, though he was 
maimed for the rest of his life. It is from this early 
accident that he got the rather peculiar name of 


1 Purat%aniir7i. Referenoo in pp. 8 and 9. Pandit Swaminatlia 
Iyer’s edition. 
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‘ blackleg’. As a young man he bad to sit as judge 
in a cause, the parties to which feared that the young 
man might misjudge. He appeared as an old man tO' 
them, and the award he gave was as sound as that of 
a judge of the most mature experience. He had for 
his uncle a chief by name Pidavthaiaiyan. He had. 
married among the NangCr Vel family, He had to fight 
a great battle at Vepnil (probably Koilvenni in the 
Tanjore district),* both the Chera and the Pandya 
having combined against him. His Pandya enemy is- 
not specifically mentioned by name, though the Chera 
was almost certainly the ‘ 'St'raman Pfcrurasiiraladhau’. 
This Chera felt the defeat so keenly that, like the Italian. 
Charles Albert, he exiled hiinsell' and ended his days 
by starvation. Notwithstanding the sad fate of this 
great Chera, the war seems to have ended in a treaty 
which was sealed by a marriage. The heir presump- 
tive, or heir apparent, to the Chera throne married, 
either then or later, the Chola princess who is called 
Narchchfinai.* Peace had been secured on that side 
and along with it on the side of the Pandyas as well. 
He appears to have been among those that were a> 
source of trouble to the Ceylonese ; for it was he that 
built the city of Kaverlppattinam. to which he trans- 
ferred the head-quarters that had hitherto been at 
Uraiyiir near Trichinopoiy. The const) uclion of this 
city and the transference of the capital to it. perhaps 
after the definitive treaty with his immediate neigh- 
bours, would argue security on the one side and want 
of safety on the other. This is exactly what is re- 
flected in the Mahavanim. Gajabahu I of Ceylon heard 
from an old woman who was bewailing the loss of her 
only son, that twelve thousand Ceylonese were carried 

* Pdrunararruppadaif 11. 143-8 and other references untlet Kariltala,. 
q.T. above, note (4), 

^ SHappadikiTam , p. 10 and Canto xxix. 
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away by the TamiliaQs, in one of their recent inva- 
sions, bo work* in the ‘town of Kaveryh’ Having 
secured bis frontier on the west and south, he trans- 
ferred his capital to the coast, both for purposes of 
the flourishing commerce of those days and for the 
defence of the sea frontier. He is given credit by 
the poets of the period with having carried his arms 
victoriously as far north as the Himalayas, on which 
he is said to have erected the tiger emblem of his 
family, His northern expedition is specifically mentioned 
in the fiilajyjiadhiknriun ; ^ and, what is even more, he 
is said by the same authority to have been on diplo- 
matic terms with the rulers of Magadha, Vfij'ra (Bundal- 
khiind) and Avanti, the second of these being a' subdued 
enemy and the thii'd a positive friend. These specific 
assertions of a poet, only one generation removed from 
him, cannot be regarded as mere figments of the ima- 
gination. Kaverippat^inam in the days of Karikaia 
seems to have been a great emporium of trade both 
inland and over sea. The poem PaU_inappdlai is a mere 
description of this city in the days of Karikilla. He 
is besides uniformly credited with having made the 
embankments for the Kavory,® The Chola kingdom 
reached the height of its glory under him in the days 
anterior to Bajaraja the Great. He was none the less as 
a patron of letters. Pattinappalai already referred to was 
composed in his honour for which the author received 
the reward of a lakh and sixty thousand gold pieces. 
This lucky author lived on to celebrate another patron, 
Tondamao Ilandirayan* of Kanclii of a later generation. 

Other poets there were who flourished in his time 
and enjoyed his patronage as well. Among these must 

1 Upham's ilahava’inu, vol. i, pp. 228-9, ch. 35. 

« t';ige 139. 

3 I<!pigraf>hi8t'$ report, lOOf, see. 14. Large Leyden grant Arch. 
Survey of S. I., vnl. iv, etc. 

4 Perumbanirrappadai. Pandit Swaminatha lyei's Pattupditu. 
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be mentioned Paranar, KalAtbalaiyar, Vennikkuyatbiyar, 
etc., all of dangsm fame. His reign must have been a 
long one, and when he passed away the succession fell 
to the lot of a son, or a grandson, by name Neduniu- 
dikki|H, also known with many another attribute. His 
reign also must have been a comparatively long one. 
He began with a victory over the Gheras and Pandyas 
at Eariyaru.* If this is to be connected with a river 
of the name in the Salem district, the allies must have 
advanced with a view to taking advantage of the new 
succession. The Chola was able to make his position 
good, with the aid of a valiant brother, who was 
probably the viceroy at Kanchi at tlie northern end of 
the Chola dominions. Killi’s capital was also Kaverip. 
paftinara at the commencement of his reign. It was 
in his reign that Kaverippattinam was destroyed by 
the sea. He was the father of Ton^aman Ilandirayan, 
the ruler of Kanchi celebrated by Budirangannan9.r 
in his Permib&ncirruppuilai. This Tontjaman was the 
offspring of a liaison between the Eilli and a Naga 
princess who sent him to his father when the boy 
had grown old enough to leave the mother. A mishap 
to the ship brought about the neglect, on the part of 
the anxious father, to celebrate the annual festival 
to the patron goddess of the city.* Hence the destruc- 
tion of the city. This great calamity struck a deadly 
blow at the prosperity of the city and its rulers ; and 
this misfortune may have been the occasion of a civil 
war among the several branches of the Chula family, 
It was in the course of this war that the Chera ruler 
^engnttuvan found occasion to intervene in behalf of 
his cousin, and defeating his enemies at Noriviiyil, ’ not 
far from Uraiyiir, restored somewhat the shattered 


> Ma^imekhalai xlx 120— P-uraiiaiiaj-H 47. 

* Manivtikliali xiv, 11. 55-70 ; sxv, 11. 170-205- 
3 Silappadliibaram sxvii, 11, 115-125 »ad Padirruppattu, sec. 5. 
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fortunes of the family. During the period of the Chera 
ascendency thus ushered in. the Cbolas were able to 
maintain an independent existence, though with reduced 
territory and shorn of much of their glory. The rise 
of the Pandyas, almost simultaneously with the Pallavas. 
destroyed what was still left of their greatness and the 
Cholaa of this period pass into darkness. During the 
period of decadence and decay of the Chola power 
and the advance of the Chera, the viceroyalty of Kanchi 
was cut off Irom the Chola kingdom by the wedge of 
a Chera viceroyalty in the Salem district.* "What had 
happened to the Tondaman of Kanchi, whether he 
founded a separate family of his own and whether 
that family had any connexion whatsoever with the 
Pallavas of history, are problems on which more light 
has to be thrown by further research before any answer 
can be ventured. During the three centuries of Pallava 
ascendency the Cliolas are heard of only in a general 
way, and no particular details are forthcoming. But 
there is one Chola who may have to be referred to the 
early part of this, if not to a period somewhat anterior 
even. This Chola is known by the name Koohchengan. 
He is credited with having defeated the Chera Kanaik- 
kalirumporai,® whom he threw into prison. He is besides 
said to have won a bloody battle at Kalumalam {Shiyalii, 
though his eneioies are not specifically mentioned. The 
Saivas claimed him among the Adiyars, while the 
Vaishnavas claim him equally among their benefactors. 
He was a great temple builder, and among these 
temples are mentioned both ^iva and Vishnu shrines. 
He is definitely said to have built and dedicated 
seventy temples to ^iva in a Vaishnava work. 

Passing on into the Age of the Pallavas, the 
Cholas find mention among those defeated both by 

) Padirriipp/tliu, 6ec. 5. SilappadkikSram , Canto xxir, last lines. 

* Puraninurri 74, Kalavali 40, PeriaUrumoli 6. 
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the Pallavas themselves and their hereditary enemies 
the Ohalukyas. The wife of the Pandya king whom 
Tirugnanasambandar converted was a Chola princess. 
Beyond these few references Chola history during this 
period is an absolute blank. 

li. The Earlier Cholas : The making of the empire 
now begins. All the time the Pallavas were in the as- 
cendent the Cholus had not passed out of existence, 
as has been pointed out already. They were a Power 
maintaining a precarious independence, hemmed in 
by the Pallavas on the one side and the Pandyas on 
the other. There appears to have been a branch of 
them ruling in the Ceded districts, ‘ in the days when 
the Chinese traveller Yuwivn Chwang was in India. 
When the Pallavas began to decline in power in the 
south, the political condition of peninsular India was 
Bomewhat as follows. The Dekhan portion was divided 
into two parts, the western under the Kashtrakh^as 
with their capital at Manyaketa ; the eastern under 
the Chalukyas with their capital at Pajamandri. ’I'he 
southern frontier of these was the Pennar. or perhaps 
a line somewhat farther south. The Pallava territory 
proper was divided among three connected branches 
of the Pallava family. The westernmost part of it 
was under the Gangas, who now begin to play 
,a decisive part in the history of South India. Next 
last of ttiem was the territory of the Bauas called 
Ganga*Banas, and further east near the coast was the 
dominion of the Pallavas themselves. It was the 
founder of the Ibishirakutas * that gave the coup de 
gr&ce to the tottering Pallava Power ; but the new 
dynasty had presently to turn its attemion to the 
north, where the GQrjaras were ri.sing fast to an 

I Epigraphisl'i F.CfOTl, 190C. sec. 5. 

a Bombay Omelteer, vol. i, pt. ii. pp, 880-'J0. 

PeHyatirwHoli III, viii, lU- 

7 
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imperial position. The Pallavas were, therefore, left 
unmolested for a time by them. It was under Govinda 
IV* and his son Krishna III* that the Bashtrakiitas 
were able to turn their attention to the south. The 
former was, however, kept fully engaged a,8 a result 
of his intervention in a disputed succession to the 
Eastern Chalukya throne. The accession of bis son 
to power was coeval with the rise of a usurper Peru- 
manadi Biltuga in the Ganga kingdom. The Bashtra- 
kntas seem to have had a hand in this usurpation * 
as in the disputed succession in Vengi. Govinda's 
diplomatic etforts bore fruit in his son Krishna’s reign. 
Krishna was able to advance southwards and was 
for some time in occupation of Kanchi and Tanjore. 
Simultaneously with this southward move of the 
Bashtrakiitas was the march northwards of the Pandyas. 
A generation earlier than Krishna the Paudya Vara- 
guna* advanced north to extend his power into I’allav^s 
territory, and was beaten back hy n supreme effort 
on the of three connected dynasties, of tlie 
Ganga, Pallava, and J3i\na. The battle at Tirtip- 
parambiuin near Kunibhakonam sealed the doom of 
the Pandya against ,'icliieving an ascendency, and the 
occasion was taken advantage of by the Cholas, The 
latter then begin to carve out for themselves from 
their own patrimony as it were, ii small kingdom 
which grew into a mighty empire in the hands of 
their more powerful and enterprising successors. The 
Cholas beginning with VijaySlaya up to Rajarilja the 
Great, can therefore be called the makers of the Chola 
empire. 

Vijayalaya : The Pandya Varaguna already referred 
to in the previous paragraph came to the throne in 


> Bombay OaseUterl, pt. ii, p. 417, 

* Epigraphia Indica vol. iii, 3S4-285. 

3 Epigraphia in<jtea vol. iv, 261. 

4 Epigrapkiit's Report for 1906, secs. 8-10. 
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A.D. 862-3. He invaded the Chola conntry and direct- 
ed his attack iipon Idavai in the same country. It 
was in the same campaign that he stormed the fortress 
of Vembil* He then marched as far north as AraiSiir 
on the Pennar in the southern Tondanadu from which 
he issued a grant. Against this aggressive Pandyan 
there was a comhination brought about between the 
Gangasand the Ganga-Pallavas, before which he thought 
it prudent to retire. The allies were victorious at 
Tirupparambium near Kumbhakonam. In the battle 
the victorious Ganga PrithvTpati I fell, while the Ganga- 
Pallava Aparajita the overlord was rid of so trouble- 
some an enemy. He seems, however, not to have 
been able to recover much of the lost ground, perhaps 
owing to other movements in the north of his territory. 
The opportunity had now arrived for the Chola. Vija- 
ySlaya was ready to take advantage of the situation 
that was fast developing. He began extending his 
humble patrimony vrithout awakening suspicion, and in 
the course of his long reign of thirty-four years at 
least, he was able to capture Tanjore and make it not 
only his capital, but also to leave records of bis reign 
in such distant places as Ukkal, Oonjeevatam, Tiruk- 
kovilur and Huchindram® near Cape Comorin. Calcu- 
lating back from the known and verified date of 
Parantaka’s initial year, Vijayalaya began his reign in 
abont A. D. 846. 

Aditya:® The successor of Parakesarivarraan Vijaya- 
laya, to whom are referable some at least of the 
records of a Parakesarivarman without any other 
distinctive appellation, was succeeded by his son 
Aditya I, Rajakesarivarman. Aditya I continued in 


1 i’ptgToyhist’s Beport for 1906, see. 25, 

Re'port for 1909, sen. 35. ; 

3 Ibid. 8S and references under Kielbocn's Soutbern List £pt. 
I»i., Tol. vii, nos. 676-80. 
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the forward policy of his father and conquered finally 
the Pallava AparSjita victor over the Pandya Vara- 
gupa, and ' brought himself into touch with the 
Kashtrakiitas on his northern frontier. If the Kongii- 
deiardjdkkal is worthy of any credit, he was also the 
conqueror of Kongu. The history of his successors 
seems only to confirm this so far. His was also a 
long reign of twenty-s<!ven years and brings us to the 
reign of his son Parantaka I. 

Paritntaka I, Parakosariviirman, Vlranirayana, etc., 
A. D. (907-1147), Parantaka succeeded to a kingdom of 
considerable extent, nnd his frontiers touched the 
Pandya country in the south and south-west, Kerala 
in the west, the Sana and Vaiejumba country in the 
north-west, and the eastern Chalukya and Eashtra- 
kiita countries in the north. He first attacked and 
overthrew the Pandya Eajasiinha in battle before 
A. D. 910 having, perhaps previously, entered into 
a marriage alliance with the Kuralas on his western 
flank. This secured him safety on the southern side. 
Hie next move appears to have been the subjugation 
of the Bapas. He was enabled to follow in this 
policy unmolested, as the EfishtrakCitaa* were fully 
occupied with their own aggressions on their neigh- 
bours. Govinda IV of this dynasty was engaged on 
a fruitless, nay, suicidal intervention in a disputed 
succession to the eastern Chalukya throne. When 
Parantaka had repeatedly overthrown two BSnas in 
snccession he conferred their patrimony upon his ally 
the Ganga-Bapa Prithvipati Hastimalla.* His next 
conquest was that of the Vaidumbas, and Ihe acqui- 
sition of their territory of the Vadugavali (the road 
to the Andhra or Telugu country). He ensured peace 
to his vast conquests in such a way that his reign 


' Bombay Gastiteer, vol. i, pt. ii, pp. 41G-7. 
s SoiUh Bid. Bis., vol. ii, no. 70. 
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marks the beginning o£ the religious activities of the 
period. The Kalamukba' and Pasupata ^aivas begin 
to find favour, and the earliest Vaishnava Acharyas* 
commence their apostolic work. Parantaka himself 
appears to have been a 6aiva’ and did his pious duty 
to the great shrine at Chidambaram by renewing the 
gold plating of the great hall there. In his thirty- 
seventh ‘ year or somewhat earlier he felt himself 
strong enough to veutm-e on a successful invasion of 
Ceylon. After a long reign of a't least forty years during 
which he extended and consolidated his patrimony, and 
secured his frontiers from hostile attack both by con- 
quest and diplomacy. Parantaka passed away. He left 
behind him five sons, among whom three appear to 
have ruled. His eldest son B^jakesarivarman Hajaditya 
succeeded Parantaka, The approach of the Choliis 
towards their southern frontier put the Bashri'akutas 
on the alert, and their, hand is clearly discernible in 
the usurpation of the Ganga kingdom by Perumana^i 
Betuga,’’ a son-in-law of Amughavarsha and a brother- 
in-law of Ki'ishna HI. This threw that frontier into 
confusion and insecurity, and Baj&dityn promptly 
marched forth to set matters right. A bloody battle 
at Takkolam was the result. Hajaditya was killed on 
the field of battle by Biituga, who managed to mount 
the elephant of the Chola and kill him. This event 
took place in a.d. 949-50,* Krishna III took advantage 
of his victory to the full, marched into the Chola 
country and was in occupation of Kanchi for a while ; 
and, what was even more of a calamity to the Cholas, 


1 SpigraphiaV a Report for lOOSt, see. S7. 

9 Vide tho Chapters on BSmamija aud Tirumangai .\hSr, 

* Leyden grant and KalingaUuppurani. 

* Reference under note 2 above. 

^Bombay Oaieiteer, vol. i, pt. ii, pp. 304 and 418. 
•J.R.Ai8. for 1909, pp. 443-5. 
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he laid siege to Tanjore.* Gandaradittan, the second 
son of Farantaka, SQcceeded his elder brother and did 
his best to beat back the enemy and prevent his 
getting a permanent hold upon the Cbola kingdom, 
not altogether without snccess. The Easbtrakuta 
power had hardly twenty more years to run, and there 
were already the premonitory symptoms of the coming 
storm. Anyhow the Cbolas had some little respite 
given them to recover tost ground. Gandaradittan 
has left behind him memorials of his rule in the 
town that bears hia name, and the fifth ‘ Tiruviiaippa ' 
in wliioh he calls himself ruler of Tanjore. His 
devoted and pious widow built a temple at Koneri- 
rajaptu'am,* and erected a statue of her late husband 
which is to be seen in the temple even now, He 
left behind him a son, probably a baby, and was 
succeeded by bis brother Arinjaya, or as he is sometimes 
called, .\rjuna. The other twO' sons of Panlntaka were 
prince IJttama^lU and one Arikulakesarin, who held 
high command both under his father ParSntaka I and 
under his elder brother Uajakesarivarman Arinjaya.^ 
This last may have been the person referred to by the 
name Madiraikonda B&jake^arivarraan. The attribute 
Madiraikonda may be due to either a particular 
achievement of his own or borrowed from his father’s. 
Arinjaya was succeeded by his son Parfintaka II, 
Sundarachola. In this reign there appears to have 
been trouble on the Pandya side, and this ended un- 
favourably for the rebels through the exertions of 
the Cbola, ably supported by the efforts of his general 
Siriyavelan. The Pandya king bad to find ‘ shelter 
in the desert’.* This seems to be the achievement 

^ South Ind. In$., vol, ili, 7. 

* Kpigraphisl’s lltport, 1909, sec. 41. 

s Epiijra 2 )hUl's Itepoi't, sees. 38-9. 

* Ibid. see. 40. 
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that is reflected In the statement that Aditya II ‘while 
a boy played sportively in battle with the head of 
Vira Pandya The yet unidentified battle of Chevur 
may also refer to the same achievement against the 
Pandya. Parantaka II was succeeded by his son 
Aditya II, Karikilla, of whom but little is known be- 
yond the achievement against the Pandya, as a boy. 
He was followed on the throne by his first cousin 
Parakesarivarman Uttama Chola. His accession took 
place in a. ij. 009-70. His succession does not appear 
to have been altogether beyond question. If the 
recently discovered Tiruvalnngidu plates* are to be 
believed Kajaraja was probably the favourite. He, 
however, would seem to have declined to be the 
cause of a civil war. If Lbliarilja really did this he ought 
in the circumstances, to be counted a genuine patriot. 
The accession of Uttainn Chola was coeval with the 
invasion of the PAshfrakAta dominions by the FaramS.ras 
of Mftlva under Hnrsha and his successor Munja, who 
carried their anus up to the capital Manyaketa itself- 
This catastrophe was taken advantage of by their 
enemy within, the Chalukyaa, who under Taila II 
overthrew the KAshtrukutas and restored their fallen 
dynasty to power. The latter's relative Marasiuiha, the 
son of the Ganga Butuga, was able to do nothing 
more than recognize one of his nephews as the 
paramount ruler.* This naturally brought on a strug- 
gle between the Gangas and the Clialukyas, and gave 
the much-longed for occasion to the Cholas. At this 
critical moment in South Indian History appeared 
BAjaraja, the Great. 

3. The Great Cholas : Eajaraja was nominated suc- 
cessor when Madhurantaka Uttama Chola ascended the 
throne in a. d. 969-70; and became Sovereign in his 


Epigraphiil' s Report for 1906, secs. 11 and (C, 
^ Bombay Qaulteer, vol. i, pt, ii, pp. 422-4. 
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own right in A. d. 985. Except for the Pandyas in 
the southern comer and the Eeralas beyond the ghats, 
he was master of the Tamil country south of the 
Pennar. The Pandyas were likely to give trouble ; 
the Keralas might stir ; but the greatest vigilance 
was required on the north-west where the Chalukyas 
were fast setting their newly acquired territory in 
order to briug the loyal Ganga kingdom into allegiance 
to themselves. In the eastern Chalukya dominions 
matters were not more satisfactory either. There was 
about this time an interregnum, which may have 
been the result -of a civil war. These two regions were 
ripe for intervention by a powerful ruler inclined to 
make his influence felt. No prudent ruler of any 
ideas of lasting ambition could think of advancing so 
far out without setting bis flank and rear in safety. 
For the first ten years BAjaraja I seems to have 
devoted himself to this work entirely. It is to his 
twelfth year that we must refer for his first con- 
quest and that is a victory over the Chera fleet in 
the ‘ Eoads of Kandalur'. In the course of two years 
he had couquered Gangappadi, Nularabappa^i. Ta^igai- 
vali, aud Vengaina^u. (.if these the first two con- 
stituted the bulk of Mysore which, for the next 
century and more, was the bona of contention be- 
tween the Cholas and the Chalukyas. The last was 
the territory of the Eastern Ch&lukyas and the inter- 
regnum was taken advantage of by the Chola to im- 
pose his dominion on them. This seems to have 
been snccessfully done by RSjaraja, who gave the 
second ruler after the interregnum by name Vima- 
laditya his daughter Kundavvai in marriage. The 
Eastern Chalukyas for the rest of the period of the 
Chola ascendency were loyal to the supremacy of the 
Cholas. Tadigai-va]i was between the two former. 
He had also put down the rebel Pandyas by the 
fourteenth year. By the sixteenth year Bajaraja had 
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added to his conquests Kollam (Qiiilon in Travancore) 
and Kalingam (Orissa). By the twentieth year he had 
asserted his authority over Ham (or Ceylon). The 
conquest of the Ganga and Nolamba territories were 
not acquiesced in by the Chalukyas as was already 
pointed out ; and now began that duel which lasted 
on to the year a.d. 1117. It was between the years 
twenty and twenty-four of Rajaraja that he is said to 
have invaded Rattappadi seven and a half lac country ; 
and he claims having defeated the Chajnkya Satyas- 
raya. This twenty-sixth year is the year in which 
Rajaraja got the bulk of his inscriptions incised in 
the Tanjora Temple, a record of gifts and offerings 
made by himself, his queens, his sister the Pallava 
lady Kundavvaiyar, and others. His list of conquests 
cornea to an end with the mention of his acquisition 
of ‘ the twelve thousand ancient islands of the sea ’ 
in his twenty-ninth year. Thie year appears to have 
been his last and would take us on to the year a, u. 
1012. Rijaraja'a conquests came to a close practically 
in A. D. 1005. He had settled the boundary of the 
Chola empire on the northern and north-western side. 
A somewhat irregular line drawn from Yedatore Nad 
2,000 to the Tungabhadra Along the line of separation 
between the Malnad and Maidan districts of Mysore, 
and then continued along the river to where it meets 
the Krishna, and then on to the sea, this line would 
mark off the Chola country proper. Along the coast, 
however, the Chola power extended through the dis- 
tricts of the Madras Presidency to Vizagapataiu, 
although Kalingam farther north is also among the 
conquests of Rajaraja. His son Rajendra was evi- 
dently crowned while yet the father was alive in a. r>. 
1011-2. Rajaraja was known as Arumoli Deva when 
heirapparent under Madbnrantaka. He assumed in the 
third year of his reign the title Mumiuudichola and 
towards the close of his reign, the title Jayaiipgonda 
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He is also known as Rajasraya. He was, all things 
■considered, the greatest of these great Cholas, not only 
because of his great conquests, but also in the more 
humane field of constructive administration. 

Rajendra, the Gangaigondachola, otherwise Mudi- 
gonda, Nigarili and Uttamachola, was quite a worthy 
son of a great father. As a prince he seconded with 
energy the efforts of his father, and that this was so 
is borne out by his early records, which state that he 
‘conquered with his great and warlike army l^aiiturai- 
nsdu, Vanavasi whose warriors (were protected by) 
walls of continuous forests, Kollippakkai, whose walls 
were suiToiinded by ^uHi (trees), Mannaikkadagam (a 
town in the Nclamangala Taluk; of the Bangalore 
District, perhaps represented by Bcidihalu), of un- 
approachable strength ’, Alt these are places along 
the frontier between the Cholas and the ChSlukyas 
and are situate along the boundary marked out above 
His next exploit was the conquest of Ilani. He took 
from the king of this island ‘the crown of the king, 
the exceedingly beautiful crown of the queen, the 
crown of Bundara and the pearl necklace of Indra, 
which the king of the south (the Pandya) had previ- 
ously given up to that (king of ilam) ; the whole of 
Ilamandalam This, together with the crown, ‘ the 
garland of the sun and the family treasures of the 
king of Kerala entitled him to the surname Mucli- 
goDclachola which he assumed before the sixth year 
of his reign. These records lay claim to the conquest 
of many ancient islands. This is probably a mere 
echo of his father's achievements. By his nitfth year 
he added the ‘ impregnable ^andimattivu where Para- 
surama had lodged a gold crown worthy of Lakshmi 
the goddess ; defeated the Ch&lukya Jayasimha at 
Muyangi and conquered Eattappadi seven and a half 
lac country : and the principal great mountains (which 
contained) the nine treasures (of Kubera).' Records of 
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his twelfth year claim for him the following additions 
to his list of conquests : ‘ Sakkarakottam (Chakra- 
kota) belonging to Vikramavira ; Madura-mandalam 
with the fort of Mudiri-pada ; Namanaikkunam : Pancha- 
ppalli of Venjilaivira ; Masuni-desam : the family and 
other treasures of Dhlraratha of the race of the 
Moon, after defeating him in the hall of Adinagar ; 
Oi^dnvishaya whose wattrs are linrd to approach ; 
Kusalai-nadn where Brahmins assemble; Dandabiilti 
(Dandahhuktb after having destroyed Dhannupala in 
hot batlle; Dakknna Lajam after having forcibly 
attacked Eauaeiira; Vangaladesam from which Govincla- 
chandra fled, having lost liis fortnno; elephants of 
rare strength after a hot battle with Mablpala of 
6 augukkottiim which touches the sea; and Ganga 
whose waters sprinkle txrthas on the burning sand.' 
Many of the details in this long list have to bo loft 
unexplained in our present state of liistorical know- 
ledge ; but it would be rash to dismiss these as mere 
figments of a diseased imagination in the face of the 
recently discovered 'TiruvalangAdu plates which appar- 
ently confirm several of these details. These plates 
were composed in the sixteenth year of BajSndra, and 
contain what looks like a quite unvarnished tale of 
the contemporary political condition of India, although 
Eajendta may not 1)0 given credit for all that the re- 
cord may claim as his conquest. According to this 
record Rajendra first conquered the Pandyii country 
and appointed his son Chola-Pandya as viceroy ; he 
then turned upon Kerala and added it on to his son's 
charge.* He then started upon his more distant ex- 
peditions overcoming the Chalnkya Jayasimha. After 
this he sent his general to the banks of the Ganges. 
Indraratha of the lunar race was overcome, the 
wealth of Ranasiira was seized, and the country of 
Dharamapala was subdued. The Chola general got 
the vanquished kings — among whom was MahlpSla 
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(of Bengal) — to carry the water of the Ganges for his 
master. This is plainly an imitation of the supposed 
achievement of ^enguttuvan ^era of the Silappadhi- 
karam ; but none the less does it seem to be true 
that he brought the Ganges water to purify the great 
tank which he constructed at Gangaikondasolapuram, 
and which he named with pardonable egotism ‘ the 
pillar of Victory This again is an imitation of the 
deed ascribed to an ancient Chola who let the water 
of the Ganges into that of the Kavery. The Chola 
general then captured the king of Orissa with his 
younger brother, before Bajendra returned to his 
capital. On a subsequent occasion he crossed the sea 
and captured Kadaram, having taken on the way the 
Nioobars and other places. This oversea achievement 
of Bajendra is found graphically described in inscrip- 
tions of his nineteenth year, and is believed to be the 
source of the Kanarese drama llajasSkheravilasa. This 
nineteenth year is probably the last of his conquering 
years. Allowing the fullest for the possible exaggera- 
tion of the panegyrist, there is still enough left to 
regard llajcndra as one of the greatest of Indian 
conquerors. The remaining twelve years of his reign 
he must have devoted to improving the efficiency of 
the administration, which had been laid out and 
handed on by a line of rulers, who take high rank 
among the world’s rulers. Devotee of the war-god as 
he seems to have been, he could not have neglect[ed 
the arts of peace, it he applied the great accumu- 
lation of wealth, not only to outdo his father’s mag- 
nificence in the building of a capital and temple at 
GangaikondasOlapuram ; but also in the building of a 
magnificent tank, the bund on one side of which ran 
sixteen miles in length, and which was intended to 
irrigate a half from each of two districts. It was an 
act of modern and civilized vandalism that pulled 
down the bund and temple walls to build the lower 
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ament on the Koleroon. Perhaps it was already 
falling, or had fallen into disrepair very badly ; all 
the same there is not much left, it ia said, of this 
magnificent piece of work, as Pharaoh’s Gazetteer 
of the early nineteenth century calls it. Rajendra’s 
last known year is the thirty-first and this would 
take us to the year a. d. 104'2-8. He had, according 
to the custom of the family, associated with himself 
one of his sous from the year a. n. 1018. This son 
was Eajadhiraja tiiough he was not the eldest, for 
among those honoured with titles by him on his 
accession were an uncle (paternal) and an elder 
brother by name Alavandan. 

Rajadhiraja, Jayaipgon^achola : Rajadhiraja ruled 
from 1042, the thirty-first year of Eajendra I to the 
year a. d. 1052, the year of the battle of Koppam 
where he fell. He and his brother Hajendra are 
regarded as brothers of Hajendra I by Mr. Rice, who 
does not assign, however, any reason in support of 
the view. From the statement made as to the break 
of succession by the death of Rajendra (by mistake 
for Rajtldhir&ja) in the battle of Koppam, it would 
appear that these two brothers were the sons of their 
predecessor, for otherwise the succession need not be 
considered as having ceased in the regular line. The 
two brothers succeeded Rajendra I one after the other, 
Rajadhiraja had an uncle (a younger brother of his 
father), and an elder brother as has been already stated. 
The fact that ho was cu'owned by Rajendra I in 1018, 
while yet the latter was alive, would confirm the view 
that he was the son of his predecessor. Of this nrler 
a western Cha]ukya inscription of a. r>. 1071, at Anni- 
gere ' in the Darwar district states that ‘the wicked 
Chola who had abandoned the religious observances 
of his family, penetrated into the Beluvola country 


> Bombay Qaiftlccr, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 4il. 
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and burnt the Jain temples which Ganga Perumanadi, 
the lord of Gangamandala, while governing Beluvola, 
had built in Annigerenad ; ’ and that ‘ the Chola 
eventually yielded his head to Somesvara in battle, 
and. thus losing his life broke the succession of his 
family.’ This quotation shows that the Ohola con- 
quest of Gangavadi was no mere idle boast ; that 
the Gangas who had become the feudatories of the 
western Chalukyas did not acquiesce in the conquest ; 
and that at one time, at least, the Cholas carried fire 
and sword through the southern part of the Ratta 
country. Rajadhiraja wherever he was engaged before, 
had to concentrate all his energies in keeping the 
frontiers quiet as soon as he became independent ruler 
after a. d. 1042. There seems to have been a tendency 
to throw off the yoke on the part of all the subordinate 
allies of the Chola.' He began by conferring upon 
his undo, elder brother and four of his younger brothers 
the dignities of rulers over the Chetas, the Chalukyas, 
the rulliivas, the Gangas, tliu Pandyas and the people 
of Laiiklia. These were so many provinces which 
carried along with them the responsibilities of Lords 
or Wardens of tin; Marches. As to the ‘ Lord of 
Kanouj ’ it is only a title, probably taken from the 
victory over a king of Coylon who was reputed to 
have come from Kanouj. This done, he marched upon 
his enemies in succession taking the easiest first and 
meting out exemplary punishment to the traitors. He 
attacked the three allied Pandyas. The first of them, 
Manabharana, was decapitated ; the second, Vira-Kerala, 
was trampled by an elephant ; and the third, Sundara 
Pandyii, was expelled to Mullaiyur. He destroyed one 
of the kings of Venad (Travancore), and wearing the 
garland of vanji (symbolical of going to war with a 
play upon the word, the name of the old capital) put 
to flight a Chera king and won a naval victory in 
the ‘ Roads of Kandalur.’ 
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He next turned his attention to the Chalukya 
frontier and this time acted through his general 
Kevudah- The Chalokyas had to retreat under the 
princes Vikramaditya, Vijayaditya and Jayasimha, leav- 
ing two generals Gandappaiyan and Gangadharan dead. 
The victorious Cholas took advantage of this success, 
pressed on the retreating force and set fire to Kollip- 
pakkai one of the Chalukya capitals. Having disposed 
of his other enemies, he could now turn to Ceylon 
where four auccessive rulers suffered disgrace and death 
at his hands. They were Vikramabahu, Vikrama 
Pandu, Virasalameghan and SrTvallabha Madanarajan, 
Since the Mah&vamia concedes these victories over 
the Ceylon kings, Rajadhiraja may be given credit for 
these achievements of his. On his return from Ceylon, 
he defeated in an expedition northward Uanclardina- 
karan, Narapan, Ganapati and Madhnsndhanan, before 
entering the Chajukya dominions and destroying their 
gardens and palaces at Kampili. Collecting the tributes 
from one and all of these Powers without remission, 
and .collecting ‘ his sixth share ' of the produce he 
could well assume the title Jayaipgondachola and 
enjoy, a brief respite before he lost his life in the 
battle of Koppam on the Tungabhadra, which would 
better suit the circumstances of the case than Koppajii 
on the Palar, This tale of conquests uf Rajadhiraja 
shows that but for his energetic action the empire 
built by his two predecessors would have gone to pieces. 
He brought all the revolted provinces back to their alle- 
giance, and handed the empire down to his succe.ssois 
intact ; but it was even now that we find among the 
feudatories of the Chalukya bumesvara the name of the 
Hoysala Vinayaditya, in whose line was to be born Nara- 
simha and his son Vira Somesvara, who were to play 
the role of protectors of the Cholas when their empire 
was fast crumbling through internecine dissensions and. 
the onsets of the Pandyas. This is yet far ahead. 
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liajadhiraja was succeeded by his younger brother 
Rajeudra, who was present at, and played a prominent 
part in, the battle of Koppam where his brother fell. 
The earliest of his inscriptions, that of his third 
year, mentions his achievement at the battle where 
he was ‘ crowned ', and so his reign could not have 
begun much earlier. This does not debar his having 
been associated with his brother in his career of 
conquest. An inscription at HeggadedevanakOte in the 
Mysore district couples Saka 984 with his twelfth 
year, and this would give Saka 972 or a. d. lOoO for 
the commencement of his reign, although the baUle 
of Koppam has been calculated to have taken place 
on May 28, A. d. 1058. Rajendra then ruled from 
1050 to at least A. d, 1062. His chief achievement 
is the restoration of the fortunes of the Cholas in the 
battle of Koppam which proves to be the turn in 
the tide of the Chola conquest. Perhaps already 
trouble was brewing at home and there might have 
been others who would have contested the sue* 
cession. His other achievements are a reconquest 
of Ceylon, but certain discrepancies of the names 
of the conquered Ceylon rulers would lead one 
to suppose that the achievements of Rajendra might 
have been only what he had done on -behalf of his 
brother. That he was in Ceylon is borne out by 
inscriptions of his reign being found there. Rajendra 
is credited with having erected a pillar of victory at 
Kollapuram (Kolhapur). His daughter, Madhurantaki, 
was married to the eastern Cbalukya Prince Rajendra, 
the son already of the daughter of the Gangaikonda 
Chola, by name Ammangadevi. This prince was to 
become later on the Chola emperor Kulottunga 
Rajendra was succeeded by his son Rajamahendra of 
whom nothing more is known than that he dispensed 
justice even better than Mann, the ancient Chola who 
rode his car over his own son, in justice to a cow 
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which lost its calf through the negligence of the prince. 
He is said to have made some benefactions to the 
temple at Srlranganf. There is available an inscription 
of the second year of his reign. It was in succession 
to this ruler that we have another great Chola, whose 
connexion with his predecessors is not so clear and 
whose accession at the time seems to be regarded an 
act of usurpation. To understand the nature of the 
complications thus introduced, we have to go back 
upon a generation or two of South Indian history. 
Ahavaraalla and his immediate predecessors have had 
one single object before them constantly ; namely, the 
keeping back of the advancing tide of Chola aggression. 
In this Ahavamalla was in the main successful. The 
title Ahavamalla, the great in war, was well-deserved 
by him and he carried on successfully the wars with 
the Cholas bequeathed to him by his predecessors.* 
It was also he who either founded (or enlarged) the 
Ch&lukya capital EolySni in the Nizam's dominions, 
and he shifted to it the head-quarters of the empire 
from Yatagiri also in the Nizam’s dominions (thirty 
miles, south ef Malkhed).* In this attempt at holding 
the southern frontier against the Cholas, he was ably 
seconded by his sons, Somcsvara and Vikramfiditya, 
the viceroys respectively of Banavase and Gangavadi. 
When Ahavamalla died in a. d. 10(58.'’ ' (March 29), be, 
was succeeded naturally enough by his eldest son, 
Somesvara Bhuvanaikamalla ; but unfortunately for 
the empire, his younger brother Vikramaditya was 
certainly the more capable of bearing the burdens of 


1 SatnyaSvTfv and Jayasimha were respectively, rivals of Rajaraja 
and his son Rajendra. Bombay Gazeleer, vol. i, part ii, 433. 

* Fleet 450. Ibid. Epi. Car. VII. Sh. 20 a. Jayasimha Devar 
Nija Vijaya Kataka Samanvitam Lila Vilasadind Etagirila Nclevidinol, 
etc.’ 

3 Epi, Oar. vol. vii, Sk. 136, Shimoga, pt. i. 

8 
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empire. The other sons of Ahavamalia, Jayasimha 
and Vishnuvaidhana Vijayaditya, were more inclined 
to support Vikramaditya rather than Somesvara. 
During Ahavamalla’s lifetime these young princes were 
already given important viceroyalties and were made 
to regard themselves ‘Pillars of Empire’ as their 
respective titles would show. Somesvara, Vikrama- 
ditya and Jayasimha appear to have been sons of the 
same mother, the Ganga princess ‘ as the Vikraman- 
kadeva Charitam appears to warrant and as inscrip- 
tions * of Srunesvara II himself would lead us to believe ; 
while Vijayaditya was possibly their half-brother. 
While investing Lakshmapa as governor of Banavase, 
in return for valuable services rendered to the empire, 
BOmesvara says : ‘ junior to me is Vikrama, to him is 
Binghi junior; to me, Vikrama, and to Singhi you are 
junior and all the rest are junior to you’. 

But from the titles of each of these princes Mr. Bice 
would infer that Vikramaditya was the son of a 
Ganga princess, Jayasimha of a Pallava-Nolaiiiba 
princess and Vijayaditya of an eastern Chalukya 
princess. This is not a necessary inference, the titles 
of these princes being explained by the mere facts 
of their conferment upon the princes by the ruling 
emperor. Such investitures have been the fashion 
among the Cbola emperors, their contemporaries. 
Eajadhiraja, Kajcndra Vlrarajendra in succession made 
it a point to bold investitures of the sort and a 
number of titles importing authority over foreign states 
has been bestowed on Cliola princes of the blood.* 

.Ahavauiiilla Somesvara left behind him four sons, the 
eldest succeeding him, while the second had cherished 
imperial ambitiou for sometime at least. 


IDr. Fleet thinks she was a Pallava Princess, K. D. 440, note 3. 
8 Vol. vii, Sk. 136, Epi. Car, 

5 Vid« the inscriptions of those in vol. iii, pt. i, South Iiiii. Ins. 
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To anderstand the sitaation among the Cholas, we 
have similarly to go back upon the rise of their power. 
The Chola Power rose from the ashes of the Pallavas 
the earliest conquests of the Cholas having been the 
Tondamandalam, re-named Jayaqigonda Cholaiiiandaiam 
and Kongu. One of the mightiest and the most states- 
man-like exploits of the greut Kajaraja (A.n. 9S5-1016' 
was the conquest and the subsequent coneiliation of 
the eastern Chaliikya dominions of Vetigi, i. e. the 
Teliigu country. To attach this to him permanently 
he married one of his daughters Kundavvaiyar to the 
Chalukya Vimaladitya. This was followed in the next 
reign by a more important marriage — more fruitful of 
consequences to the Empire. Bajendra, the G-angai- 
koncja Chola, had a daughter Anmnmga Devi, who liad 
been given in marriage to the eastern Chalukya HHja- 
r&ja, probably her own cousiu. The offspring of this 
happy union was a llajendra Chola who was to becotue 
famous as Kuloitunga, ‘the upraisor of the fame of the 
two families'. This grandson of Gangaikooda Chola 
had married the daughter of Hajeudra, the victor over 
Ahavamalla at Koppam, and when this Bajendra died, 
the son-in-law aspired to the Chola empire, although 
there was a brother and at least a number of sons of 
Bajadhiraja. This ambition, rinwariunted thougli it 
appears, seems to have had some supnort among the 
royal family. This iu fact was the discordant element 
in the Chola Empire. About a.d. 1070, therefore, 
Somesvara Bhuvanaikamalla was the emperor of the 
Chalukya dominions, while his younger brother Vikra- 
maditya was an aspirant to the imperial position. In 
the Chola empire Bajcndra was succeeded by his 
younger brother Virarajendra, wliile Rnjc'ndra Chola of 
the eastern Chalukya dynasty was equally an aspirant 
to the empire, which brought him witliin an ace of 
losing his own patrimony of the Chalukya kingdom. 
These transactions, we shall now take up in some detail. 
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The Chola emperor Vlrarajendra had the followinf,^ 
among his titles, which he probably assumed as a re- 
sult of his achieTements against the western Cha- 
lukyas, namely, Sabalabhuvanafiraya, SrImMhinivallabha, 
and Maharajadhiraja. He assumed also another Baja- 
Sraya, which before him had been borne by Eajaraja, the 
Great. Two others, by the former of which alone he 
was spoken of by the western Chalukyas,' were Vira 
Chola and Karikala. In one of Bajendra’s inscriptions 
we find a brother of his, by name Vira Chola, on 
whom he conferred the title Karikala, and if these 
two persons, Vlrarajendra the emperor and Vira Chola 
the prince, could be identified as the Mysore inscrip- 
tion would justify, Vlrarajendra was a brother of the 
two brothers Hajadhiraja and Bajendra the heroes of 
Koppam, This along with ‘ the twenty-third year of 
(ray) father {SBiuir), who was pleased to conquer the 
eastern country, the Ganga and Kad&rara ' of the 
Gangaikondaiolapuratu inscription of the fifth year of 
Vlrarajendra, would sciWe another puzzle of Chola 
genealogy. This quotation refers to the great con- 
queror Gangaikonda Chola, Bajendra the son and 
successor of Kajaraja the Great. His conquests of 
territories on the banks of the Ganges and the Ira- 
waddy have now happily been placed beyond a doubt, 
thanks to the researches of Messrs. Venkyya and 
Kanakasabhai Pillai,* by the identification of Nacca- 
vatam with the Nicobars and Pappalam which accord- 
ing to the Maluivamsa of Ceylon is a port of Ba- 
manha, i. e. the Talaing country portion of Burma. 
Thus then the known facts so far clearly point to 
Vlrarajendra as the younger brother succeeding the 
elder, although according to the Kalingattuparani and 


^ Epi, Car. vol. vii. Sk. 136. 

‘ Article in tbe JUadras Btfisw, Novemler, 1908. 
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a few inscriptions * we have to accommodate a Raja* 
mfthSndra between the victor at Koppam and his 
aaccessor brother VTrarajendra. Either it is that Kaja- 
mahendra died a Ytivaraja without independently- 
reigning or he was set aside ; but the latter conclusion 
does not appear to be warranted, as this Viraraj- 
endra had an elder brother in the person of A'avatulati 
alias Rajaraja. and, as will appear, Vlriirfijendra him- 
self was associated with his brother Rajendra in his 
expeditions into the ChaUikya territory. Rajamahendra, 
the son of Rajendra, then died soon after his father 
and Virarajfiudra ascended the throne. 

For three generations the Cholas and the Clialu- 
kyas were contending for mnstery in Peninsular India. 
The RAshtriikiita Krishna III ably seconded by his 
feudatories the Gangas had brought the rising t'hola 
power low indeed. As these Rilslitriikutas themselves 
were subverted, the opportunity for the Cholas arrived 
and the father and srin, Rajar&ja and Rajendra, took 
the tide at the hood. While the father conquered 
and organized the younger, the son went on advanc- 
ing the Chola arms into the Mysore country, took pos- 
session of eastern and southern Mysore and advanced 
the Chola frontier to Yedatorenfid “2,000 in the west 
and Kollippakkai on the Banavase frontier in the north- 
west. Lattaliir, Kollippakkai and HenjSru (Penjoru) 
were the gates of the Chalukya empire from the 
south. This was regarded as of so imrch importance 
that the warden of this frontier was a marked official, 
often a relative of the Chalukya emperors. In a. d. 
1060 a Ratta, named Singana Beva, was ruler of this 
part of the countrv. He has been described as ‘a 
dweller at bis lotus feet (of Trailbkyamalla). entitled 
to the five big drums, Mahamandalesvara, (lord of) 


1 llangudi Ins. oj Rijarija II, page 191; Inii. Ins., vol. 

Ui, pt. ii. 
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Lattalur, ornament of the Yadu^amsa, chief of 
Koilippakkai, determined champion over the chief of 
Penjeru (Henjeru,) an elephant to the lotus-garden of 
the Chola and Lala feudatories, the door of the southern 
region, ‘ the Kalakiita poison to hostile kings, his 
father-in-law’s lion, the Meru of the Batt^s — with 
these and all titles the Mahamandalesvara Singapa 
Deva, was ruling the kingdom (composed of) the 
Uchchangi thirty, the Siileagal seventy, the Mandali 
thousand, the four Chola villages, with the stones 
and treasures, the thousand force and others, putting 
down the evil and upholding all.’ 

Having done this great work Bajendra laid down 
this earthly authority and position, and then the 
troubles rose up all over again, as a succession is the 
occasion for enemies. The rulers who followed next 
had to fight the wars over again ; but then these were 
only in the farthest frontiers. Ceylon, Madura and 
Malabar were easily brought back to a sense of 
allegiance, but not so this Tungabhadra frontier, where 
it was not a question of allegiance but of mastery. 
The wars were, therefore, prolonged and continued 
almost from year to year. Invasions and counter inva- 
sions were the order of the day. The Cholas had taken 
occasion once to plant a pillar of Victory at Kolla- 
puram (Kolhapur). 

The great battle at Koppam in 10.33 did not settle the 
matter finally. Each party claimed the victory though 
the advantage certainly lay with the Cholas. The Chalu- 
kyas continued to appoint governors of Gangavadi 
(with head-quarters first at Balgamve and then at 
Halebl^u), although the Cholas had the territory 
certainly under them. When, therefore, Virarajendra 
came to the throne about A. D. 1062-3 he had to be 


> (See Shikarpur 32-3, Epi. Car. VII KollippSkke, the door of 
the south.) 
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very active on this side. From his inscriptions it 
appears that he five times fought the Chalukyas in 
the region of the Tungabhadra. In three of these he 
fought against SOmesvara Ahavamalla (a.d. 1044-68). 
Kajendra was crowned on the battle-field of Koppam 
in A. D. 1053, and an inscription of the twelfth year of 
his reign is known, although this ought to be, accord- 
ing to Prof. Kielhorn’s calculation, the eleventh year. 
This would take us on to A.n. 1062, but this need not 
be the case, as with respect to the Cholas there was 
always an overlapping of reigns owing to the practice 
of Yuvaraja's being associated in the administration 
by the reigning monarch.’ The first achievement of 
Virarajendra was the beating back of prince Vikra- 
maditya from Grangava^i. ‘(He) drove from the battle- 
field in Gangap-pa^i into the Tungabhadra the Maha- 
samantas, whose strong hands wielded cruel bows, 
along with Vikkajan who fought under a banner that 
inspired strength.’ In a. d. 1056 Vikramaditya was 
ruler of Gangavadi 96,000, Panavase 12,000 with Hari- 
kesarin of the family of the Kadambas of Hingal, as 
his deputy in charge of the latter district.* In a. d. 
1058 Kadambalige thousand is placed under Chajukya 
Ganga Peruinanadi. Two years later, Trailr>kymalla, 
Chalukya, Gangiv Penimauadi Vikramaditya Deva was 
ruling the Gangavadi 96,000. These inscriptions at 
Davanigere are borne out by the Shikarpur inscrip- 
tions.’ According to these latter be was viceroy, 
with head quarters at Balligave (Balgame), of Ganga- 
vadi, with Banavase, Santalige and Nolambavadi. 
During the fifties of the eleventh century a. d. Ahava- 


r In thi.s case, however, the Yuvaraja, wca Rajamnbeiidra end 
not Virarftjcndca. 

* Fleet ; Bombay Qmettcer, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 440, note 4; also 
Ind. Antiquary (IV- lO-H). 

® Nos. 158 and 140, Epi. Car. vol. xi. 

* Nos. 83 and 152, Epi. Car. vol. vii. 
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malla hail one of his sons SOmesvara Bhuvanaika- 
malla, governing in the Bellary District and another 
governing practically the whole of the Mysore Pro- 
vince, with, of course, deputies to help him. Later 
on Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya was governor of Nolam- 
bavadi 32,000 (eastern Mysore) with the title Vengi- 
mandalesvara* and head-quarters at Kampili (Kampli) 
and Jayasimha, ruler of Banavase alone. Thus it is 
clear that in a war with the Chola all these princes 
would figure, and so it is stated in the Chola inscription. 
Since the first achievement of Virarijendra is against 
prince Vikraina. it is clear that after the battle of 
Koppam '.he Chalukyas were slowly working their 
way up to Gangava4i- VlrarSjendra naturally had 
to push back Vikramaditya during the years A. D. 
1055-1000. This achievement would fall within the 
period of the reign of Rajendra, as, according to Prof. 
Kielhorn's astronoraical calculations, Viriirdifindra as- 
cended the throne in a. D. 10(52-3. This, together 
with RajiiiufiheDdra's* sou of Kajenrlra) having fought 
against the Chaliikya Ahavainalla, would indicate that 
Vlrarajendra did not come to the throne by any act of 
usurpation on his part. 

Vlrarajendra apparently had two objects in view 
now: (1) the keeping back of this Chalnkya aggression 
which was always possible, and which was quite a real 
danger at the time; and, (2) his active interference, 
with a view to achieve this, in the affairs of the Vengi 
kingdom of his brother-in-law, who died aliout this 
time. The Telugu country safe on his side, the Chft- 
lukya advance in the south would be impossible. These 
objects of the Chola naturally led to great activity on 


I Hot because bo was son ol an eastern CbSIukya Princess but 
he bad charge oi the Vengi frontier; and wars with Vengi were his 
province. 

s South Ind. Ins., vol. iii, pt., U, p. 191, Epi. IndUa., vol. vi, 
pp. 30-4. 
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these very frontiers. Hence tlie appointment of a 
frontier warden, a roj al prince, with his head-quarters 
at Kampli at the salient angle between tbeCholaand 
the Vengi country. The second exploit of Vlrara- 
jendra, therefore, is a successful invasion of the Circars 
to prevent Vikramaditya gaining a hold upon the 
country. How Vikramaditya's intervention was brought 
about is not detailed in any of the inscriptions which 
state that; ‘He (the Chola Kmpeior) attacked and 
destroyed the irresistible, great and powerful army 
which he (Vikkalan) had again di.spatched into Vengai- 
nadu ‘This must have been brought about somewhat 
in this wise. The eastern Chabkya Kajaraja, the 
son-in-law of the G-angaikonda Chola, died and had at 
least a son Biijendra better known as Kulottunga and 
a daughter Kuudavvai : but we see that, the Vengi 
country passes into the possession of Yijay9.dityu, an 
uncle of Kulottunga, through tho good ollices of Virara- 
jendra. This disputed succession ought to have brought 
Vikramaditya upon the scene. But Vlrarajeiidra was 
nevertheless victorious at last, and placed his nominee 
Vijayaditya of the eastern Chaiukya family, (not of the 
western Chaiukya family as was hitherto supposed), upon 
the throne, after a battle at Vijayavadi (Bezwada). 

The next great nchievenieni, was his great victory 
at Kildal Sangamam over the entire body of the ChS- 
lukya forces. This place is at the junction of the 
Krishna and tho Tungabhadra, just the region where- 
from the Chalukyas would hope to bar the northward 
and north-eastward progress of the Chola. ‘ Tlie enemy 
full of hatred, met and fought against (him) a third 
time, hoping that his (former) defeats would be revenged. 
(The King) defeated countless Samantas, together with 
these (two) sons of Ahavamalla, who were called 
Vikkalan and Singanan at Kudal Sangamam on the 
turbid river. Having sent the brave vanguard in 
advance, and having himself remained close behind 
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with the kings allied to him, (he) agitated by means 
of a single mmt elephant that army (of the enemy), 
which was arrayed (for battle), {and which) resembled 
the northern ocean. In front of the banner-top he cut 
to pieces Singanan, the King of warlike Kosalai, along 
with the furious elephants of (his) vanguard. While 
Kasavadanda-nayaka, Ketarasan, Marftyan of great 
strength, the strong Pottarayan (and) Irachchayan were 
fighting (he) started, saying; “Follow MQvendi, (who 
wears) a garland of gold ! " and cut to pieces many Saman- 
tas, who were deprived of weapons of war. Then Madu- 
vanan who was in command fled ; Vikkalan fled with 
dishevelled hair; Singanan fled, his pride and courage 
forsaking (him). Annalan and all others descended 
from the male elephants on which they were fighting in 
battle, and fled ; Ahavamalla too, to whom they were 
allied, fled before them. The king stopped his fast 
furious elephant, put on the garland of victory, seized 
his wives, his family treasures, oonuhes, parasols, 
trumpets, drums, canopies, white ohamaras, the boar 
banner, the ornamental arch, the female elephant (called 
Pushpaka and a herd of war-elephants, along with a 
troop of prancing horses, and amidst (general) applause 
put on the crown of victory, (set with) jewels of red 
splendour.’* This was the battle of Kuqlal Sangamam 
and I have quoted the inscription in full to give an idea 
of how battles^ were fought in those times. While the 
Chalukya records mention in general the prowess 
of the Chalukyas, they do not give us circumstantial 
details of any particular battle against Virarajendra 
in person. Bilhana’s Vikramankadeva Charitam no 
doubt depicts prince Vikramaditya as conducting expedi- 
tions towards the south and credits him with the 
occupation both of Kanchi and of Gangaikondasola- 
puram. This is not during the reign of Virarajendra 


' No. 20, Sculh Jnd. Ins., vol. iii, pt. i. 
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bat after his death, as we shall have to relate. That 
he invaded Vengi is no doubt likely, but even here the 
result is entirely different from what the panegyrist 
would have us believe. Before the close of his fourth 
year, i.e. prior to the death Somesvara I, Vtrarajendra 
had conquered other chiefs.* 

But inscriptions of his fifth year, the year of the 
death of Somesvara Ahavamalla, state that the Chola 
emperor, having defeated the Keralas at Ulagai and 
defeated and imprisoned the Pandyas (Kanniyas) and 
Chalukyas, the king overthrew several chiefs among 
whom figure the Ganga and Nolamba chiefs, When 
he retired to Gangaikondasolapuram he received an 
autograph letter from the Chalukya Somesvara chal- 
lenging the Chola king to meet him once more at 
Khclal Sangamam. Vfrarajendra accepted this and 
marched to the appointed place Haudai. Not finding 
the CbSilukya Sumcisvara there, he waited a month 
and then putting to flight such of the Chfilukya army, 
as had been there to watch him and, having erected a 
.pillar of victory on the Tungabhadra, inscribed upon 
it an account of bis conquest of Eattappa^i seven and 
a half lac country. 

Then he ‘ appointed the liar, who came on a sub- 
sequent day, as Vallabha (Chalukya king), and tied 
(round his neck) a beautiful necklace.' These transac- 
tions have to be accounted for in this wise: the fifth 
year of Virarajendca was the year of the death of 
Somesvara Ahavamalla, who passed away by drowning 
himself in the Tungabhadra, owing to an attack of 
malignant fever. This would account for his absence 
from Kildal Sangamam. His death brought matters to 
an issue between the two brothers Somesvara IX and 


1 The chiefs of Pottappi (Kalnhasti) ; VAran of Kerala, the younger 
brother o) JanaoStha of Dhara and the Pandya Prince probably one 
VlrakSeatin son of Silvallabba. 
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his younger brother Vikramaditya, of whom the latter 
was the more distinguished in the recent transactions. 
It was then that he appeared somewhat belated at 
the Chola camp, and negotiated sucoessfally for Chola 
help in the event of his attempt to gain the throne 
as against Somesvara. The treaty was sealed, of 
course, by the marriage of the Chahikya prince with 
the daughter of the reigning Chola. Though some of 
the Chola inscriptions give a ludicrous character to 
.this particular transaction, that this was the real 
import is amply clear from these inscriptions them- 
selves, while the ViknimankadTiva Charitam gives 
naturally enough a glossed version of it in favour of 
the hero prince Vikrama. This done Vlrarajendra 
marched into the Vongi country. Having moved (his 
camp) ha declared: ‘(We) shall not return without 
regaining the. country of Vengai, which (we had 
formerly, subdued. You (who are) strong, come and 
defend (it) if (you) are able ! ’ That army which was 
chosen for this expedition, drove into the jungle that 
big army, which resisted its enemy on the great river 
close to Visayavadi (Be/.wada), and which had for its 
chiefs, iTananathan, the Dandanayaka Bajamayyan, 
whose must elephants trumpeted in herds and Miip- 
parasan. ‘ His elephants drank the water of the Goda- 
vari. He crossed over Kalingan and beyond it dis- 
patched for battle his invincible army as far as the 
further end of Sakkaraguttom (Chakra-kutta). He 
re-conqnered the good country of Vengai and be- 
stowed it on Vijayadittyan, whose broad hand held 
weapons of war and who had taken refuge at his 
lotus-feet.’ 

This last affair, as has been explained already, 
is the outcome of a disputed succession in the Vengai 
country. After the death of the eastern Chalukya 
Eajaraja (a. D. 1060-1), Kulottunga (Eajendra) ought 
to have succeeded, but this succession appears to have 
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been disputed, The Kalingattupparani records that the 
•wife of Gangaikonda Chola took up the dear child 
when it was born, and from the signs upon its feet 
predicted his uplifting both the families in fame. 
This was nothing more, probably, than the pious 
grandmotherly wish for the advancement of her grand- 
son. It is very probable that the child was brought 
up in the grandfather’s house, with all the paraphar- 
nalia of empire surrounding the young prince. Thus 
it was made possible for his uncle Vijayaditya to 
make a successful attempt to place himself on the 
throne of Vengai, as we find inscriptions of KulOt- 
tuuga’s early years only in the southern end of 
his paternal dominions, i. e. the territory round 
about Madras. In his difficulty Vijayaditya pro- 
bably sought the strong arm of VirarajSndra, to 
whom a friendly Vengi was of paramount impor- 
tance. This would, inter se, be deli-imental to the 
interests of the Chalukyas of Kalyani. Hence all the 
'warlike transactions between the rival powers, in 
regard to Vengi in which neither directly 

interested. Betuining from this victorious expedition 
to GangaikoncJaSolapuram, Virarajendra assumed the 
paramount title of Eajadbitfija or. as other iuscrip* 
tions say, Rajadhii-ajan Rajtinlja, ‘ as was the custom of 
the family.’ 

Inscriptions of the sixth year of Vlrarajendm and 
also those of his seventh year, add another engage- 
ment between the coiiteuding powers at Kndalsun- 
gamam, for the third time, when Vivarajendra ‘ burnt 
Kampili before Somesvara could untie the necklace 
which he had put on, and set up a pillar of victory at 
Karadikkal.’ This Soiuesvara is correctly identified by 
Dr. Hultzsch with Sdmesvara Bhuvanaikainalia, the 
son of Ahavamalla and the elder brother of Vikrama- 
ditya and Jayastmha, who was, according to Dr. Fleet, 
sometime governor of the Beluvola, Purigere, etc. 
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country earlier; but on a third occasion, he burnt the 
city of Kampili, before ' Somesvara could untie the 
necklace which he had put on and set up a pillar 
of victory at Karadikkal.’ ’ The untying of the neck- 
lace refers to the untying of the necklace of Yuvaraja 
to assume the higher one of the reigning sovereign, 
i-ather than, as Dr. Hultzsch considers, to the inci- 
dent having taken place in the lifetime of Somesvara 
I. In an inscription at Shikarpur,® Somesvara II 
assumed the royal insignia on the fourteenth day 
after the death of his father, as is the Hindu custom 
even now ; and the inscription 83 of vol. Ill of 
South Indian hiHcri'ptions implies that Ylrarajendra 
acted promptly after the death of Ahavamalla, for the 
Shikarpur insoription says that the Ohola king thought 
of taking advantage of the change of rulers and ex- 
claiming ! 'A new reign; a kingdom fit only for a 
hero ; now is the time to invade it ; I will surtoimd 
Gutti and besiege it'. The inscription states further 
down that Vira Chola turned his back after a cavalry 
skirmish between the vanguards. If this interpretation 
is correct these events must have taken place in A. D. 
1068. Before the next year, Virarajendra added to his 
laurels by the over-sea conquest of Kadaram in the 
Talaing country of Durmah. 

All this time of active warfare, we have evidence 
of Virarajendra's transacting business of a civil char- 
acter. Whenever he was at Gangaikonda^olapuram, 
his capital, his secretaries were busy, bringing papers 
and dispatches which he disposed of promptly. It is 
a pity that there are no inscriptions to give us a hint 
as to how he arranged for this civil business while he 
was engaged in war. From the few inscriptions of 
his time, which wc have, he shows himself to have been 


1 This refers to the promptness with which Ihe victory was gained. 
® Sk. 130, Car,, vol. vii, 
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an active monarch, who acted up to his responsibilities, 
and when he passed away about the year a. d. 1070, 
he left behind him a compact kingdom to his son 
Adhirajaraja, but the opportunity for Kulottunga now 
arrived after having waited for over eight years. 

One more point deserves mention here before we 
close the account of Vlrarajeiidra. There is a Tamil 
grammar, by name Vlrasoliyam, written liy Buddhamitra, 
with a commentary by the author's disciple Periinde- 
vanar. It is called Virasaliyam from the patron of 
the author who was born at Ponparri in Malaikiirram. 
This >rr. Venkayya would identify with Ponpeffi in the 
Pattukoltui Taluka, as this would briug him near 
Ton(^i, of which Buddhamitra is said by his pupil, the 
ooraraentator, to have beeu lord. That the patron, 
whose name has been associated with the graiuiuar, is 
none other than Virarajendra is borne out by refer- 
ences to and quotations of inscriptions of Rajendra 
Chola I and those referring to the battles of Koppam 
and Kndal Sangamam. No inscription of a later time 
is mentioned, and the name of 'Virarajendra as the 
author’s patron is found in the text of the grammar 
itself. This makes another landmark in Tamil literary 
history and gives the clue to many a knotty point in 
the literary chronology of Tamil. 

The death of Virarajendra in a. n. 1070. marks 
another stage in the struggle between the Chola and 
ChaUikya Powei's. It has already been pointed out 
that prince Viki-amaditya had entered into au agree- 
ment with Vliarajcndrii on the Tungabbadra but 
the death of his powerful ally and father-in-law made 
him halt lu his course towards achieving the usurpa- 
tion that he must now have planned already. We 
have noticed before that the disputed succe.-sion at 
Vengi brought both the Chalukya and the Chola upon 
the scene, but the Chola had the best of it in the 
fight and Vengi was yet faithful to the Cholas 
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under Vijayaditya. Kulottnnga all this period had 
been governing, either in hie own name or as it 
appears more likely, as a viceroy of the emperor, 
the territory in the middle, including in it the region 
embracing Tiruvorriyur, Tiruvalangadu in the Kar- 
vetinagar Zemindari and Kolar.* Vikramftditya took 
a measure of the situation at a glance, and set about 
putting his neighbourhood in good attitude for his 
crowning act. Prince Itajendra Chola was likely to 
strike in for the Chola empire, and it was of immense 
importance to secure the Chola succession to his 
brother-in-law, who had already been associated with 
his father Vlrarajendra. This he did, and we have 
the ruler Adhirajarajendra in succession to his father. 
We have inscriptions of his third year, while VTra- 
rajendra's dates run into the year, A, n. 1070. So 
AdhirSjaraja would have ruled independently for only 
part t)f a year. According to the Vikramanka Deva 
CJuiritaiii, Viki'amadityix installed his brother-in-law, 
and the Kalingattupparani and Vikkirama Solanula 
mention a king between Vlrarajendra and Kulottunga. 
This apart, an inscription of the third year of Vlra- 
rajendra mentions that the magistrate EajarSjamilvenda- 
velan and ihe SPnapathi Bajaraja Paranriparakshasan 
alias Vlrasulii I]ango, met at Kanchipuram and held au 
inquiry into the administration of a grant made in 
the eighth year of Vlrariljcndrdeava. This same Sena- 
patlii Rajaraja Paranriparakshasan alias VTrasnla Ilango 
figures in the same capacity under Kulottunga in an 
inscription of his second year (i. e. 1072) at Tiruvor- 
riyur. Thus then it is clear that Adhirajaraja suc- 
ceeded his father but had only a short reign, for in the 
same year Rajendra Chola alias Kulottunga also 

* This I infer from the fact that the earliest iiiBcriptione of KulSt- 
tunga are found in this region ; hut this may not have been the 


case. 
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ascended the throne of the Chola empire. This 
unsettled the arrangements of Vikramaditya, who had 
to bide bis time, and it is probable, as the Vikra- 
ntSnfcadeva Charitam states, that he was on the best 
of terms, in the meanwhile, with his brother Somes- 
vara. 

Leaving Vikramaditya aside, we have to consider 
the position of the other young prince whose name 
bulks out BO largely in the South Indian politics of 
the time, namely, Rajakesarivarraan Raji'ndra Chola 
alUts KuloCtunga Chola. It has already been pointed nut 
that he was the grandson of the (iangaikonda Ciuda, 
and that it was probable that he was brought up in 
his grandfather's house, whether he was actually 
adopted by him nr not. There was, in fact, no reason 
for the adoption as the grandfather appears to have 
had a namber of sons, who were (at least one of 
them was) associated as lieutenants of the great 
conquering Chola. One would naturally expect this 
Rajendra to succeed his father, when he died in 10(11-2 
or the next year. In all the transactions about the 
appointment of Vijayaditya VII as viceroy of Vengi, 
we do not hear of the name of Kulottunga, and this 
would suggest that this young ambitious prince did 
not regard it as a matter of much moment to him 
whether he was viceroy of Vengi or not. His 
ambition was imperial and not viceregal, in this 
resembling his groat contemporary Vikramaditya, who 
for many years had practically the whole of the 
•southern half of his father’s and brother’s empire 
under his control. There is yet another reason for 
this indifference, but this seems to be the main reason, 
though it appears to have escaped the notice of the 
expert editors of those inscriptions. Dr. Hultzsch and 
Mr. Venkayya. The earlier inscriptions of Knldttiinga 
state that, as Yuvaraja, he accomplished two great 
feats: (1) the capture uf elephants at Vairagaram 
9 
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and (2) the capture of the fortress of Cbakrakottam. 
His inscriptions take us on to his forty-ninth year as 
emperor, and so he must have ascended the throne, 
a comparatively young man. Then he may have been 
Yuvaraja to his father, the eastern Chalukya l-vajaraja I, 
or his grandfather and uncles. If he had been at 
Vengi all the while, Vijayaditya’s succession could 
not have been possible, altogether setting aside his 
nephew ; but granting that he was at Vengi, where 
was this Vairagavam and what is the achievement of 
catching elephants? If again he was even ousted by 
Vijayadilya bis uncle, the fact of his accession to the 
eastern Chalukya dominions, specifically stated by the 
Pitapuram pillar inscriptions and the copper-plate 
grants, is not borne out by any of his inscriptions, 
all of which are dated as from a.d. 1070, the year of 
his accession to the Chola throne. There appears to 
be only one explanation for all this. Vairagaram is 
Wairagarh in the Central Provinces,’ north-east of 
Ajanta, and it is here that as the Chola Yuvaraja, 
on the occasion of the invasion of VTraritjendra, or 
his grandfather, Itajendra I, he distinguished himself. 
His early inscriptions alliriu that ‘ (He) gently raised 
without wearying (her) in the least the lotus-like goddess 
of the earth residing in the region of the rising sun.’ 


(jOS 5 rsef/f«@sifl>,«ajSBrg 5 |-»-(r, 0l(7^u>irejiT0d(Ssjfie<}fT@ srQfig^eer uj/r 
jpeSajiraoDSiiSeisR jsesr ^eat-iS ifieo 

^ This land of the rising sun cannot well be the 


country of Vengi, and if the conquest of part of 
Burmah by Kajendra 1 is accepted, as it must now 


1 1 am gUd to find Pandit Hira Lai scppoit me in tbie sugges- 
tion to which I was led by Mr, Vonkayya'e ohjection to my provious 
identification of Vairogiiram with a place of gimliar name in Burmah 
vidt Epigraphia Indicn x. 2&-7. 

i Note also : fimpMgta apmpaftj. 

South Jnd. Ins., No. 76, vol, iii, pt. 2, p. 169, 1-4. 
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be, this would only mean that BajPndra KulPttunga 
distinguished himself as a prince in the eastern 
exploits of' bis grandfather, either during. Hajendra 
Chola's, or under Vlrarajendra when he reconquered 
Kadaram. Tliis would also satisfactorily account for 
the idea of the Panditha Cholii (Bajr-ndra, the Gan- 
gaikonda Ghola) having been his father according to 
the Kalingattxipparani (XIII. 6‘2). 

There is still the mention of his role over Vengi 
to be explained. This is easily done by the mete 
fact that he was the legitimate heir whoever else had 
been viceroy (and Vijayaditya claimed to-be nothing 
else), and when Kiil'ttunga became emperor he did 
not wish to assert his claims to, or make a boast of 
what was certainly a much inferior position. 

If this view of Kulotfcunga's earlier position be 
correct, then his achievement against Chakrakottam, 
against the ruler of Dh&ra might have been accom- 
plished, when Virarajendra dispatched an army into 
Kalingam and across into Dbara after his last expe- 
dition into Vengi. The Kalinga ruler at the time was 
Kajaraja whose wife Bajyasundari, daughter of the 
Dramila (Dravida) King Rajendra Chola. was the 
mother of the Kalinga ruler Anantavavman Choda 
Ganga.' This Rajcndra Chola, Dr. Hultxsrh suspects, 
is identical with Vltarajundra. Be tJiis as it may, it 
is probably in this invasion that Kuloltimga found 
occasion to distinguish himclf against Chakrakottam. 

This view of the early life of Kulottunga differs 
from that of Dr. Huitxsch and Mr. Venkayya, who infer 
it was only a question of usurpation on the part of 
Vijayiditya, assisted by Vlrarajendra. This would 
accord very ill with Kulottunga's position in the 


lit IB quite possible that this RajSDdra Chola was the Gangai- 
koada Obola, or BAjeodra KuISttuaga as Mr. Venkayya infers in 
his Report for 1SX)5. 
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interim. If he had remained anywhere in the Cbola 
empire, Vlrarajendra would have taken steps to keep 
him out of ever-aspiring to the throne. Nor does he 
figure among the western Chalukya relations with 
Ylrarajendra. It appears, therefore, that he was 
hiding his time as did Vikvajuaditya for nine years to 
work his way up to the empire. 

Inscriptions of the second year of Knlottimga lend 
support to this view, as No. 64. vol. iii of the South 
Indian Inucripfions implies ‘ that he felt himself 
already at that time as a member of the Chola family 
to which his mother and grandmother belonged, and 
not as an eastern Chalukya, because it mentions as 
his crest the tiger and not the boar.’ In inscriptions 
of his first four years he styles himself BajakSsarivarman 
BajSndra Chola Deva, while that in his fifth year 
ascribes to him the title Kuldttunga. In addition to 
the achievements already referred to while yet a prince 
only, the inscriptions of his fifth year add that he 
vanquished the king of Kuntala, that he crowned 
himself as king of the country on the banks of the 
Kavery, and that he decapitated an unnamed Pandya 
king. • Having made the wheel of his {authority) to 
go as far as the (jolclen Circle (i.e. Moxmt Meru), on 
the earth, which was surrounded by the moat of the 
sea, that was (again) 8nrroiind<‘d by (his) fame, {the 
king) newly wedded, in the time when (he was still) 
heir-apparent (ilango), the brilliant goddess of victory 
at ^akkarakkottam by deeds of valour, and seized a herd 
of elephants at Vnyiragaram. (He) unsheathed (his) 
sword, showed the strength of (his) arm and spurred 
(hie) war-steed, so that the King of Kondala (Kuntala), 
whose spear had a sharp point, lost his wealth. 
Having established his fame, having put on (a garland 
of victory over) the northern region, and having 
stopped the prostitution of the goddess with the sweat 
and excellent lotus-flower (i.e. Lakshmi), of the 
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Boatbern region, and the loneliness of the goddess 
of the good country whose garment is the Ponni 
(Kavery). (he) put on by right (of inheritance) the pure 
royal crown of jewels, while the kings of the old 
earth* bore his two feet (on their heads) os a large 
crown.’ This would he the year a. r>, 107.5 and the 
Kuntalas here referred to must be the generals of 
Somesvara 11, particularly his brothers, Viki'amaditya 
and .Jayasimha, the latter having been at the time 
viceroy of Banavase, This merely refers to an attempt 
at intervention on the part of Vikranmditya. as 'a 
result of the misfortune to his brother-in-law and the 
consequent change of rule. But before the eleventh 
year of KulOttunga’s reign, he had to intervene with 
greater vigour in the affairs of the Mysore country. 
But how this was called for has to be explained before 
proceeding further. 

BrioiDsvara Bhuvanaikanialla ruled over the Ch&lukya 
empire from A.n. 1008 to a.d. 1070 when his reign 
came to an end. The only epigraphical information 
available is that Somesvara, having got intoxicated 
with pride after a few years of rule, neglected the 
government badly, and his virtuous brother VikramS- 
ditya overthrew him in the interest of good govern- 
ment and eKtSihlished himself instead. Turning to the 
Vikramankadeva Charitam again for details, we have 
the following which J extract from Dr. Pieet.* 

' Bilhana tells us, that, for a time, the two brothers 
lived in friendly fashion at Kalyiina ; the younger duly 
honouring the eider as the chief of his house iind his 
king. Somesvara, however, fell into evil courses, and 
even tried to do harm to his brother. Thereupon Vik- 
ramSditya left Kalyana taking with him all his fol- 
lowers and also his younger brother, .Jayasimha III, 


* South hid. Ins., p. 142, vol. iii, pt, ii. 
t Bombay Oaietteer, pt. ii, vol. i, pp. 444-5, 
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who, he considered, could not be safely left with the 
king. Somesvara sent forces in pursuit, to bring the 
brothers back. But he was unsuccessful and at last 
desisted from the attempt. Vikramaditya went on to 
the Tungabhadra on the bank of which river he rested 
his army for sometime, with the intention of fighting 
the Chola king. It appears, however, that, for some 
unexplained rnison, ho flol'erred this project in favour 
of making a triumphal progress through the southern 
and western parts of the kingdom ; for, the narrative 
goes on to siiy, that having spent sometime in the 
Banavuse province, he marched through the Malaya 
country, tliat .Tayakosin the lord of Konkan, i.e. the 
first Jayiikesin in the family of the Kiujambas of Goa, 
Clime to him and brought presents, and that the lord 
of Ainpii made subiuission and received favours in 
return. It also implies that he visited, Kerala, and 
inflicted some reverses on the king of that country. 
He then seems to have taken some definite action 
against the Cholas. But it was stopped by the Chola 
king, Bajakesiirivariuiin otherwise called Virar&jSndra 
Deva I, making overtures of friendship, and offering 
him a daughter in marriage, on the condition that he 
retired to the Tungabhadra. Vikramaditya accepted the 
proposals and the marriage was duly celebrated. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the news reached him 
that his father-in-law was dead, and that the Chola 
kingdom was in a siate of anarchy. He then pro- 
ceeded at once to Kanchi the Chola capital ; put down 
the rebellion there, and going to Gangakunda, secured 
the throne for his brother-in-law, probably Parakilsari- 
varmnn otherwise called Adhir&jnrajSndra. He then 
marched back to the Tungabhadra. But he heard, 
almost immediately, that his brother-in-law had lost 
his life in a fresh rebellion, and that Kajiga the lord 
of Veiigi, — i.e. the eastern Chalukya king Kul'dtunga 
Chola Deva I, whose original appellation was Rajendra 
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Chola — bad seized the thione of Kanchi. He at 
once prepared to march against Kajiga. The latter 
indaced Siimiisvara II to enter into an alliance against 
their muLual enemy. When Vikramaditya at length 
reached Rajiga's forces, Soinesvara's army was en- 
camped, with hostile intentions, not far off in his rear. 
And in the hattlo which ensned, and in which Vikra- 
madicya was viciorious, Rajiga lied and Bomesvara. was 
taken prisoner. The narrative says tliat Vikramaditya 
at tirst intended to restore his brother to liberty and 
to the throne. But eventually he decided otherwise. 
He .had himself proclaimed king, and then appointing 
Jaya^niha III, viceroy at Banavase, proceeded to 
Kalyana and established himself there.' 

The above is the account of Vikramaditya's Vidyi- 
|iati (poet-laureate) ; and, apart from a little glozing in 
favour of his patron and a certain want of chronological 
eequenco, the narration of events is in the main true. 
A. part of this story has already been dealt with 
before — Vikramaditya’s actual motive and how he 
entered into treaty with Virarajendra, what he did to 
hie brother-in-law and how the affair ended. What 
has to be specially noted here is the last transaction 
of the narration: how Somesvara was actually over- 
thrown. It is very likely this achiovonient of KulOt- 
tunga, that is detailed in inscriptions of bis fifth and 
aixth years, i,e. a.d. 1075-0. It is very probable that 
Vikrama’s elder brother was an incapable ruler or 
•even worse. There is no doubt that Vikramiidilyji had 
•distinguished himself even during his father’s lifetime. 
Nevertheless, he had carefully prepared his scheme 
and put it into effect at the psychological moment, and 
thus showed clearly to the world that in diplomacy, 
he was not behind any body at the time. It was, 
however, not a cold-blooded deed of unscrupulous usur- 
pation, for it is quite possible that Somesvara’s regime 
znight have brought the einpire to the verge of ruin, 
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seeing they had to reckon with a neiglibour like 
Kulottunga. In this enterprise, Vikramaditya had the 
support of the viceroys of first rank among his 
brother’s officers, and this could not have been ob- 
tained if there had been no counterbalancing virtues 
in him. Seuna Chandra II of the Yadava family, the 
premier viceroy of the north-west, Jayakesin Kadiunba 
of Goa ; Achugi II of the Siuda family of Yelburga ; 
Ereyanga Hoysala of Gangavadi, the son of Vinayaditya 
the right trusty lieutenant of Si’anesvara Ahavamalla ; 
and Irukkapala, the brother of the governor of Nolamba- 
vaqli ; all these heartily helped Vikrainaditya and were 
the main pillars of his empire for the following half 
century and more. Thus then Vikram&ditya allowed 
Kuldttunga to boast of a victory while he had to be 
busy at head-quarters to complete his usurpation. This 
done, there began the battle royal between the contend- 
ing nations or rather rulers. 

The next war, undertaken against the Chola, also 
appears to have gone against the Ch&lukyas. Inscrip- 
tions of the fourteenth and fifteenth years of Kulst- 
tuQga lay claim to having turned back an invasion of 
Vikramaditya from Natigali (about six miles east of 
Mulbagal) via Manalur (other inscriptions have it 
Alatti) to the Tungabhadra ; and to having captured 
Gangainandalam and Singanam, Having seemed his 
frontier in the north he turned his attention to the 
south against the Pandyas, and subdued the south- 
western portion of the Peninsula including in his 
conquests the Gulf of Mannar, the Podiyil mountain 
(in the Tinnevelly district), Cape Comorin Kottaru, 
the Sahya (the western ghats) aud Kudamalainadu 
(i. e. Malabar). About this time he appears to have 
effected conquests in the Malabar country, Viliiiam 
and S&lai having been occupied according to the 
Kaliugattuparani and the Vikkiramaiolanula. That 
this is not a mere high-falutin assertion of a triumph 
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without success is amply borne out by the utter 
absence of purely Chalukya inscriptions beyond the 
Shimoga and the Chitaldroog districts, the capitals of 
the so-called viceroys of Gangavadi having been beyond 
the Gangavadi itself (namely, Belagamve first and BelEJr 
next) : and the appointment of particular governors 
to hold the southern frontier against the Chola in 
northern Mysore. 

Lakshmana becoming lord of the Great Banava- 
senad, Vikrainanolamba becoming the lord of Nolamba- 
Sindavadi, Gangamandalika (probably Udayaditya) be- 
coming lord of the territory from Alampara, Bhuva- 
naikamalla, in view of their being as a long bar to the 
south, gave them these countries Although this 
arrangement was actually made in the reign of Sum- 
§svara II, there was no material alteration of frontier 
till about the early decades of the following century, 
These achievements of Kulottunga must have taken 
place about a. d, 1065, 

If Vikramclditya moved south, about a. d. 1080, then 
the opportunity would have been taken advantage of 
by the Pandyas of the south, and Kulottunga had 
not only taken steps ‘ to fix the limits of the southern 
country,’ but also had settled some of his officers on 
the roads through Kottaru to hold the country in 
check, ‘ while all the heroes in the western bill 
country (Kudaraalainadu) ascended voluntarily to heaven, 
(he) was pleased to bestow on the chiefs of his army, 
who were mounted on horses, settlements on evenj road, 
including (that which passed) through Kottarn, in 
order that the enemies might be scattered, and took 
his seat on the throne acquired in warfare.’* 

This war must have taken place soon after Vikrama- 
ditya ascended the throne in a. d. 107fi and both the 

‘ Epi. Car., vol. vii, p, ‘202 of the triinslation. 

*Vide No. 73, South Ind. Ins., vol. iii. pt. II; the officer in 
oiarge of Ksttacu was a man of the Chola country. 
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emperors had learnt by a. d. 1080 (or thereabouts) that 
it was impossible to decide once for all on this frontier, 
and matters were left to settle themselves by efflux of 
time. During the rest of his reign the Chalukya 
emperor devoted himself to peace. His reign had a 
span of half a century and, during this long period, Bil- 
hana notices an invasion and even occupation of 
Kanchi and two invasions across the Narbudha. The 
occupation of Kanchi was nothing more than the at- 
tempted invasion of the Chola empire which ended in 
failure. The other two invasions were active inter- 
ventions in the affairs of Malva and Chedi or Dhara 
and pahiilii, as, after the death of Bhoja of Dhara 
and Kania of Dahala, there was constant war. Hia 
invasion of Bengal and Kamarfipa (or A-ssam) are not 
likely with the Cholas constantly on the alert, unless 
these happen to be mere contingents of armies sent to 
help a friendly Power. 

Jayiisiinha, who had acted with him and had been 
rewarded with the viceroyalty of Banavase, a position 
which Vikraiua himself occupied under his father, 
revolted and evidently the revolt had been put down ; 
but nothing further was heard either of Jayasiiuha or 
of his other brother Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya. With 
this change Vikramaditya effected an important modi- 
fication of domestic policy, which produced consequences 
that could hardly have been foreseen by him. He 
gave important viceroyalties to chieftains with great 
local influence*, sometimes scions of old families, and 
these became founders of the great feudatory dynasties 
that played such important parts later on. We see 
this change taking place during the peaceful regime of 
the great Chalukya Vikramaditya. His empire extended 
from the Narbudda southwards to the Tungabhadra ; 

1 His SOU!! were given only viceroyalties, etc., near headquarters, 
e.g. Jayakarqa, Botabay GazetUer, p. 455, vol. i, pt. ii. 
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and from the junction of the latter with the TTrishnn, , 
if a line be drawn northwards more or less in a 
slaraight line to where the Wardha meets the Godavari 
^d continued up this affluent, we shall have marked 
the eastern boutidary of the Chalukya Kinpire. All the 
east of this fruiu the sDuchern portion of Gaujaui was 
the Chola empire under his great ccjniuuiporary Kiilnt- 
tunga, whose southern limit was Cape Comorin itself 
except for a small part — the Wadiira district — vvliich 
was under the Piiudya. The counlry beyond the western 
ghats to the sea was under the Clicra or Kerala 
ruler in the same subordinate position as that of the 
Pandya, tliotigh unwilling. 

This extensive empire of the Cha]ukyas was divided 
into Eashtra, Vishaya and Grama, answering exactly 
to the Mandalam (province) Nadu (division) and tJr 
(township). Hitherto viceroys wore appointed over 
the larger divisions, sometimes over more divisions than 
one ; hut hereafter it is generally the rule that there 
is a viceroy over each of these larger divisions. Over 
the Y*shaya, or the district, there was a governor who 
happened to be a local chief. We hear of Ganga 
chiefs with head-quarters at Yedehatli and at Asandi 
in Kadur district. Each village or township constituted 
the unit of administration, and had its own assembly 
or governor according to its history. Besides the vice- 
roys of provinces there were great genei'als, ministors 
for peace and war, commissioners of finance, and 
great noblemen in Mahasenapalis or iJa'idanayakas, San- 
dhivigrahina (often there is a higher olKcer the Heri 
Karn&ta-Lata-Sandhivigrahin, great minister f(;r peace 
and war of the Karnataka and the Lata territories), 
controllers of the panniiya, perjjunka and other taxes 
and lastly the Mahasamantfidhiputis — these last being 
kept at court, perhaps because they were dangerous 
elsewhere. The emperor had his capital at Kalyana; 
but he had also half a dozen other places in important 
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positions, often referred to as Bajadh&nis, or alter- 
native capitals which, to judge from their location, 
would be for administrative convenience, more than to 
satisfy the vanity of the ruler for the time being. These 
cities were Kalyana, the capital ; Banavase and Balagamve, 
the head-quarters of the southern vicernyalty; Nadaviyap- 
paiyanabldu, in the north-east of Bijapur on the fron- 
tier of the Nizam’s Dominions ; Ktagiri, the modern 
Yetagiri. thiriy miles south of ^[alkhed ; Vijayilpura, 
the modern Bijapur; Manneyakere, also in the Nizam's 
Dominions, and Vikramapura or Arasiabldu. Moat of 
these were head-quarters of viceroyalties, while Etagiri 
was the old capital of the dynasty. Even Tiruvikra- 
mapuva (named after either the emperor or "Vishnu 
Kamalavil&sin) was a capital under SnmSsvata, with 
the name Araliabldu (the palace of the queen), be- 
cause one of a number of the lady vicer.)yB‘, during 
the rule of the Chalukyas, had her head-quarters there. 

Among the viceroys of Vikramfiditya we find the 
names of a number of chiefs, who became later on the 
founders of the great feudatory families, though foe the 
while their charges often changed. This has been 
stated already. Without following the details of the 
change of viceroys, the provinces were : (1) the Ysdava 
territory of DPvagiri or, as it was known before 
this, Seuna Desa with capitals at Sirioar and then at 
Devagiri, including in it all the territory in the north- 
west of the empire ; (2) the Silaharas of northern and 
southern Konkan, the country along the coast below 


1 Akkadevi the aunt of Sflmfsvar.t 1, was governing Kiiukad seventy in 
A.P., 1022. 

The queens of SQmesvnra I. and some of bis sviccessors hod small 
territories to administer, soniotiinos directly, often by Deputy. 

Vikramaditya bad six queens. Of whom wc have records of four 
at least, in government of small districts or administrntion of revenues. 
One of them was governing the oapit.al K'alyapa and another had a 
district allotted to her for pin-inoncy. (Angabugha), 

Fleet, Bombay GmeUeer , vol. I, pt- ii. 
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Bombay ; (3) the Silaharas of Kolhapur ; (4) next 
come the Kadambaa of Goa ; (5) to the east of these 
theii' cousins the Kadambas of Hingal in Bharwar; 
(6) east of these come the Sincliis of Yelburga ; (7) 
then the Guttas of Guttiil in Bliarwar ; (S) next the 
Eattas of Saimdatti ; (9) Ranavase, ofieu under the 
Kadambas of Hangai, after Jayasiraha’s rebellion ; 
(10) Nolambavadi, under the Pandya ciiiefs of 
Uchchangidurg; (11) Gangavadi under the Hoysala Ihe- 
yanga and his sons Bcijiila and Vishnuvardhaiia ; (12) 
TardawSeJi round Bijapur. Besides these, there were 
the viceroyalties in the head-quarters territory, namely, 
round Gobbur, Kauamaravadi and Sitabaldi in the 
Nizam's Dominions and the neighbouring (larts of the 
Central Provinces ; these three liaving been under 
Basbtrakiita (the first two) and the Haihayu chiefs, 
respectively. 

Except for the rebellion of prince Jayasiuiha, vice- 
roy of Banavase acd the two invasions across the 
Narbadha before the years a.u. 1088-9, and between that 
year ^nd a.d. 1098, there was peace throughout the 
empire. But the monotony of it, was broken by an 
invasion, probably of the eastern Ch&lukya dominions. 
There are inscriptions referring Uieuiselves to Vik- 
ramaditya's reign at Draksbarama and at other places 
beyond his dominions, although Bilhara says that he 
WHS for sometime in occupation of Kiinchi. But 
towards the end of his reign, the danger to the em- 
pire already showed itself in the advancing power 
of a Mysore chief. It has more than once been noticed 
before that the southern provinces of the empire 
constituted the premier vicoroyalty, and it is here that 
the greatest generalship was called forth. The Hoy- 
salas were making themselves mastei's in reality of the 
Gangavadi 96,000, of which they had been nominal 
viceroys for two generations. Y'^inayaditya first, then 
Ereyanga his son, and then the latter's sun Vishnu- 
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vardhana, through the loyal exertions of Ganga Kaja, 
a dispossessed scion apparently of the Ganga family, 
now turned out the Cholas and took Talakad, the 
head-quarters of the Chola viceroyalty on or before 
A.D. 1117. This enhanced the reputation, and notices 
the resources of the Hoysala, who was advancing 
his power northwards by attacking Nolanabavidi and 
Banavase. This movement appears to have been 
synchronous with that of the Kadambas of Goa and the 
Silaharas of Konkan. The empire was saved this 
dismemberment by the watchful activity and energy 
of the Sinda chieftain, Achugi II, who defeated the 
Hoysala forces under Ganga Raja, (which had marched 
up to the KrishnavSni (the Krishna river), in a night 
attack at Kannegilla and chased them to Belttr. He 
then turned in the other direction and chased the 
others across the western ghats and took Goa. 

Notwithstanding this, Vikramaditya continned to 
rule till the year a.d. 1126, or possibly a.d. 1127. 
He appears to have been a liberal patron of letters 
and religion. In his court flourished the Kasmitian 
poet Bilhana, who evidently wandered through the 
country in search of a patron, as did VijfianBsvara the 
author of the Mitilhahara system of Hindu Law. In 
religion he displayed the usaal' liberalism of Indian 
monarchs. From iusenption 124 of Shikarpur, we find 
that as viceroy he got ii JTnCllaya constructed at 
Balligave. His father, be it remembered, died a ^aiva. 
From the founding of Tiruvikramapura and the con- 
struction of palaces, temples, etc., near the temple of 
Vishnu Kamalftvilasin, as Bilhapa records, he probably 
was a Vaishnava. Nevertheless a Dombal inscription 
of A.D. 1095, records grants made to the Vihai'as of 
Buddha and Arya Taradevi at that town. That Bud- 
dhism had its following is borne emt by inscription 
170 of Shikarpur,* that the great mimistet, the 
s EjA. Car, vol. vii. 
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Dan^anayaka EGpabhat^ayya, who was in charge ot 
the (Vad^aravula) principal taxes and the eighteen 
Agraharas, established the Jayanti Banddha Vihara 
in Balligave and niado grants to it ami for the worship 
of Tara Bhagavati, and of the gods Kesava, Lokesvara 
and Bauddha with all their attendant gods, etc., in 
A. D. lOijd. Vikramaditya had at least si.x wives, 
all of wliom probably were not alive at once ; hut of his 
children we know of only three ; Jayakarna, viceroy 
of some territory in the Bijapiir division which he 
mled by deputy ; Soniesvara IIT BhQldkamalla, who 
sncceeded him; and a daugliter Mailala Devi, who 
married the Kadamba JayakSsin II of Goa. He 
started an era from A. u. 107ti known as the Cha|a- 
kya Vikrama, which did not get into such general 
vogue as to supersede the ^aka era. It went out of 
use in the course of a century. Usurping the empire, 
Vikramaditya perhaps rendered a service to it by 
preserving it from dismemberment for another half 
a century, and we might say that he added to it 
southern and eastern Mysore. It was this same addition 
that carried with it unmistakable germs of dismember- 
ment, and, as will be seen later on, the Hoysala 
benefactors of the empire were the chief instruments, 
which caused it to break up. 

Turning now from the Chalukya to the Chola 
empire, Kulottunga had iiy his fifteenth year intro- 
duced order into the revolted provinces, in the most 
persistent of which he even went the length of plant- 
ing military colonics not in the Roman fashion, hut 
by allotting territory to his otficers, wlio would 
occupy the settlement at the head of the forces at 
their command.* The next year a. d. 108G, a year 

^Thig ia borne out by his inscriptions being found at Maramnnga- 
1 am and Akkaialai on the site of tbe ancient Korkai, thus supporting 
KnUtttmga’g claim to have shut in the Pandya on the side of the Gulf 
of Uannat. Epigraphitt's Be|>ort for ItW, p. 12. 
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before the domesday survey, he seems to have under- 
taken a re-survey of some parts, at least, of his 
dominions. This fact is referred to in two inscriptions 
in the Tanjore district, and the unit of measure was 
the Si'Ipada (the royal foot) of Kulottunga. But that 
such surveys used to be, and had been, accurately 
carried out much earlier is attested by the references 
to the book in the Tamil and Kaditha in the 

Kanarese countries.* 

One achioveiuent of Kulottunga which deserved a 
whole work to celebrate it in the estimation of his 
contemporaries, and perhaps himself, is the conquest of 
Kalingaiu for him by his genera) Karnnakara Tonda- 
man of Vundai, or VuniJatlTr. The work referred to 
is the Tamil poem known as the Kalingattupparani 
of Jayaipkon^&n, who was the Kavichakravarti at 
the court of Kulsttunga as Bilbapa was the Vidya- 
pati at Kalyana. This conquest of Kalingam is also 
among the achievements of Vikrama Chula. So far 
as Kulottunga is concerned there are clearly two 
invasions of Kalingam referred to. The Tiruvida- 
inarndur inscription of bis twenty-sixth year refers to an 
invasion of Kalingam, but strangely enough his later 
inscriptions, which narrate accurately his other achieve- 
ments, omit it. This would warrant the inference 
that it was not the achievement which invited the 
classic of Jayanikondan. The next reference to a 
conquest of Kalingam is in the inscriptions of his 
forty-second and forty-fifth years. This great conquest 
therefore ought to have taken place in or before A. d. 
1112, while the first one was before a. D. 1095-6. 
Kalingam figures among places conquered by Kajaraja 
the Great and his son Bajendra. After the death 
in A.D. 1078 of Eajaraja of Trikalinga, his son Ananta- 
varman Choda Ganga was on the throne till a. d. 1146. 


1 See Govt. £pijraj3/rtsi’s flepori for 1900, sec, 25, p. 11. 
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According to the TSki plates* of Rajaraja Choda 
Ganga, voieroy of Vcngi and the eldest son of Kulot- 
tunga, issued in a. d. 1084, the boiindary of the Vengi 
was Manneru in the Nellore district in the south and 
MahSndragiri in Ganjam in the north. This would 
show that south Kalingam was already under the Cholas. 
While therefore the first invasion might po.ssibly have 
been to drive out some intruder into this remote 
frontier which was easy of accomplishment, the next 
one must have been of a formidable character. This 
probably was the occasion when Vikramaditya pene- 
trated into Vengi {which would account for inscriptions 
of his reign at Di-akshararaa). according to Bilbana, 
after long years of peace. He must have been com- 
pelled to retire. We have seen already that Vlrarft- 
jBndra marched into Kalingam, and if Mr. Venkyya’s 
identification of the Rajondra Chola the father of 
Eajyastmdari, wife of the Kalinga Riijarflja and mother 
of Anantavarman Cho^a Ganga, with BajSndra Chola 
H be correct, then it is possible that Kuldttunga 
undertook the grand invasion of northern Kalingam 
or Sapta Kalingam, the king of which according to 
the Kalingattupparani failed to appear with his tribute. 
This appears to receive support from the fact that the 
Kalinga Choda Ganga's increase of power took place 
during the years a. P.1087 to a. p. 1118-19. In the 
Vizagapatam plates of the latter year he assumes 
titles and a magnificent genealogy, which are not 
found in the plates of the earlier year. He further 
boasts in the latter of having restored ‘ the fallen 
lord of Utkala (Orissa) in the eastern region.’ and 
the 'waning lord of Vengi' in the western.* 

> Bpigraphia Indicn, vol. vi, p. 934, et seq. 

s Vide Gov. Epigraphist's Heport for 1906, p. 53. It may be noticed 
here that there was some direct relation of a friendly character 
between the OhoUs and the rulers at Kanouj at the time, Madana- 
p&la end his son Gavindaohandra, Vide Epigraphist's Report for 1900, 

10 
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If this be the correct view of the event, then the 
composition of the Kalingattupparani will have to be 
brought down to somewhere near a. d. 1112, rather 
than to a period of about fifteen years earlier, a date 
hitherto fixed for it. The credit of this expedition, 
according to this work, is entirely due to Earonakara 
Tondamin of Vaudai (Vandalfir), but the inscriptions 
of Vikrama Chola lay claim to some very creditable 
performance on the part of the prince. It is very 
probable that the prince did bear his share in the 
glorious achievement of the conquest of northern 
Ealingaui, 

Before bringing the ].'eign of Eulottunga to a close, 
ithere is one more event of importance to be discussed 
•which took place during the last year of his reign. 
It is the conquest of GangappS-^i, for the Cb&lukyas 
ostensibly, by the Hoysala chief, Bifta D§va, helped by 
his general Ganga Baja. This is recorded in detail 
only in inscriptions of a. d. 1116 and A. d. 1117, and the 
con([uesl could not have taken place very much earlier. 
Ganga Baja claims to have driven the Chola army 
across the Kaveri, and having ousted Adiyamftn and 
Narasimha Brahma. The general then occupied TalakSd, 
the Chola capital on ihe Kaveri. This was th<? crowning 
achievement of a series of enterprises by the Mysore 
chiefs to shake off the yoke of the Cholas imposed 
upon them over a century since, by another Bajendra 
Chola. Tbenoeforwarcl, the Chalukya boundary nomi- 
nally at least extended to Kongu, Nangali and Koyatiir 
in the south. Bo far as we know at present, Kulut- 
tunga’s forty-ninth year is the latest, and this would 
bring his reign to an end in A. D. 1118, just six years 
before that of his rival contemporary which took place 
in A. D. 1120. 


sec. 58, Ins. at SSlapuram, containing the Gnhndwal- 

genealogy. 
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This half century was a period of consolidation for 
the Ohola empire, as it also was for the Chalukya. 
The administration was carried on on the lines laid 
down, as in fact must have been the case even be- 
fore, to a great extent, by Kajanija the Great. It is the 
idea of periuiiuenc peace that led to Kniottunga's mili- 
tary outsettlomenls in the Pandya, and Kisrala frontier, 
for we find a Tanjore general endowing a temple, 
with the emperor’s sanction, at Solapuram near K'l^- 
taru which was not far off Cape Comorin, which is now 
in the Travancore country, E.xcept the loss of southern 
and eastern Mysore the empire remained intact. When 
he died, it was at peace, surrounded by friendly powers 
all round, except on the Mysore frontier, where further 
aggression was very carefully checked. The danger 
when it befell the empire came from al] quarters, but 
in the meanwhile, that the empire held together was 
due to the far-seeing arrangements of the great Chola 
monarohs of whom, we may say, this was the last. 
Kulottunga had three queens, namely, Dina Chintamani 
'probably Miidurantaki, daughter of RajSndra), Sli^aival- 
labbi and TyAgavalli. Tliis last was the queen entitled, 
according to the KnlingaUupparani, to issue orders 
along with Senni (Kulittunga I). She became chief 
queen only in a. d. 1095. Hence the latter work must 
have been composed between a.d. 109.5 and a, d. 111b. 

I shall show a little later on what the rural gov- 
ernment was, and describe in some detail the actual 
machinery of the Chola administration. That these 
were not the invention even of tlie great Kajaraja is 
borne out by the inscriptions at Tinipparkadal, near 
Kaverippak (then known Kaviilippakkam), of dales be- 
tween Pavantaka I and Itajaraja. We find mention 
here of a number of village cominittees in addition to 
those detailed in the following part : — 

The tank committee, the garden-supervision commit- 
tee and the general committee of management. The 
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new ones are : — (1^ the great men for the supervision 
of wards (Ku^Qmbu), (2) the great men for the super- 
vision of the fields ; (3) the great men numbering two 
hundred; (4) the great men for the supervision of the 
village; (S) the great men for supervising UdasTnas 
(ascetics). These coruinittees, together with the learned 
Brahmans (Bhattar) and other distinguished men of 
the village, constituted the village assembly. We some- 
times come across the Grama Kon (chief of the village). 
There appear to have been individuals in charge of 
particular wards of the village. The following is an 
extract from an inscription at Peruuibiir near Madu- 
rantakam of a. l). 1081. ‘ The above (grant) was ordered 
by ^at^ai Govindbbattar of IrSyiir (in charge of) Srlma- 
dhurantakachSri, Kunrakuli Somayajiar of Uruppattur 
(in charge of Sri Parantakiichcheri ; Kattugai Nac£- 
yana-kramavittar of Kambnr (in charge of) 8rl Irumu- 
4i$uIacbchSri ; Sr! Erishnabhattar of Aianlpuram (in 
charge of) Sr! BimlilantakauhchSri ; Narayanahhat* 
tar-SarvakratuvaiapSyayajiar of Pippirai (in charge of) 
SrTvira&ijachclieri, etc. 

With reference to the re-smvey undertaken in a.d. 
1086, 1 have had to difi'er from the late Mr. Srinivasa 
Raghava Aiyangar as to the interpretation of ‘calcu- 
lated’ and ‘settled produce' iafrsafla«i_aBT and 
aiLuf-esr^ .* That these meant the tax as assessed and 
that as settled after experience, if not experiment, and 
that such revisions and reductions of land revenue 
were known in those days are in evidence in the fol- 
lowing extract. ‘ To (the god) MahadSva of (the 
temple of) RajJiudra SCilIsvara., which Araiyan Madhu- 
r&ntakan alias Eulottunga-Sola-Keralaraian, the lord 

‘These were interpreted as gross produce and the govemmeut 
demand by the aocomplishod author of Ika i'orly pears’ I'TogTeat., 
but he was so good as to admit in a kind letter that it was pocsible 
‘be was all wrong', as he took the information from Dr. Burnell'a 
PaliK/graphy and did uot cousullthe inscriptioDS firsthand. 
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of Mulanjur in Maa:jinadu, a district of Solamandaiam 
had caused to be built at Kottaru alias Munjiuudi 
Solanallur, in Nanjinildii (a sub-division) of Uttama 
^olavalanadu, a district of Rajaraja Pandinadu, shall 
be paid, for the expenses re<iuired by this god, from 
the thirtieth vi'ar (of my reign) forty-five and a half, 
three-twentieths, and one-fortieth, Madai, by the 
village of Andayklcudi in the same Nadu. According 
to (the settlement of) payments (that had taken place 
in the seventh year after the accession of Rajendra 
^ola Deva), (this) tax was paid instead of the (original) 
land tax of seventy-nine Kaau and three-hundred and 
twenty-four kalani of paddy. The previous name of 
this village having been cancelled and the name of 
Bajendra SolanalllTr (having been substituted), let it be 
entered in the revenue register (vari) ns a tax free 
Devad9.na from the thirtieth year (of luy reign) including 
rents, internal revenue, and small rights such as Urk- 
kalanju, Kumarakachanam, the fishing runt, the tax on 
looms, the rent on the goldsmiths, Macla’knli, Daia> 
vandE^m, and Krilajavuknli).’' The government shewed 
itself otherwise interested in rural prosperity by the 
establishment of an agricultural settlement of twenty- 
four families at Tiruvalangfidu.® The TiruvaiiaikkiLval 
inscription of the year A.n. 1117 states that ‘ as these 
four and three-quarters (vfili) of land had been lying 
full of holes and sand as uncultivated dry land, until 
the forty-seventh year of this king, we (the assembly) 
agreed to sell the land to Munayan Arumolidevaii alias 
Villavaraiyan for purchase money of 4, -sn’ s’n good kasu 
current at the time.' About this time land was selling 
m the Udaiyilrpaliam Taluka, not very far off, at twenty 
kasu per Veli ® ‘Having dug and reclaimed the four and 
three quarter (veli) of land, he has to supply for these four 

1 South Ind. TnS; vol, iii, pt. ii, p. 102. 

* No. 05, vol. iii, pt. ii, Sotilk Ind. Ins. 

3 South Ind. Ins., vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 162. 
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and three-quarters (veli) of land to the temple treasury 
tweniy-three kalam, two tiini and one kuriini of paddy 
by the marakkal called after RajakSsari ; vix. five kalam for 
each veil at the rate of dry land, etc.'' . . . Such are the 
few glimpses we get into the revenue arrangements of 
those days. The standard coin now appears to be 
the madai, sometimes called madhurantakan tn^daf. 
This was equal to two kasu and to five and a half 
kalams of paddy, the price of which varied sharply ac- 
cording to locality and to time. The tax madaikkiili, 
as a minor tax, perhaps refers to the seigniorage upon 
coining. The standard dry measure was the marakkal, 
either rajakesari as above or arumolidevan, both of 
the days of Rajiiiaia; and the Ekan&th measure for ghee 
or aruraolidevanulakku. There is mention also of 
canals and roads, as in other Cbola inscriptions, and 
of the use of the rod of sixteen spans fur measuring 
land. More than all, this Kuluttunga's fame stood 
high as the ‘ Sungandavirta Cliola ’ (the Ghola who 
abolished tolls'. That he was regarded with so much 
gratitude for this act shews that the tax was oppressive, 
and that the ruler wise and stiitcsinan-like. This one 
act gave him a place in the popular esteem along with 
the ‘good Cbolas of yore’. 

Kulottunga'a age was also one of great religious 
and literary revival. In his reign flourished the 
Vaishnava reformer Ramanuja, who had to betake 
himself to Mysore to avoid the displeasure of Kuliit- 
tuDga. Jayaipkondan was his Kavichakravarti and 
possibly the commentator of the Silappadhikaram, 
A^iy&rkkunall&r did not live much later, as be quotes 
twice from Jayaipkondin, once acknowledging the 
authority by name and another time by the simple 
mention Kavichakravarti. This would have been far 
from clear, if made much after Jayatpkondan's time as 

1 South Ind, Ins., toI. iii, pt. h, p. 171. 
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there were other Kaviehakravartis in the interim. The 
daiva writer 6ekkilar, author of the Periyapurnnam, 
also flourished in his court. While dealing with the lite- 
rary activity of Kulottunga’s reign, we might mention 
that an inscription of his eighteenth year (a. D. 1088), 
at Srlrangain settles a point or two much animadverted 
upon recenlly, consequent on the idea of Caldwell, who 
thought lhat before the twelfth or the tiiirteenth century 
A. D. there was not much Tamil literature worth 
the name, and that the Vaishnava Alvars lived about the 
same Lime. This inscription refers to the text ' Tettar- 
undiml ' of Kulasekaralvilr, one of the latest Alvars. 
If his text began to be chanted in presence of god 
Banganatha on a festival day, he must have lived 
Bometimo bttfore at least; but prince Sola Kerala 
a little earlier than Kuhlttunga made provision for the 
recital of this and another eot of TivumangaiSilviYr's 
verses also. All this was before Kilmllnuja bad made 
himself the chief of the Yaishnavas at Srirangam. In 
spite of this, Mr. Gopinatha Bao' would have us believe 
that these were contemporaries of Alavand&r, the great 
grandfather of Bamanujn, who died when BemLlnuja 
had grown up to be a promising young man. It would 
appear too much of an idiosyncrasy on the part of the 
Srivaishnavas to regard AlavandAr only as an Achilrya 
and his Tamilian contemporaries Alvilrs. 

The second point raised by this inscription is about 
Bammalvar, the author of the Tiruvoymoli. Three 
Srivaisbpava Brahmans are named, Shatagopadasar, 
Tiruvaludinadudasar and Kurugaikkavalan, all names 
and surnames of Nanimaivar. An inscription at 
Ukkal of the time of Bajunija I names the god 
himself Tirvnymolideva. These lead us to believe, with 
Dr. Hultzsch, that Nammalvar lived much anterior 
to the eleventh century a.d. 


' Vide articles in the .Uarfra* Jieview, for 1908, Febrviary and Way. 
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We now come to the decline of the Chola Power. 
With the death of Knl5ttQnga the period of the 
great Cholas comes practically to a Close. As already 
stated, he himself had to acquiesce in the loss of the 
Gangavadi country His successors, even the most 
capable of them, could barely maintan their position 
intact for Just a century and no more. All the time 
the Chalukya empire was as much on the decline; and 
it is only when the new powers, that rose out of the 
ashes of this empire, began their aggressions that the 
position of the Cholas became seriously endangered. 

Vikramachola, Akalanka, Tyagasamudra ; Kuluttunga 
was succeeded by his fourth sou Vikrama, who was 
viceroy at Vengi on behalf of bis father. He seems to 
have been a warlike prince, and engaged early in 
the wars of this father. He distinguished himself first 
against ‘ Telunga Bhima ' of Kolauii (Bhima Kayaka 
of Ellore). He is also said to have burnt the country 
of Kalinga and this must have reference to some 
achievement of his during his father’s invasions of 
Kalingam.‘ He was then appointed viceroy of Vengi 
in succession to his two elder brothers who preceded 
him in the viceroyalty. It was from this high 
position that he proceeded to the empire almost at 
the end of his father’s reign, in a. d. 1118. The 
latest known date of bis reign so far is his seven- 
teenth year. His reign seems to have been otherwise 
uneventful. He continued the policy of his father 
and maintained court on the same enlightened lines. 
He is credited with having accepted the dedication 
of the Kalingattuppararii^ by the author Jayipgondan, 
who in the work celebrated the exploits of Karuna- 
kara Tondaman on the one side, and the greatness of 
his master on the other. He is believed to have 


* Bpigra>phiat's Report for 1906. sec. 18. 
s Kulottunga CfiolaniifA. 
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been a VaiebnaTa, and it seems to be this monarch 
who is mentioned by Kamban as ‘ Tya^am&vinddan.” 
It was perhaps in his reign that Bamanuja, the 
Vaishnava apostle, returned to his native country, after 
having gone into a long period of exile. 

Knl'ittunga II Kajakesarivarman, Tribhavanachakra- 
vartin : Vikraiua’s son Kuluttunga II succeeded his 
father, Hiss initial date has not yet been ascertained with 
certainty, though his latest regnal year is the four- 
teenth year. He is the Kumara Kuluttunga of 
literature. He has been celebrated by his tutor and 
court poet, Otfcakkuttan, in luore than one poem 
of bis. It is in this author's Kul<iUuniiachol(in Ula, 
and Takkayagapparani that the fact is mentioned, with 
some little elation, that the Vishnu shrine at Chidam* 
baram tvas removed and the image thrown into the 
aea. It was this image that was taken over by IUlm&* 
xmja and established at Tirupati. After a i-eign of 
fourteen years he was succeeded by bis son Bejat&ja 
II. The latest known regnal year of his is fifteen. 
He was succeeded by B&jadhiraja 11. Year thirteen is 
his latest known year. The period between a. d. 1118 
and 117H is occupied by the reigns of these four rulers. 
Their period was one of considerable literary activity. 
SekkilRr, Kamban, Ottakkiittan, PugaiBndi and possibly 
AdiyarkkunallSr are names that any age might well 
be proud of. It was in the reign of the last of these 
that a civil war began in the Pandya dominions and 
involved in it the Cholas and the Ceylonese. There 
were two rivals for the crown of the Pandyas at 
Madura. Parakramababu the Great, king of Ceylon, 
espoused the cause of Parakrama Pandya ; while his 
rival Kulasekhara had the sympathy of the Chola for 
the time being. Some, at least, of the Chola feuda- 
tories regarded the presence of the Ceylonese as a 


* Kamba BSmayatum, Yaddliakhdndam, Maruthuppadniam, 58. 
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mennce to be got rid of at any cost, and one of them, 
Pallavaraiyar son of Edirili ^o!a ^iambhuvarayar, dis- 
tinguished himself in this affair. LankhApura Danda- 
natha, the Ceylonese general, captured and plundered 
Bamesvaram, and took Tondi and P9,la and marched 
upon Madura. Meanwhile their protege Parakrama 
Pandya was murdered by his rival, who drove his 
son a fugitive for shelter. The approach of tlie 
Ceylonese was opposed by Kulasekhara, who was 
defeated and driven into the Chola country for pro- 
tection. The Ceylon general having fetched Vira 
Pandya, the son of their ally, placed him on the 
throne, and advanced upon the Chola country itself. 
It was then that the Chola general, by a supreme 
effort, managed to compel the Ceylon army to retreat. 
This war was continued later on in the reign in behalf 
of Vikrama Pandya, the son of the former Chola ally 
KulasGkhara. The Chola army advanced this time 
right lip to Madura, put Vira Pandya and his children 
to death, and took possession of Madura. Having 
erected a pillar of victory there, they gave the kingdom 
over to their ally and returned. It is this acliieve- 
ment that was the cause of the assumption of the 
title ‘ the conqueror of Madura and Ilam ’ by Baja- 
dhiraja II and his son Kulrittunga III later on.* 
Kulottungachola III, Parakosari, Tribhuvanachola 
VlrarajBndra, and Konerinmaikondan, a. d. 1178 to 
1216: Euluttunga III already distinguished himself in 
the war of the Pandya succession in the reign of his 
father; but he had again to intervene in the affairs 
of the Pandya kingdom. Before the nineteenth year 
of his reign he had to overthrow the son of Vira 
Pandya who was able to restore himself by ousting the 
Chola protege Vikrama Pandya. This time the Chola 
not only defeated him at Nettiir, but also put to death 


1 Bpigrapkist’s Report for 1899, secs. 23-89. 
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the former’s son and placed Vikiama Pandya on the 
throne. He then pardoned Vira Pandya and his ally Vira 
Kerala. He had, about the same time to march upon 
Kancbi and beat off an enemy, who may have been 
a Telugu Chola chief of the family that came to pro- 
minence in the next reign. Kulottunga III was a 
great builder and renovator of temples, particularly 
those of ^iva. He appears to have been the origin-il 
of the stories regarding some of the groat Siva shrines 
in the Tanjore district'. 

It was in this reign that some of those feudatory 
families began to appear, who contributed eventually 
their share to the general break up of the Chola empire. 
We have already referred to the family of the ^ambu- 
varayan near Kanchi. Another family that of the 
Adigaimkns, descendants of Eliui (Yavanika) appear at 
and about Taga^Hr (Dharmapuri). A third family of im- 
portance was that of the Telugu Cholas of Nellore 
(Trivikiamilpura). These were beginning to grow in 
inffnence and importance, perhaps owing to the 
fluctnating wars of the Pandya succession in which 
many of these had each its share. Kul5ttunga, how- 
ever, enjoyed peace during his reign, except for the 
disturbances in the Southern frontier and in the north, 
already adverted to, which lasted for thirty-seven years. 
During this long period great changes had taken 
place in the politics of the Dekhan. The great 
Hoysala chieftains, who were such stout pillars of the 
empire under the Chalukya Vikramaditya, began their 
movements towards independence even while that em- 
peror was alive. Their northern neighbours, the 
Yadavas, had similarly laid their plans to detach the 
north-western parts of the empire. The Kakatlya 
chiefs in the eastern i>arts had their own ambitions 
** well. It is these three that stand out among 


> Epigraphisl'a Beporl tor lOOS, secs. 68-8. 
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a host of the feudatoi-ies of all degrees of Vikra- 
maditya. What was wanted for the actual dismem- 
berment of the empire was a civil war, or internal 
dissentions ending in a usurpation. This was just 
the course that events took in this par^ of India 
at the time. Muhammad of Ghazni had come and gone, 
and the Kajputs were giving the fullest play to their 
petty jealousies. Similar feelings actuated the princi- 
pal Sirdars of the empire in the Dekhan, except 
for a family or two of loyalists. The weakness and 
ineptitude of the successors of Vikramaditya led to 
the Kulachurya usurpation, and the contest later on 
between this dynasty and the loyalist general Bamma 
<Bralima). These changes relieved the Yadavas and 
Hoysalas of their feelings of loyalty, and they began 
to settle their frontiers by war. As the Hoysalas, under 
one of their great rulers, were thus fully occupied in 
carving out for themselves an empire of their own, the 
Chola frontier on its most vulnerable side was safe 
from aggressive movements till late in the reign of 
Kulottnnga III. The death of Vira Bellala II took place 
just a few years earlier than that of his Chola con- 
temporary. His successor Narasimha II felt his Krishna 
frontier so safe that he could turn his attention to 
the south where matters were developing fast for his 
intervention. It was in the reign of Kulottunga III 
that the Tamil Giamniar Nanniil was written by its 
Jain author Bhava Naudin.' 

Tribhuvanachchakravartin BajarAja III, Bajakesari- 
varman, succeeded to the throne of the Cholas in the 
year a.d. 1216. His latest known year is the twenty- 
eighth year and in all probability his reign came to 
an end in A. D. 1243-4. At the outset of his reign 
there seems to have been a contest, although there is 
nothing known as to its particular character. The fact, 


'EpijrapkUi Indica, vol. ri, p. 281. SokJJi Ind. Ins,, vol. iii, No. 62. 
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however, that Narasimha Hoysala felt it necessary to 
advance as far as Trichinopoly, and even further, and 
that he felt justified in assuming the title of benefac- 
tor of the Chola would warrant the inference that there 
was a civil disturbance of some sort. It would seem- 
as though the Pandyas were moving into the Chola 
kingdom in revenge for the humiliation to which they 
bad been subjected so lately by Kulottunga III. 
Narasimha II promptly marched forth in support of 
hie ally, the more readily as the Pandyas, at least the 
section hostile to the Cholas, found ready support 
among the Kongus. He reached the heart of the 
Chola empire, compelled the Pandyas to retreat and- 
even cowed the recalcitrant barons of the empire 
into submission, and then returned to his dominions. 
These transactions have to be ascribed to a period before 
A. n. 122S-4. The next time he intervened was about 
the year A. n. 1232. This time be came having heard 
that B&jarSija was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Kadava cliief Ebpperunjingadeva, as he styled hiihself' 
later on. This Pallava cliief came into prominence 
during the Pandya invasion and as was only too proba- 
ble, as a consequence thereof. His head-quarters were 
at Ssndamangalam in the Houth Arcot district. 
Narasimha moved down as quickly as before and 
restored the Chola to his own. Two of liis generals 
were ordered to continue operations till the disturb- 
ances iu the country should be juit an end to, and as 
was to be expected they carried out his orders so 
well that the re.stored Chola continued to rule un- 
disturbed till about the year A u. 1-242-3. But the 
storm was gathering all the same. The Telugii Chola 
Tikka, otherwise Gandagopala, was inclined to move 
down from his capital at Neliore. Maravarinan Sun- 
dara Pandya was advancing from the souih, and-' 


I Epigraphs Indica. vol ii, p. 163. 
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Koppernnjinga was ready to take advantage of it all 
in the interior. The confusion was worse confounded 
by a rival in the person of Bajendra Choladeva III. 
Kopperunjinga assumes royal titles, Sundara Pandya 
crowns himslf at MudikondaSolapnrara, and Vira SomCs- 
vara of Mysore prides himself upon having restored 
the Chola. The last of these, for sometime had a 
capital at Kannanur near Srirangam, and the Pand- 
yas and the Hoysalas fight in this vicinity. The 
feudatory Kopperunjinga beats back the northern 
invader, and establishes himself independently in the 
northern parts of the Chola empire. ‘ It were long 
to tell, and sad to trace each step from ruin to dis- 
grace.’ The empire that the great Cholas built at 
so great an expense of labour and skiJ! thus passed 
ingloriously out of existence through the ineptitude of 
a ruler or perhapr two, who while occupying the 
position could not command the resources, either of 
ability in themselves or the sagacity to find and use 
it in others. This is quite (he way with earthly 
empires and the Chola empire could nut be an ex- 
ception ; but thi- must be said to the credit of its 
founders and maintainers that they did their work 
well and wisely so far as they could — nay so far as 
man could. 

PART II— THE CHOLA AUUINtSTH.iTION 
{A.D. 900 to 1300) 

Having attempted, in the previous part to give a 
connected account of ihe Chola empire, let me now 
proceed to bring tugcfclier what little is known of 
their system of iidministration. 

To follow in the wake of Sir William Lee-Warner, 
1 shall begin with the unit of administration of the 
Cholas, which was the village-cmnmunity, composed 
either of a single village, or oftener of a group of 
villages. This union was called in Tamil ‘ kurram ’ 
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^or sab-division). Each one of these sub-divisions 
had an assembly o[ its own called the mahasabha. 
This assembly, though subject to supervision liy the 
divisional officers or inteiulauts (Adhikavina), exercised 
an almost sovereign authority in all the departments 
of rural admmisiratioii. To illustrate this riiifil acl- 
ininistratioD, 1 shall take as a specimen the village 
of Ukkal near Mamandiir on the road” between Conjee- 
veram and Wandiwash. The fourteen published in- 
scriptions from this place give us a better insight into 
the rural administration than any other eijual number I 
could choose. I extract therefore, from the records 
the following account of the ptjwers and duties of the 
assembly : — 

Ukkal‘ was in Pagilr nfi^u suli-division of the Kaliyiir 
k5|^m in the Tonda — or the Jayaqigonijla Chola — iuutida>* 
lam. According to other records Ukkal belonged to its 
own sub-division of the same ku^tam (Sans-krishfaka), 

No. 1. The assembly received 20t) kiijanju of gold 
from Tiruvikrama Ehat^a aliaH Brahm&dhirajiir, one 
..jQOug the commissioners of UttaramQruohaturvSdi- 
maogalam (Uctaramallur) for feeding twelve Biabmans 
before the god of PuvanimSnikkavinnagar received bis 
noon-day offerings.’ 

No. 2. States that the a.ssenibly received 550 kuli of 
land measured by ‘ the graduated rod ', niado over to 
them Ijy NarEyana Eajasimha, a native of the Chola 
country, to supply the god with four nali of rice 
daily. ‘Having received the revenue of this laud and 
having exempted it from taxes for as long as the 
moon and sun exist, we, the assembly, engraved this 
on stone,’ 

No. 3. Records that a certain Perran Adittan of 
10 Chola country purchased two pieces of land, the 
first from a private person and the second from the 


^ South Ind. iJi' , vol. iii, pt. j, 
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village assembly, and made over both pieces to the 
villagers for maintaining a fiower-guden. ‘ The same 
person had purchased from us, the assembly, for a 
flower-garden 501 kuli of land measured by the gra- 
duated rod to the west of the irrigation channel, etc.’ 

' Having received in full the purchase-money and the 
revenue of the land . . . and having exempted the 
flower-garden and (the land assigned! for the main- 
tenance of the garden from taxes for as long as the 
moon and the sun exist, we, the assembly, engraved 
this on stone.’ ' Having been present in the assembly 
and having heard this order, I, the arbitrator, Ayir- 
attunurruvan alias Brahmagun&khara VidhyBlsthana 
Mangal&ditya Samanjasapriyan, the son of Nalayiravan 
■wrote this.’ 

No. 4. Sannan Aruran of the Chola country and 
a servant of Gajaiaja, who got a well sunk and a 
cistern constructed by the roadside in the name of his 
royal master, made assignments of paddy for the up- 
keep of this charity. In order to supply this paddy, 
we, the assembly, of this village having received froin^ 
him the revenue and the purchase-money, and having 
exempted the land from taxes, etc, . . . 

No. 5. We have received, 1,000 kSdi of paddy from 
Sadayan. We. the assembly, shall close (the sluice of) 
the tank (to collect water for irrigation) and shall 
cause .'iOO kadi of paddy to be supplied every year 
as interest on tho.se 1,000 kadi of paddy. The great 
men elected for the year (the Peruniakkal) shall cause 
the paddy to be supplied. 

No. 6. We, the great assembly of Sivachiilamani- 
chaturvedimangalaiu, including the great men elected 
for (the management of) charities during this year 
... in our ^Hllage and the commissioners (in charge 
of the temple) of Rattan in our village.’ They make 
a grant to the temple of Mahasasta. ‘The commis- 
sioners of the temple of Rattan shall protect tbia 
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charity.’ ‘ The great men elected for the supervision 
of the tanks shall be entitled to levy a fine of one 
Kalanjn of gold in favour of the tank-fund, from those 
betel-leaf sellers in this village, who sell (betel-leaf) 
■elsevi'here but at the temple of Pidari.’ 

No. 7. The inhabitants of our village . . . the lands, 
everything else that is not the object of deeds of 
gift, in the environs of the village, the common 
property (raadhyama) of the assembly. We shall sell 
this land which has thus become common property 
(of the assembly) to those inhabitants who promise 
to pay taxes on each kuli. No person shall be allowed 
to produce deeds of gift or deeds of sale (ftviinam) in 
order to show that the land thus sold belongs to 
himself. We, the assembly, shall levy a fine, ‘Those 
inhabitants who do not submit to this, shall be 
liable to pay into Court (Dliarmasana) a fine of 108 
kSnam ... per day. If throngh indill'erence though 
. . . was thus given to those wlio pay the fine, and 
they themselves have fined them, they are not able 
to remove the obstacles to the possession, the great 
men elected for the year shall be liable to pay an 
additional fine of twenty-four kanam.’ 

No. 8. The assembly received 400 kadi of paddy from 
Sadayan to feed two Brahmans from its interest of 
100 kadi. 

No. 9. The lord Sri RajarajadSva, being graciously 
seated in the college (kalluri), on the south or the 
painted hall (chitrakuta at the great hippodrome gate 
in Tanjore was pleased to order as follows: — 

‘(The land of) those landholders in villages of 
Brahmans, iu villages of Vaikanasas (a section of 
Vaislmavas). in villages of Sramanas (Jains), in Srmadu, 
in Tondanadu, iind in Pandinadu alias Eajarajavala- 
naeju, who have not paid on the land owned by them, 
the taxes due from villages, along with the other 
anhabitants of those villages, for three years of which 
11 
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two are completed between the sixteenth and the 
twenty-third year of my reign, shall become the 
property of the villages and shall be liable to be sold 
by the inhabitants of those villages to the exclusion 
of the (defaulting) landholders. Also (the land of) 
those who have not paid the taxes due from villages 
for three years (of which), two are completed, from 
the twenty-fourlh year of my reign shall be liable to 
be sold by the inhabitants of those villages to the 
exclusion of the (defaulting) landholders.’ ‘ Accord- 
ingly, having been written by the royal secretary, 
Kajakosarinallnr Kilavan, and having been approved of 
by the chief secretary Muramudichola Brahmamarayan, 
and Miimmuqlichola Posan (Bhoja), this order was 
engrossed from dictation on the 14Srd day of the 
twenty-fourth (year of my reign).’ 

No. 10. Wu have sold and executed a deed of sale 
for (i) 8,000 knli measured by the rod of sixteen 
spans beginning (t(j measure from the west of the 
land which was the common property of the assembly 
. . . lii) live levers to the east of this land, etc. Having 
received in full the [nu-chase-nmney and the revenue of 
the land, wc, the great assembly, sold it free of taxes 
aud executed a deed of sale. Having been present 
in the assembly and having heanl the order, I, the 
accountant and arbitrator of this village, Porvikuli 
KalidSvan alias IrandayirattuniiiTnvau wrote this. ’ 

No. 11. We, the great assembly, including the men 
elected for the year, and the great men elected for 
the supervision of the tanks, assigned at the request 
of Chakrapani Xambi. ... ‘ Half a measure of 
land in the fresh clearing (hudattiruttatn on the west 
of the village of Sodiambfikkam.' 

No. 12. We, the assembly of Sivachulamanichalur- 
vedimangalam, (ordered as follows): — ‘To the god 
of Puvanimanikkavishpugriham in our village shall 
belong as a divine gift (devabboga), the village called 
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Sodiamb&kkatn, etc. We shall not be entitled to 
levy any kind of tax from this village. We, (the great 
men) elected for the year, we, fthe great men) elected 
for the sxtpervision of the tanks, and we. (the great 
men) elected for the supervision of the gardens, shall 
not be entitled to cluiiii at the order of the assembly, 
forced labour (vetti), vedili, vatakkanam, Irom the in- 
habitants of this village. If a crime or siu becomes 
public, the god (temple authorities) aloue shall punish 
this village.' 

No. 13, cultivator named Senai grunted one pa\vi 
(Sans, niviirtaua 40,000 Scj. hasias or hands) from the 
proceeds of which wa.tti' and fire-puns had to be sui>- 
pliod to a lUivntapa fre(]UentcHl hy Jtnihmans. Tlie 
great men who manage the alhiirs of iJiis village in 
each year shall supervise this charity. 

This scries of extracts, from inscriptions rangiug in 
time through three centuries, say from A.n. «00 to 
1100, show.s clearly how rural tracts were governed 
during those centuries. The village assembly were the 
sole government of the village (or village-unions) in all 
its departments. They were the absolute proprietors of 
the village lands. When fresh clearings w(‘re made the 
assembly became proprietor of the newly acejuired lands. 
When lands were tlirown out of cultivation, the Sabha 
took over the lands to give them to others, who would 
pay the stipulated taxes per kiili. It was the business 
of the assembly to see tliat the aciiial eiiltivator was 
not molested in the possession of his holding. Failing 
in their duty, ‘the great moTi of the yeiir’ laid them- 
selves open to be fined by tlu' general assembly. The 
assembly received deposits of money and grants of land 
for charitable purposes, and administered the trusts 
oy a board of commissioners, specially appointed for 
the purpose from year to year. They often sold 
common village lands for these purposes, and received 
in return the purchase-money and an additional sum. 
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from the interest of which the assembly had to pay 
the state dues npon the alienated lands, made tax- 
free by themselves. They received all the taxes, and 
made independent grants of villages tax-free for pur- 
poses of charity, and could waive all customary claims 
on landholders. They could take over the lands 
of villagers for default of payment of taxes, the col- 
lection of which, however, appears to have been made 
with great elasticity. This is not all ; they could even 
transfer jurisdiction over villages to other corporations, 
such as temple-autliorities, Where they did not feel 
themselves competent to interfere they sought in- 
•strnction from head-quarters, as in No. 9 quoted above, 
where the lands concerned were those made over to 
-other proprietors. This record is a copy of a circular 
order issued by Biljaraja the Great. It was drafted 
by the royal secretary on the verbal instructions of 
the emperor hituself, and approved of by the chief 
secretary (OlainHyaltain), Srikishnaraina alias Miim- 
ruu^ichdla Brahmam!lr3.yan, aud Pei-undaram Irayiiuvan 
Fallavaiyau alias Miimmudiciihla FoSau (Bbbja), and 
then despatched to the mah&sabhas. These sabhas 
had treasuries of their own, as would appear from 
the inscriptions of Eajaraja at Taujore which refer 
to up-country treasuries. 

The great assembly of the village, or ktirram was 
divided into several committees. There were certainly 
three — the great men elected for the year (a committee 
of the assembly for general management), the great 
men elected for the supervision of the tanks (another 
committee to administer the tank-fund and see them 
in good condition), and those elected for the supervi- 
sion of gardens. There were besides the great men 
in charge of the temples, charities, etc. The work 
of this assembly was subject to supervision by the 
imperial divisional officers (adhikarins), often associ- 
ated with the divisional commanders of the forces 
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(senipstis). These officers moved Ibrongh their divi- 
sions, asked for the accounts, examined them and made 
allotments out of the royal revenues, which had, how- 
ever, to be appropriated for the special purposes by 
the assemblies themselves. 

No. 49. at Tiruvallam’ records that a certain Madhu- 
rilntakan KandarMittan, Kaodaradittan, son of Madhu- 
rantaka, ‘ while he stood in the temple observed that 
the offerings presented to the Alvar (god) were reduced 
to two nail of rice: the ofl'erings of vegetables, ghee 
and curds had ceased and the perpetual lamps had 
been neglected.’ He called the S’aiva Brahmans of 
the temple and the assembly of Tikkalivallam and 
said : ‘ State the revenue and expenditure of the temple 
in accordance with the royal order and the royal 
letter.’ The rest of the inscription is unfortunately 
built in. 

auPESvisroN 

No. 67. at Tiruvallam* records that two royal officers, 
the magistrate (adhikari) Puran A'dittadevanar alias 
Baja%:ajendra MiiveudavSlan, and the Senapati, Bajaraja, 
Paranriparakshasan alias Vira Sola Ilango (probably 
a prince of the blood) met at Gangaikondan Solan 
mantapa to the east of the temple of Tirumayanamu- 
^laykr (the lord of the crematorium, another name of 
god ^iva) at Kanchipiiram in Eyil n-idu sub-division 
of Eyil kottara and called for the accouuls of the vil- 
lages which were the clevadanas (divine gifts) of the 
temple of the lord of Tiruvallam (Tiruvallamiidayar). 

‘ The magistrate Bajarajcndra ISfiivendavelan ordered 
as follows: — (The incomes) from the villages which 
are the ‘devadanas’ of this temple, viz. urkalanju, 
kumarakachchanam, the fishing tent, the rent of the 
goldsmiths and other minor taxes and rents, the cloth 

> South Ind. Ins., vol. iii, pt. i. 
s I bid, vol. iii, pt. i. 
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on the loom, velikkaSu, the tax on collecting rents 
(tandal), the aonship of the right-hand and the left- 
hand and the other internal revenue, which was being 
collected at the rate of twenty-five kaSu per 1,000 
kalam (of paddy) had been entered in the register, 
and made over to this temple exclusively from the 
year which was opposite to (i.e. followed after) the 
seventh year of the reign of the Emperor 9rl Vira- 
rajendradeva. Accordingly Kukkanar a ‘ devdana ’ of 
this god in Tuynadu sub-division of Perumbanappftdi 
has to pay tlurty-eight and a quarter k2.an or at 
the rate of four kalam of paddy by the Standard- 
measiu'e (Rajakesari) per kasu. 153 kalaras of paddy ; 
and Mandirain in the same nadu has to pay twenty-six 
and a quarter kaSu or 153 kalains of paddy; altogether 
sixty-tive kasu or 2U0 kalams of paddy were allotted 
to this temple for expenses not previously provided for 
and should be given from the third year (of the king’s 
reign). A large committee then assembled and made 
allotments from this revenue for various beads of 
temple expenditure. This is the kind of supervision 
to which the assembly of a subdivision was subject. 
Otherwise in all matters of fiscal adiuinistration the 
village assemblies were practically supreme. 

In a record of the time of Aditya II Karikala, it is 
Stated that the village of Siryiyarrnr had been granted 
as a devadhana and as a brahmadeya in the twenty-first 
year of TondaraaDarriir-TaujiDa-Udaiyar to the Sabha 
of Puduppakkam in the same nadu and kottam, on 
condition that the donee made over a certain quantity 
of the produce of the village and a fixed sum of 
money in gold every year to the temple of Mahadeva 
at Tirumalperu. The next year the boundaries of the 
village were fixed and a document was drawn up. 
But the village was not entered in the accounts as 
a devadhana and brahmadeya. The mistake was recti- 
fied in the fourth year of Parantaka the next ruler 
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and the eablia were making over the stipulated 
produce and gold to the temple. In the thirty-sixth 
year of the same ruler an additional item was made 
payable from the village to the temple and entered 
in the accounts. The village assembly were misap- 
propriating this item and the temple authorities made 
a complaint to the king while he was at Gonjee- 
varam. The king sent for the parties and satisfying 
himself after inquiry, fined the assembly and restored 
the grant to the temple. 

Justice : In the administration of justice the village 
assembly exercised equal power, if not even more. 
We have a few inscriptions in which such exercise of 
power is clearly on record. The normal punishment 
for causing death was, of course, death, as shown 
by some of the Chola inscriptions iu Mysore terri- 
tory ; ' but the punishment depended usually upon the 
merits of the case. In three instances on record, 
death was caused without intention on the part of 
the culprit and owing to pure accident. The Governor 
and the assembly which he convened for the purpose, 
in one instance, and the latter alone in the others 
sat in judgement and passed sentence that as death 
was caused unintentionally, the extreme penalty of 
the law should not be meted out to the culprit ; 
all the same the accused should not go scot-free. 
He was, therefore, ordered to burn a perpetual lamp 
in the village temple for which he made over to the 
village assembly sixteen cows. This tine of sixteen 
cows, which would have been of the value of a quarter 
of a year’s maintenance of an ordinary family, must 
have been rather heavy but would certainly have 
acted as a powerful deterrent against crimes caused 
by negligence. In all three cases on record death 
was due to shooting accidents.’ A merchant had a 

' HatjgaiedSvandkote IS, Kpigrajihica Cam&taka, vol, iv. 

* 8eo. Q6, Govt. Epigraphist’s lieport tor 1900. 
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concubine on whom another attempted an outrage. 
The latter waa stabbed to death by the merchant. 
He could not be prosecuted for murder and paid a 
fine like the others against whom the charge was 
neglect.* It is not out of place here to remark 
that the jury system which is believed to be the special 
birthright of Englishmen and spoken of generally as 
unknown in India, is found to have been in full swing. 
In the first instance above given, the governor, it was, 
that took cognizance of the case first ; but he did not 
find himself competent to proceed without the assembly ; 
whereas in the latter cases the assembly proceeded 
without even a reference to the governor. 

Such were the powers of the village assemblies in 
those days. Considering the extent of the country and 
the want of rapid communication, and considering that 
the assemblies took great interest in the discharge of 
their manifold functions, (as the many references to 
the assembly having ‘ met without a vacancy ' would 
show), there is no gainsaying the fact that the ad« 
ministration was efficient and well-suited to the times. 
The Assembly for each rural unit was constituted as 
follows ; — 

The constitution of the assembly: From certain 
inscriptions of the timtj of the Chola King ParSn- 
taka’ we are enabled to form an idea of the rural ad- 
ministration in those days not only, but even of 
earlier times. The particular records referred to are of 
the nature of instructions laid down by Parantaka and 
explain how the system that had come down from 
ancient times was worked, The object of these regula- 
tions being that the ‘wicked men might perish, while 
good men might prosper’, we have to take it that they 
are of the nature of snpplcinenlary regulations. 

1 Epigi-aphist'$ Jieporl foe 1907, Sec. 42. this also contains seven 
other instances of accidents. 

Ejiirjraphist's Jiefort for 1899, Secs. 68-73. 
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Every tmit, sometimes a single village, oftenei- a union 
had a general assembly to look after the affairs of the 
village or the union as the case may be. Under this 
general body whose number varied, perhaps, even up to 
five hundred, there were smaller bodies whose business 
it was to look after particular sections of the adminis- 
tration. These were the committees for tanks, for 
gardens, for justice, for general supervision, for the 
wards (kudumbu), for the fields, for supervising Udasinas, 
etc. There are two others which are mentioned some- 
times: (I) for gold supervision, and (2) pancha vira- 
variyam. The latter probably refers to the committee 
of general management corresponding to the pancha 
pradhanas or aiiuberungulii. The former, of course, 
would refer to a currency committee. 

Election Bale: Each union was divided into hamlets 
and wards, the former appears to have been geographi- 
cal and the latter political. Uttaramallur the particular 
union under consideration, had twelve hamlets and 
thirty wards. First of all the names of men eligible in 
each yvard were written on tickets and sent to the 
assembly with a covering ticket stating the number 
recommended. Secondly, these tickets were to be 
thrown into a pot and one chosen by lot. The fol- 
lowing were eligible for the pot ticket : — 

1. One with 4 vflli of tax-paying land. 

2. One with a house built on his own site. 

3. Those who were below seventy-five and above 
thirty-five. 

4. Those that knew 'Mantrabrahmaua and were able 
to teach it. 

5. ‘Even if one owns only one-eighth veli of land, 
he shall have his name written on a pot-ticket and put 
into the pot in case he has learnt one Veda and one 
of the four Bhashijas and can explain it.’ 

6. Among those possessing the foregoing qualifica- 
tions : — 
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(1) Only such as are conversant with business 

and conduct tlieiuselves according to sacred 
rules shall be chosen ; 

(2) Those who have acquired their wealth by 

honest means, whose minds are pure and who 
have not been on any of these committees for 
the last three years shall also be chosen. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

1. Those who have been on any of these commit- 
tees but have not submitted their accounts and their 
relations specified below. 

(1) The eons of the elder and younger sisters of 

mothers. 

(2) The sons of their paternal aunts and mater- 

nal ancles. 

(3; The brothers of their mothers. 

(4) The brothers of their fathers. 

(5) Their brothers. 

(6) Their fathers-in-law. 

<7) The brothers of their wives. 

(8) The husbands of their sisters. 

(0) The sons of their sisters. 

(10) The sons-in-law. 

(11) Their fathers. 

(12) Their sons. 

2. Those against whom illicit sexual intercourse or 
the first four of the five great sins are recorded, namely, 
killing a Brahman, drinking intoxicating liquors, theft, 
committing adultery with the wife of a spiritual teacher, 
and associating with any one guilty of those crimes. 

All the various relations of these as specified in 
section 1. 

3. Those that were excluded, perhaps personally: — 

(1) Those who have been outcast for association 

(with low people) till they should have per- 
formed the expiatory ceremonies. 
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(2) Those who are foolhardy. 

(3) Those who had stolen or plundered the pro- 

perty of others. 

4. Those who were e.Kclnded for life: — 

(1) Those who had taken forbidden dishes and 

become pure by expiation. 

(2) Those who bad committed . . . sins and have 

become pure by expiation. 

(3) Those that had become village pests and 

similarly pure. 

(4) Those guilty of sexual intercourse and puri- 

fied likewise. 

All the.3e were e.sclnded in the election, and the 
other Qualified candidates had their names entered in 
the pot-tickets Jent with a covering ticket stating the 
actual number from each ward. A full meeting of the 
village assembly, including the young and old, was then 
called for the purpose. All the temple priests, in the 
village on the day, were to attend without exception 
and be seated along with the assembly, in the village 
hall. In the midst of the temple priests one of them, 
the oldest, stood up and lifted an empty pot to be 
seen by all those present. Any young boy who knows 
nothing about the matter hands over one of the 
packets received from the wards. The contents of the 
packet arc thrown into the empty pot and well shaken. 
From this packet one ticket is taken by the boy and 
handed over to the standing priest, the arbitrator. The 
latter receives it on the palm of his hand with his 
five fingers open. He then reads out the name ou the 
ticket. This ticket is read again by all the priests in 
the hall. The name thus read is then put down and 
accepted. Similarly, one man was chosen for each of 
the wards. 

‘ Of the thirty persons thus chosen, those wlio had 
previously been on the garden supervision (committee), 
and those who are advanced in learning and those 
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who ai'e advanced in a-jo shall be chosen for the com- 
mittee of annual supervision. Of the rest twelve shall 
be taken for the gat'(le:i supervision and the remaining 
six shall form the tank supervision (committee). The 
last two committees shall be chosen after an oral 
expression of opinion. The great men who are mem- 
bers of these three committees shall hold office for full 
three hundred and sixty days and then retire. If any 
one who is on the committees is found guilty of any 
offence, he shall be removed (at once). For appointing 
the committees after these have retired, the members 
of the committee for the ‘‘supervision of justice” in 
the twelve hamlets (of Uttaramallor) shall convene 
a meeting with the help of the arbitrator. The selec- 
tion shall be by drawing pot-tickets according to this 
order which lays down the rules (thereof).’ 

‘ For the Paneha-v&ra-variyam and the (committee) 
for the “supervision of gold", names shall he written 
for the pot-tickets in the thirty wards, and thirty men 
shall bo chosen as above. From those thirty tickets 
twelve men shall be chosen, Six out of these twelve 
(men) shall form the gold supervision (committee) and 
the remaining six constitute the pancha-vara-v&nyam. 
When drawing pot-tickets for the appointment of these 
two committees next year, the wards that had already 
been represented (during the year iu question) or the 
committees shall be excluded and the appointments made 
from the remaining wards by an oral exprennion of 
Clinton. Those “who have ridden on asses ” and those 
who have committed forgery shall not have (their 
names) written on the pot-ticketa and put in the pot.’ 

‘ Arbitrators and those who have earned their wealth 
by honest means shall write the accounts (of the vil- 
lage). One who was writing the accounts shall not be 
appointed to that office again until he submits bis 
accounts (for the period during which he was in office 
to the great men of the big committee (in charge) of 
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the accounts, and is declared to have been honest. 
The accounts which ooe has been writing, he shall 
sabmit himself and other accountants shall not be 
brought to close his accounts.' 

These were the rules promulgated by Parantaka I to 
make rural administration more efficient. The rules 
show considerable anxiety to keep the wicked ones 
among the villagers out ; but who the wicked ones 
were .we are not inforrued. Failure to render accounts 
of the year appears to have been the chief trouble. It 
is not clear whether the accountants were honorary or 
paid and how they were elected. Offices seem to have 
been strictly annual, though this strictness itself would 
imply that the tentlencies were the ottier way at the 
time, perhaps abnormally so. Both election and lot 
were, on the Athenian model, made use of for appoint- 
ing the officials of the year. This strict rotation of 
offices would give every one of the villagers the chance 
of acquainting himself with the work of administration 
of the atTaira of his village, and make the general 
committee of supervision very efficient in its control of 
the smaller committees. This and the committee for 
the supervision of justice appear to have been consti- 
tnted in a way to command respect, but how they 
were constituted and in what iiianuc.r they differed from 
the others we are not informed. In this fashion was 
the machinery provided for currying on the various 
functions which fell to the lot of a rural unit. 

That these rules were acted upon and enforced se- 
verely is in evidence iu No. 583 of 11)01 of date a. d. 
1234-5 which records the dismissal of a village ac- 
countant and the debarriug of his relarions from hold- 
ing the appointment for cheating. 

Divisions of the Empire: A number of these rural 
units constituted a di.strict (or nadu) and a number 
of these again formed a b'lttam (Sans, koshtaka, i else- 
where but a valanadu (fertile country) in the Chola 
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country proper which, as far as could be made out, 
was divided into eight such divisions, namely (1) Aru- 
molideva valanadu, {^ 2 ) KshatriyaSikhamani valanadu, 
(Hi Uyyakondan valanadu, (4) EajendraBimha- valanadu, 
(5) Kecalantaka valanadu, (ti) Rajasraya valanadu, (7) 
Pandyakulasani valanadu, (8) Nittavinodha valanadu. 
A number of these divisions went to make a province 
(mandalam) which had originally been an independent 
kingdom gradually absorbed into the rising Empire of 
the Cholas. Each province was under a viceroy, who 
was either a scion of the dispossessed royal families or 
a prince of the blood. At any rate from the days of 
llajadhiraja it became the fashion to confer vice- 
royalties upon near kinsmen such as uncles, brothers, 
sons, etc. This may have been on account of the 
general revolt of the frontier provinces. We find, how- 
ever, several Pallavas in positions nf influence and trust. 
The whole empire of the Cholas (except the Vengi 
country whicli occupied all along (he position of a 
dependent ally was divided into six provinces, each 
of which had, at. [(‘ast, two alternative names: (1) its' 
original name as an independent kingdom and (2) a new 
name derived generally from the titles of the emperor 
who conquered or from those of the viceroy whose 
rule over the province was specially distinguished. 
These provinces were : (1) the Tondaniandalam or 

Jayaqigondachnlamandalam (the Pallava country, em- 
bracing (he coast distriols between the rivers, the 
Southern Pennar and the Nurili Peiinar, if not the 
Krishna. (2) the Chblamandalam itself (the Districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly). (H) Eujatajamandalam 
comprising n part at least of the Pandya and the 
Kerala country. (Parts of Madura and the Travancore 
country). (4) The Kongu country or Adhirajaiaja- 
mandalam, earlier Sola-Keralamandalam (districts of 
Salem and Coimbatore). (5) Gangaikondacholamanda- 
1am (Districts of Mysore aud Bangalore), — the western 
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part of the Ganga country of Mysore. (6) The Nikhari- 
licholamandalam embracing the eastern part of the 
Ganga country of Mysore, the Bana kingdom to the 
south-east and the Vaituraba country to the north-east 
(District of Kolar in Mysore, a part of North Arcot and 
Salem and the Maharajavady part of the Cuddapp^h 
district). 

Character of the Administration : That the adminis- 


tration of the Cbolas was highly systematized early is 
amply proved i)y the fragments of their records that 
have come down to ua on stones and copper. But the 
wondar is what could have happened to the records in 
the archives of the Government. Much earlier than 
the days of llajaraja* or even Piu-5ntaka, the Cliola 
administration liad been reduced to some sort of system 
and the title of the Chief Secretary ’ Clainayakam ' 
shows that tiiete were royal records on palmyra leaves 
(of which tlie cpigraphical records were mere copies) 
kept at liead-fiuarters. Besides those, as the inscrip- 
tions at Karuvhr and other places show, there were 
registers kept of the royal orders hv each of the Mabft- 
sabhas. Eegret as we may the disappearance of 
these records, we have, tliunks to the untiring in- 
dustry of the'epigraphioal department, enough of mat!!- 
rial before us to gain an idea of the general cliaracter 
of the Chola administration. 

We learn that the lands under ciiltivAtion were 
carefully surveyed and holdings ngistererl at least a 
century before the famous Domesday record o! William 
the Conqueroi’. 'J’lie iaaci’iptioos of KLijan'ija rcl'i'rring 
occasionally to ‘the book' show that the survey was 


correct to 


i 

6a,42S.S(iO,doO 


of a vi'li of land 


which would 


I Tbo machinery of the admiuislration whs the same e\cn btfutc. 
Aa inscription of the eighth year of I'ltama Cliola gives details which 
would make it clear that the administrative machinery was as complete 
before Rsjaraja, as after. Vidt Epigraphist’s Report for 1‘JIO, sec, 18. 
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approximately be equivalent to of a square inch 

(a veli being six and two-third acres). The unit of 
linear measure was the ‘royal foot’ Srlpatha of Kulot- 
tunga), during the later period, from which was derived 
the unit measure of area. We find also graduated rods of 
si^Aeen and eighteen spans used in land measure earlier. 
Measured lands were entered either in kuli or in veli 
in the Chola country proper ; while the standard 
measure of other portions of the empire varied a little 
from that of this part. The royal dues, were taken 
either in kind or in gold or in both. These were fixed 
per kuli and the expressions 'calculated’ (I&nikkSdan) 
and ‘settled’ (Nichaiyitta) produce occur in some 
records which probably njoant the revenue as entered 
against the particular holding by previous survey calcu- 
lation and that founded on actual yield (during revision).^ 

r Hero 1 boc( leave U]<’>et raspootfully to diner trora Dewan Bahadur 
Srinlvn»arBSiiTa AiyntiRar, who Hurmieoa that thuBO torma meant re- 
apeotivuly the grota outturn and Chu Ouvurnment share. He tolera to aa 
insoripcion o{ Kulnttuiiga, and dndi) that iu some casoH the roveuua 
QXuoods tho nulLuni nud in others it comes up to near tno.thirds o{ 
the outturn. The former ho explains awuy ae due to errors of writing. 
A giaiico down tho list given on tlio next pagu ol his work shows, as do 
a number of Bajacaja'e insoriptious in the Tanjore templo, that tho 
Oovormnont demand oiime up to 100 kaiums of paddy a veil. KulOt- 
tunga made a ru-aiirvoy of the lands in a.o, 108C lEplgraphisfs report 
for 1900, section S.t, page 10) uud the coooed quoted is only a rcadjuet- 
ment. KulOttiiuga had tho repiitatioii of having abolished the tolls (Sun- 
gandavirtachola). Many of tho figures quoted in the passage, as oalou- 
lated produce, work up to a hundred kalame a vSli and in eeveral there 
had been brought about a reduction, In others there was an onhanoe- 
ment, which would naturally follow a re-autvoy which was, as eeems 
probable, undertaken to bring about an adjustment, as some lands 
might possibly have been ovcr-asscasad in conscquenca of tho village 
Bssomblies rocoiving often tho cost as well as tho oapitiilized value, of 
the revenue of lands made tax-free by ihcmselvea. One result of t^is- 
might have be. n to BiihiLiioo unduly tlie revenue payable by tho tax- 
paying lauds as the as.ieinblies would have had bo pay tho same amount 
to Government, as would appear from the large number of extracts 
quoted above (uid? Progress of Madr.is Presiiloiicy, appendix, sec. T. D. 
and R ,, pp. 17 to 20) vide ante ptirl nf this i. Chapter. 
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This latter must have been quite feasible as the 
revenues were collected by the village assemblies which 
could find out the actual yield to a nicety. If the 
G-overnment dues were not paid the penalty was. of 
course, the taking over of the laud by the village as- 
sembly to be disposed of otherwise; and the liabiliiv 
of the landholder ceased there. The person and the 
personalities of the man were not touched, as they are 
in our move civilized times. A record of the time of 
Vikrama Chola shows that the land revenue was not 
paid owing to floods and the villagers put the land 
up to- sale by public auction and sold 2,000 kuli of 
wet land for twenty-five kilsu and another bit of 4,250 
kuli of dry land for twenty kasu. The same power 
was given to the sabhas aver lands transferred to 
other proprietors by the circular order of Eajaraja 
above quoted. 

The emperors and their work; The emperors whetlier 
they -were in their capitals or out in their progress 
through their dominions did transact office imsiness. 
In it miiubcv of inscriptions we find it stated that 
the bliiperor was seated in a particular part of 
the palace and issued orders whicli were committed 
to writing by the Royal Secretary (corresponding 
to the Private Secretaries of our days).' What- 
ever was the order it had to he approved of by the 
Chief I5ecretary (Olainayakam) and by another high 
dignitary (Perunclaranil Irayiravau Palliivaiyan in the 
days of Rajaraja and lii-s son. Finally it was trans- 
mitted to the party concerned by the dispatching 
clerk (Vidaiyadhikhari) which again meeting with the 
approval of the viceroy or governor and the assem- 
blies concerned was registered aud sent into the record 
office. In illustration of how this was done I quote 
the following from an inscription of Virarajendra : 


* ViVi’iwia ChSlan Via., verse f>0, hnlitin /iKliijiitiri/, vol. xxii p ii5. 

12 
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‘ Being graciously seated in the royal bathing hall 
within the palace at Gangaikonda Solapuram (the 
King) granted with libation of water, the village of 
Pakkiii- in Vengala nfidu (a district) of Adhirajaraja 
mantlalaui, (and) was pleased to order that this village, 
excluding the lax-paying lands in the possession of 
the ryots, should become tax-free temple laud from 
(the year) which was opposite to the third year (of 
his reign) including revenue, taxes, small tolls, eluvai, 
ugavai, the three tines called manvupadu, dandam, 
kurraiu, everywhere where the iguana runs, the tor- 
toise crawls, an ant-hill rises and sprouts grow, the 
grass for the calves and tho lauds enjoyed in fnll by 
the great village; that (this village) should pay to 
(the God) Mahadeva of Tiruvaniiai (temple) at Karu- 
vHr in the same nadu, the revenue hitherto paid by 
this villnge, namely 308.) kalanju and one and one- 
twentieths manjAdi of gold ; and 3,531 kahim, 1 tflni 
of paddy and that this village should be entered in 
the revenue register (vari) as tax-free temple land from 
this year forwiird.’ 

'Accordingly the Royal Secretary Vanavan Pallava- 
raiyan, the lord of Ta!i Tiruppauangadu and the lord 
of Nfirivayil in Paniynr nsdu, a district of Kshatriya 
Sikhiiuiani, valanadu, having written that the king had 
been pleased to order (thus), and the Chief Secre- 
tary Aehchudan liijarajan alias TondamAn, the citizen 
Uttainacholan alias Eajaraja Biahmadbirajan, Araiyan 
liajarajan alias Vlrarajilndra JayamurinadaWan, and 
Virarajendra MangalappSraraiyan having unanimously 
approved (of this document) Virabbadran iillaividan- 
gan alias Villavan Rajavajan ordered ; ‘‘ Lot it be 
entered in our register in accordance with intimation 
received.” ’ In accordance with this order there was 
a meeting of a number of members, but here the 
record of their deliberations is unfortunately obliterated. 
‘ Our revenue officers having entered (this) in the 
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revenue register in accordance with the royal order, 
let it be engraved upon copper and on stone (that 
this village was given) ns tax-free tcujplc land to 
the God MahadRva of Tiruvanilai temple for the 
expenses of burnt-otl'crings, oblations ami worship,’ 

Besouvces of the empire: This extract will give 
a far hetttr idea of llie ailmini.strative machinery of the 
Cholas than pages of clcscription. T sliall now proceed 
to a consideration of the resources of the empire and 
how they were spent. Quoted under is a, part of an 
inscription of Trilihuvanachakravartin K''m'riniuai- 
kondan, which enumerates in iho fullest available 
detail the numerous liscal itiaiis of the Chula rule. 
What detracts, however, from the full interest of the 
inscription is that at this distance of time we cannot 
understand the exact niituru of any; nor even the 
general otmracter of a few of these. The record is 
a gift of land free of taxes d ‘These sevcrity-seven, 
six-twentieths, and one hundred and sixtieths (vfili) of 
land, which may be more or less, wo gave: including 
■•he trees over ground, the wells under ground, in the 
liiurl and all other benefits (prftptis) of whatever kind, 
having first excluded the fannev owners and the here- 
ditary proprietors, and having purchased (it) as tax- 
free property (Kilni) for the 100 Bhattas of this village 
and for the two shares (of the imag<0 of Silmanta- 
narayanavinuagar Emberuman, from the rainy 8ea,son 
of the thirty-fifth (year of our reign) as a meritorious 
gift (dharmadhana) with libations of water, with the 
right to bestow mortgage or sell (it) as a tax-free 
grant of land to last as long as the moon and the 
sun. 

(This grant) includes all kinds (vargas) of taxes, 
(kadamai) and rights (kucliinai), namely, the right to 
cultivate kar (a kind of paddy), imiruvu (a fragrant 


> No. 22, \ol. ii. It. i, h\d. /nien'jjtiojii. 
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plant, origiinum majoniniira), single flowers (oruppu) 
flowers for the market (kadaipiS), lime Irees, dry 
crops, red water-lilies, areca-palms, betel-vines, saffron, 
ginger, plantains, and all other crops (payir) ; all 
kinds of revenue (aya) including tax in money (kasuk- 
kadamai), odukkuppadi, urainali, the share of the village 
watchman who is placed over the ve^tis (paths), the 
share of the karnain who measures (paddy, etc.), the 
unripe fruit in kartigai (mouth), the tax on looms (tari 
irai), the tax on oil-mills (sekkirai), the tax on trade 
(settirai),' tattoH. the taxon goldsmiths (tattarpattara), 
the dues on animals and tanks, the tax on water- 
courses (olukkunlr pittam), tolls (vali nyam), inavari 
(appears to be a tax on caste) ; the tax on weights 
(idaivari), the flne for rotten drugs (alugallarakku), the 
tax on l^azaars (angi^ipatbam) and the salt tax (uppa- 
yam) ; [what follows is different from either of the 
above groups; and the bearing of the items is not 
known; I set them down here in the hope that some 
one who has the tnoans may explain the terms cor- 
rectly; panju[)ili Sandluvigrahapperu 

ililnjinaip5ni {^&iir^9hsruQajgi), va4al- 
vinyiigam , pacjaiyilanuureimai [ua>i— 

I , kiirrilakkai {ii.p/S»j4es>ie), kadaikkiittilakki 
I. tandalilakkai vidaipper 

. mildhappadi ataikkalvasi {^esnr 

dsiTeiaj!^ , ilsivilsi iti-tiSlarf) , vilaittiindaiu {eStsoi^iim i ,n \^ 
nlrani kavcrikkulai devakinjimai 

naltuppadi auaikkudam 

kudiraippandi Thus in ac- 

cordance with this order (olai) it shall be engraved on 
stone and copper.' 

This is a long list of taxes and would stand com- 
parison with the list of seigniorial dues of Europe 

1 Bitlisi' oa profits. 

* Probably corresponding; to the Nirgnnti, the ollicial who controls 
tank sluices [or irrigation. 
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before the French EeTolution ; but we are dealing 
with times about a thousand years ago. That there 
were so many imposts, and of such variety, points to 
the conclusion that these were so many deviues for 
increasing the income of the G-overnmcnt. The chief 
source of this income was the land revenue ; and if this 
were capable of direct increase, the state revenue could 
be easily raised by taking a greater proportion of the 
gross outturn of produce, without having recourse to the 
vexatious and roundabout way of gaining the same 
end. If the customary proportion eonhl not be altered, 
the only other course would be to devise a number of 
petty imposts which, though not the most economical, 
is still an indirect way of increasing the revenue and, 
as such, less seen or understood. We may then take 
what is actually stated in one of the inscriptions cf 
Rajadhinlja as true : that the portion of the produce 
demanded and taken by the Government was one- 
sixth of the gross outturn. He is said to have taken 
the si.xth and assumed the title Jayatiigonciachola 
as though the sixth were the most usual prr)portion. 
The additional taxes (aya#) were divided into two 
classes: the internal (antaraya) and e.xtcrnal (other 
oyas). The latter must have been of the character oi 
tolls and octroi generally. The incidence of tlic former 
was chiefly on land as even handicraftsmen wore paid 
often in land for their customary work. This, we find, 
was commuted into one-tenth,* in the inscription of 
Vlrarajendra at Tiruvallam quoted above. The total 
demand upon land, tlierefore. would liave coiuc up to 
four-fifteenths of the gross outturn. From a number 
of inscriptions we find that the total revenue, on an 
average, from lands in the most fertile portions of the 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts was 30(1 kalams per 

' Twenty-ftvo KSiu ii is; lint commuted into 100 Kiilaun at tour 
Kalams per 1,000 Kalami!. In the days oE Rajai/ija ft Kri.su = t\vo 
Raiftms. 
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veli by the Adavallan measure (equal to the Kiljakesaci 
or Aruuiolidevan, the standard measure of the days of 
Rsjaraja) kept in possession of the temple authorities 
for safe custody. The Adavallan measui'e of paddy is 
found by the late Mr. Srinivasaraghava Aiyangar to 
have weighed 11(2 tolas while its modern counterpart 
weighs 240 tolas. 'J’his would give the revenue per veli 
of six acres and two-thirds (2,000 ku'i) at eighty modern 
kalaniB of paddy (a kalam is about three maunds) 
and the gross oulturu at 300 kalams, a very high 
yield, perliap^ not impossible as the lauds in question 
are those that pay the highest revenue situate in the 
iiirist fertile parts of the Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
districts. All lands liad not to pay the same revenue 
which varied from fifty to eighty modern kiilams of 
paddy, or from four to nine kalanjii of gold. The vil- 
lage assemblies* must have collected the royal dues with 
f-ome elasticity as the order of lUjarflja quoted above 
would sho'v. 

The unspent part of this revenue was kept in up- 
country treasuries against demands from head-quar- 
ters. At a ciU'tain stage these revenue demands might 
have become so heavy that, it must have been 
cloeiiied necessary to aboli>li some at least of these 
due-. 

One such act of clear-sighted fitatesiuanship, it is, 
th'it got KuHttimga, the firsf. the popubir sobriquet 
of 6iiiigatidavii'tach‘"la (the Choia who abolished the 
tolls), wliich is handed down to us in a suburb of 
that name in Tanjore lown. In case of floods and 

' The vilhijif asscuib'u’S often reinitlcd taxes ou certain pieces 
of land rcceiviiij; its cost and llie capitalized value of the revenues 
due. How they spent this money is not on record so f.tr; but that 
tlic rcvciincs might have been spread over the other lands is probable. 
Perhaps they applied tbc inoney fur general improvements and making 
fresh cleivviiigs. In the hitler case they began with a iiuniinal revenue 
upon the lands in giication gradually raising it through a term of 
years to the uorinal proportion. South hid. Jn$., vol. i. C5. 
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other calamities remissions of tai^es would appear to 
have been expected ; but in one instance on record 
in Vikrama Chola's reign remissions were not granted 
in case of floods, and some of the village lands had 
to be put up to public sale by the villagers, a fact refer- 
red to above. This would not seem to be enough to 
warrant the inference that ‘ romissiuiis were unknown ' 
in those days. 

Standards of measure, etc. : It has been already stated 
that the royal dues were paid either in kind or 
in gold, or partly in the one and partly in the other. 
Some of the minor ta.xes were paid in hann. The 
unit of land was a veli of i,000 kiijis (six and two- 
thirds acres); of grain a kahiiu (about three maunds) ; 
of gold a kahmjii (abmt onc-sixtli ounce Troy), The 
unit of currency was the gold h'lht iscvcn-lwoiitiethB 
of a kalunjn or about twenty-cigl)t grs. Troy). This 
coin appears to have passed for its luuialiic value, 
because the great BajarAja got all gifts to the temple 
carefully weighed and appraised. All gold ornaments 
among these are entered with their weights alone but 
no value is given, while jewels set with brilliants, etc., 
are entered witli their weights (by the standard Advallan 
kaSiikkallu) and thoir value in kaSu. We can safely 
infer that the kasu p,i8sed for its weight in gold, 
although its value in grain and cattle might vary. 
Bach kasu vvas equivalent to two kalams of paddy in 
the days of llajar.ajji and liis sou. though it exchanged 
for so much as four kalams about lifty years after ; 
One buffalo, two cows, and six sheep exchunged fur 
two kfisn in the former period. The total amount of 
revenue realized by the temple antliorilies was probably 
turned into cash, although it is possible that they 
kept a portion in grain alone. Much of the cash in 
the treasury, however, was lent out lo village assem- 
blies or even to individuals on the guaruntce of 
the assemblies. Occasicuially wiien they lent out to 
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townsfolk, the loan was given on the joint responsi- 
bilit}' of the relatives of the person or even the whole 
trade concerned. An interest of twelve and a half per 
cent was uniformly charged whether in grain or in kasn. 
Several of these loans were given for providing the 
temple with the daily and periodical requirements; 
but often loans were made for purely agricultural 
purposes, In the former case the debtors had to pay 
interest in ghee, oil, camphor, or any other commodity 
agreed upon beforehand, while in the latter the inter- 
est was paid either in cash or in kind. 

Expenditure: The main heads of expenditure of 
the royal revenues were the civil administration, the 
maintenance of armies, the building and beautifying of 
temples and cities, and the carrying out of useful 
public works on a scale beyond the capabilities of 
local revenues and administrations. The cost of civil 
administration was met from the rural revenues, the 
higher othoers as well as the lower ones being re- 
warded by gifts of land or by assignments of revenue. 
Deducting this cost from the total revenue, the re- 
sidue reached tho royal treasury, to be spent on the 
other items. 

The Cholas appear to have had a regular army, 
divided into sections according to the kind of arms 
they carried, and according as they were mounted 
or otherwise. We find rofetence to the 'chosen body 
of archers the ‘ chosen foot-soldiers of the body-guard 
the ‘chosen’, horsemen and the ‘chosen’ infantry of 
the ‘ right h.and I have not come across any 
reference to the infantry of the ‘left haul’.’ Some 
of the princes are referred to as ‘ anaichevagan ’ 
(perhaps commander of an elephant crops) ; ' Malai- 

yanai Orraichchevagan ' (the unequalled elephant man). 

■ Infantry recruited (rom the artisan class. 

The agricultural class is excluded from military service in the 
codes of law, 
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That they maintained an etticient fleet is bocne out 
by refetences to the destruction of the Chera fleet at 
KandalQr, placed on the west coast by Dr, Hultzsch ; 
the capture of Kadaraui by Hajendra after a sea-fight,, 
and sevei-al invasions of Ceylon and fiurmah. Besides 
this epigraphical evidence, ancient Tamil literature 
is full of details and descriptions of the sailing craft 
of those days. They also show abundant evidence of 
nautical experience by the figures and tropes made use 
of in the works. To give only one example in illus- 
tration; the author of the Epic of the Anklet refer.s 
to beacon lights being placed on the tops of palmyra 
tranks in lamps made of fresli clay at Puhar or Kave- 
ryppOmbaflinam on dark nights when the .sea waS’ 
rough. No clear i-eference is available as to the ad- 
ministration of the army. 

Public Works: the Cholns were great builders: 
builders not only of cities and temples (sometimes 
for strategic purposes, sometimes in obedience to the 
dictates of their vanity), but also of useful irrigation 
works. These may be divided into major works and 
minor* works. These latter were probably coustruoted,. 
and certainly looked after, by the Pnblic Works oom- 
niittoe of the sabhas. The former were made and 
perhaps maintained by the Oovernment. Passing over 
the ancient Chola Karikala,’ and his more modern 
namesake, reputed by tradiliou to have built the 
embankments on the Kavery, and to have cut the 
main channels for irrigation respectively, we find 
Works of the kind undertaken by later rulers. The 

• ‘Midtis o*n claim to have inttoducod, if not originated, a at'le 
of eoiistrnction, which has been widely adopted within and without 
the empire, aad to have established a plan of dealing with deltaic 
lands which has not iioen improved upon. A portion of the credit toe 
these achievements belongs to the niiti'C enginceiB of the days preced- 
ing the British advent. They bad i.ouccived the idea of controlling 
a river at the head of its delta, and of thus securing the regular 
watering of their lands.'— /nipiUed /iidm b;/ Jion. .Ilfred Deol.iii, 
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names' of most of the main channels of irrigation 
a>t present watering the Kavery Delta occur in the 
inscriptions of this dynasty of rulers. The following 
two instances should suffice to give us an idea of the- 
importance attached to artificial irrigation works in 
those days. Driving across the town of Tanjore along 
the road' to Trivadi, the first river we pass over is 
now known as Vadavaru (northern river). This river 
is called in the inscriptions ViraohCla Vadavaru. 
(There is another Viracholan river branching from 
the Kuvery a few miles below the bridge at Kumbha- 
ktjuam.) This was evidently cut out from the Vennar 
by VTmch la to feed a big irrigation tank in the 
now postal town of Vaduvur in the Mannargmji 
taliiq, which has no other feeder channel and which 
waters a large area, else unfit for cultivation. The 
other instance is the large artificial reservoir at 
<3-angaikoii48'S,>lapiu'am in the Wotjiarpaliam tahu] of 
the Trichinopoiy district. I take the following from 
Pharaoh's Gazetteer of South Ivdia^'. ‘It may also be 
luentiouod that in Wodiarpalliam laluq there is an 
embankment sixteen miles long running north and 
south provided with several substantial sluices and 
of great strength, which in former times must have 
formed one of tlie largest reservoirs in India. . . . The 
tank has been ruined and useless for many years and its 
bed is now almost wholly overgrown with high and 
thick jungle. It is said traditionally that its ruin was 
wilful and the act of an invading army. Near the 
northern extremity of the bund there is a village now 

I The Poruvalavoy Channel, in the district of Triebiaopoiy, The 
AcasaiSr, The Niittiir, The KQ4nv4jaru and the IVnidaviiyncu should 
suffice. Of the last two, the first ia a bnincli of the Vettir and 
the next from the Vognac {vUU any itiigatioo luaji of the Kavecy 
Pelta). 

* pp. 33R-9 of Mr, Kanakasabhai I’illai'R ‘The comiucst of Bengal 
and Burma by the Tamils Madias Review for August 1002. pp. 247. 
el seg. 
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surrounded by a jungle, called Gangaikondapuram ; 
immediately in ils vicinity is a pagoda o£ a very 
large size, and costly woi'kmuiisfaip ; and close by 
surrounded and overgrown with jungle are some 
remains of ancient buildings now reseinbliiig the 
mounds or “ heaps " which indicated the site of 
ancient Babylon, but in wliich the village elders 
point out the various parts of an extensive and inag- 
nideeut palace. When this palace was iu txistonce 
Gangaikundapiiraiii was the wealthy and llouiishing 
capital of a small niouarchy,* and the great tank S[uead 
fertility aud indnstvy over milesund miles of wlnit i.s now 
trackless forest. . . . Speaking of tlie noble temple of 
Gaiigaikoiujiipuram it must not be omitted that when 
the lower Coleroon Anicut was built, the stiucture 
was dismantled of a large pan of the splendid granite 
sculptures which adorned it, and the enclosing wall 
was almost wholly destroyed in order to obtain 
material for the work.' This magnidcunt relic of lost 
greatness and a forgotten empire was the work ot the 
great son of a still greater father who built the 
temple at, and fortiheci the city of, Tanjore. The 
temple at Gangaikondapuram measures d72 feet by 584 
feet. The lingani made of a single block of polished 
granite is thirty foot now unfortunately split in twain 
by a stroke of lightning. The main tower of the 
Tanjore temple is about 200 feet high and the single 
block of granite which forms tho minaret is twenty- 
five and a half feet square,’ calculated to weigh about 
eighty tons. It was raised to its present position 
by an incline, which rested on the ground four miles 
aWay from the temple. These structures are believed 
to be the outcome ot absolute power commanding 

' YasI Sm:ill indeed us it did ombc.'ice wlial is now tliu Miidcas 
Presidenev and a part of Mysore. (Fo; the extent of the Chola empire 
see ante p. XOS.) 

2 Sewell's iisi of vol. i. p. yiT. 
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unlimited labour.’ There is a tradition current, how- 
ever, of Karikalachola (it may be either the first or the 
second of the name, it does not matter for our purpose) 
that he paid the labourers on the Kavery embankment 
in depreciated coin (coins of leather it is said), incon- 
sequence of which there was a dust-storm which over- 
whelmed the capital and made him flee for his life. 
This story lias its value alongside of the inference 
that, as these temples were years in building and of 
very great cost, they must have been the result of 
forced unpaid labour. The labour might have been 
forced or not, provided it had been paid. The builders 
of these structures ruled over what is now the Madras 
Presidency and half of Mysore. Their administration 
was not very expensive, and as great conquerors they 
jnust have brought from their wars much of the 
accumulated treasure of other powerful and prosperous 
kingdoms.* 

Whothei' the labour was paid for or not (there are 
iustaucos of slavery in the thirteenth century when 
live men and women were sold for 100 Kasu’), w© 
owe to these Cholas not only the grand structures, 
the temples, and pa'aces (indirectly useful, at least, 
as providing material for luiicuts), but also the great 
part of the network of irrigation channels in the 
Tanjore di.strict and a part of Trichiuopoly. 

We have ample evidence of the country’s having been 
traversed by grand trunk roals. That armies could 
march to Koitaru near Cape Comorin at the one end, 
and the banks of the Mahanadi, if not the Ganges, 
at the other of the peninsula, and that trade was 
carried on largely by means of ‘vessels' and ‘vehicles’* 


I progress of Mndnis I’lesideneij, pp. H aud IS. 

^ BAjavaja’s ioscripilons of gifts ts tbo Tiinjorc temple refer to 
the captured Cliera Treasure. 

S Beporf for 1905, sec. 2i); d.ite of record, a-D. 1239-40. 

* Silappadhiliaraot and Patlinnjipalni, 
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are cnoagh to prove their existence. If more proof 
be needed we have it in the fact that Kulottunga 
planted agricultural colonies ‘ along the road to Ko^furu ’ ; 
and in the references in some of the inscriptions to 
roads of sixty-four spans, etc. Tlierc is besides men- 
tion of Vadugavali road going to the Teluga country, 
'radigavali road leading through Tadigainaclu, and what 
is more kilavali eastern road in inscriptions. There 
appears to* have been a regular service of ferries across 
rivers maintained either at public expense or by private 
charity. 

Standard of Life ; We can form an idea of the 
standard of life in those days from the following few 
facts gleaned from a mimbor of inscriptions. llAja- 
viLja made allotments from the temple revoniie for 
the several ofticials in temple service and thoir annual 
salaries were fixed as follows. The officer in charge 
of the temple treasury is mentioned, but the liguie 
opposite his name is obliterated. An accountant got 
200 kalams of paddy by the Acjavallan measure every 
year; and an under accountant seventy-five kalams, 
Bachelor Brahman servants of the temple got each 
sixty-one kulams and four ka$u, sixty-one kalams and 
five kasu, and ninety-one kalams and four kasii accord- 
ing to llieivwork. Tiiese latter officials drew their pay 
at the city-treasury and the other officials above men- 
tioned at up-country treasuries. Each temple watchman 
was paid J90 kalams a year, and each temple woman 
100 kalams. An allowance of 120 kalam.s was made 
for the auuual enacting of the Uajakesarinatakam. The 
offerings to a particular image, regulated probably by 
the requirements of a temple priest, are put down at 
l30 kalams a year. These allowances were probably 
fixed with reference to the requirements of the family 
of the class from which the official came. If this were 
really the case, we may take the 200 kalams of the 
Brahman accountant as representing the requirements 
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of aa average Brahman family (a temple priest has 
seveDil ponjuisites over and above his salary) ; and 
the 100 kalams of the watchman, those of the Sudra 
family. If, with Adam Smith, we can believe over 
a long period of time the value of corn does not vary 
however much its price may, and assume that these 
represent the value of an equal quantity of grain to- 
day, the average income of a family per month would 
have been sixteen rupees and two-thirds, and eight rupees 
and one-third for a Braliman and a Sudra, respectively, 
on ' the supposition of the average price of paddy at 
one rupoe four annas per modern kalam. We cannot 
form any (Idinite conclusion on the slander evidence 
we have; but if this represents at all the standard of 
life of those days we have all that is possible for us to 
know at present. 

Eeligion: The Gliolas were halvas by religion; 
but there is no evidence of the Vaishnavas or of the 
Jains’ having ‘been persecuted as such, biifore the 
days of Kulottunga. who appears to have driven out 
Ramilnuja from Srlriuigain. Kajaraja and his sun 
patronized th-> Saivitic devotional works by providing 
for their recital in temples on stated occasions, We 
find references to gifts to Vaishnava temples, and to 
provision made for the recital of portions of the 
Ndldijiraprabhatulam, The great temple builder, Koch- 
cbengan, appears to have been a builder of both 
classes of temples.® Appar, Suadarar, and Sambandar 

I Mr. SiinivitaaraghATA .Aiyangar's figures per hca4 are Re. i^-12-0 
and Re. 1-12-0 per month. The Govcrmiieut of India’s Rs. 20 a yerr 
per head. 

s The Jains had to pay a tax but the other Hindus also had to 
pay, such as the right-hand and left-hand castes. There is an * inavari * 
which, if it means anything, ought to have been a tax on caste. 

3 Mr. Pergussoa writes of the Tanjore temple: One of the pecu- 
liarities of the Tanjore temple is that all the sculptuiea in the gopu- 
ras belong to the religion of Vishnu, whilo everything in thA courtyard 
belongs to that of Siva, an instance of the extreme tolerance that 
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are referred fo in some of the inscriptions of R&jarSja, 
and somewhat later we find reference to the works of 
Knlasekhara and Tiruma.ngaialvar, two of the twelve 
Vaishnava Alvars. The god at the temple of Ukkal 
is referred to by the name Tiruvnyniolideva. Dr. 
Huitjisch is of opinion that Namraalvar, the author of 
the TinivrijmoU, must have lived ‘ centuries before 
A.i). 1000'. There is an inscription of Rajendra, of 
the battle of Xoppatu fame, which makes provision 
for the enacting of the Rajakesurinatakam every year. 
Popular tradition makes Knlottunga and some at least 
of his successoi-a great patrons of literature. This 
dynasty of the Cholas encouraged Tamil liteiature, but 
for the date of composition of the great body of extant 
works we have to look much earlier. 

prevailod in tha n^ie at whiuh it whs erectvd tielorc ilwhC tcligiotii! 
bceazne antagoaiillc. 



CHAPTER VII 

SET liAM.iNUJ.iCHARYA, HIS LIFE AND 
TIMES 

To the- religious history of India, the contributions 
that the soatUern half has had to make, have been 
many. The south generally enjoyed mote peaceful 
developnrent, and was long out of the convulsions that 
threw the north into conhrsion. and all the internal 
revolutions and external attacks sent out the pulse of 
the impact almost spent out to the south. This has 
been of great advantage, and it is precisely in the 
dark ages of the north that often intercepted the 
brighter epochs, that the south sunt out its light to 
relievo tlic darkness. 

This general character of the history of the north 
of India from the first centuries of the Christian era 
onwards makes a continuous history impossible on 
certain lines; wliile in the south, during this period, 
there has been a eoutinuity of development amidst 
all the diu and clang of war and dynastic revolutions. 
Our concern here is about the Vaishnava movement, 
and this has had a continuous history almost from 
the begiuning of the Christian era. 

There has been considerable mis-impressioii that 
the Vaishnava movement originated in Eam&nuja, and 
that all those who claim to be Vaishnavas (not includ- 
ing the disciples of Madhva who ate Vaishnava in 
a narrower sense), both in the north and the south, can 
trace their particular form of Vedanta no earlier than 
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Bamannja. On the basis of this miainipression, theories 
have been built up, time and again, that the charac- 
teristic features of the special teachings of Eamanuja 
have been borrowed from Christianity. The latest ex- 
ponent of this theory is Dr. Grieson, though he would 
make a considerable distinction between the Vaishnavas 
of modern times and those of the older, and, perhaps, 
set those of the north against the south. This no doubt is 
an error, which arises from not giving due weight to the 
indebtedness of llamanuja to those Tamil saints, who 
had gone before him long ere ho came into the world. 
The hypothesis would be untenable, unless it could be 
proved that *11 these Tamil saints could be shown also 
to have visited the Christian slu’ine at Mylapore or 
elsewhere. Besides, even from the point of view of 
Sanskritic Vaishnavaisiu, it cannot be said to have been 
proven that the peculiar features of Eiimanuja Vaijhna- 
vaism are not traceable to earlier works and teachers. 
Hence a life of based on historical material 

alone, and free from the legends that have gathered 
round it, as time wore on, would be of great advantage 
to clwir away the wrong impressions that prevail regard- 
ing his life and teaching. 

That Eiim&mija should have appeared in the eleventh 
century is quite as much of the mission’s getting the 
man, as the advent of the Buddha in the sixth century 
before Christ. This century in the south of India 
was characterized by consideriibic religious ferment. 
It was then that each religious sect among the 
people felt the need for formulating a creed of its 
own, and for placing itself in a regularly organized 
religious body, so as to be able to hold its own in 
the midst of the disintegrating influences that gained 
dominance in society. That EAmanuja appeared and 
did what is ascribed to him is just in the fitness 
•of things, having regard to the circumstances of the 
times. 
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Tliere has been a succession of devotees called in 
Vaishnava parlance Alvars in contradistinction to a 
similar 6aiva group called Adiyars. These two classes 
bad considerable similarity with characteristic distinc- 
tions. They both laid stress on the doctrine of Bhakti 
as a means to the attainment of salvation, the one 
through Vishnu and the other through 6iva. The 
Vaishnava tradition names twelve of the Alvars while 
the 6aiva saints number sixty-three. The Tamil works 
of the former including a centum upon Bamanuja 
himself, constitute the Prabhandam 4,000, while those 
of the ^aivas constitute a vaster collection of TSva- 
rams, etc. 

The twelve Ajvars are in the traditional order. 
f (I) Poygai AlvAr. 

I -| (2) Phutattu Alvar. 

I (3) PHy Alvar. 

IT (4) Tirumali^ai Alvar, 

jjj f (5) Nammalv4r. 

> (6) Madhurakavi Alvar. 

IV (7) Kulaefikharalya,!'. 

Y f (S) Periyajvar. 

i (0) Audi'il. 

C (10) Tontjaracjippoiji .\jvar. 

VT -I (11) Tiruppanalvar. 

I (12) Tirumangai Alvar. 

The actual dates ascribed by the hagiologists to 
these Alvars will not bear scrutiny, but the order in 
which they are mentioned is substantially correct. In 
order of irapoi'tance, X.ammalvar stands first, and it is 
his work that has the distinctive appellation Tiruviiy- 
moli— ■ the word of the mouth’. They were all regard- 
ed by the generations that succeeded them as mani- 
festations of divine wisdom to redeem the world from 
the pcrilou.=? plights to which it had brought itself. 

The next group that followed, as the hagiologists 
would have us believe, in unbroken succession, is known 
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as AchSryas (or preceptors) not so near to the divine, 
but still much raised above the ordinary man of the 
world. This orthodox succession of apostles include 
six names before Ramanuja, of which the two most 
important ate Nathamuni and liis grandson Alavandar. 
The great-grandson of tliis latter through one of his 
grand-daughters was Rumuniija. 

While Alavandar was still in occupution of the 
apostolic seat of iho Vaishnavas at SrTrangnm, one of 
his grandsons requested permission of him to go and 
devote himself to the service of God on the Tirupati 
Hill. The permission was graciously accorded, and tlie 
young man went and settled there with his venerable 
father and two youiigor sisters, While there, two 
young men wishing to enter life as house-holders hap- 
pened to go to the holy place and sought each the 
hand of one of the sisters. Of these two Asiiri Kr^sava 
Bhattar of Sri Petumbildcir wedded the elder, while 
Kamalanayana Blmttar of Majalaimangalam accepted 
the younger of the girls. Of the first pair in course 
■ if time was born a boy (in a.d. 1017), whom the 
iiiaterilal uncle named Lakshmana (otherwise Rama- 
nuja or in Tamil, Ilaya Perumal). 

Of the childhood of Ramftnuja, as of others in simi- 
lar positions of life, very little is known. There 
appears to have been nothing extraordinary in his 
career, except that he appears to have lost his father 
while young. He received the kind of education ordi- 
narily given to boys of his class and age along with 
his cousin (mother^s sister's son), Govinda Bhattar, as 
he was called. The two young men had advanced 
sufficiently to seek a teacher in the Vedanta to instruct 
them. They went to a teacher of reputation holding 
bis classes in Conjeevaram, and this change marks 
the turning point in the career of the young men. 

Under Yadavaprakasa, then, the two coirsins Eamainija 
and Govinda Bhattar were both studying the Vedanta 
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assiduously. The former made such progress, and his 
great-grandfather at Srirangara heard such good re- 
ports of his remarkable advance, that he travelled 
all the way incofinito to see the young man. This he 
did in the Deva Raja shrine at Conjeevaram. Grati- 
fied with the look oi the young man, he went hack 
hoping that he might soon transfer the mantle of office 
to the youth of great proiiiisc that he had just seen. He 
did not wish to speak to Ramanuja lest it should at- 
tract attention and disturb Ramanuja’s studies in any 
way. Ramanuja went on with his studies yet a while, 
when he began to feel that at times Tftdavaprakaaa's 
interpretations of Vedic passages were not quite up to 
his satisfaction. On one occasiou, he even went the 
length of ofl’ering an explanation of his own, which 
struck those present, as more satisfactory than that of his 
master. This led to grave differences between master 
and disciple. Matters advanced a step further when, 
nt the invitation of the ruler of the place, YSdavaprakSSa 
failed in an attempt at exorcising. The prince was 
possessed and the spirit declined to move at Y&dava’s 
liidding. It would, however, go away if it* were 
Ramanuja’s pleasure, that it should. Raminuja was 
pleased to give the order and the ghost was raised. 
This made Y'adava more jealous of his pupil and the 
crisis was reached when interpreting another XJpani- 
shad. Yadava again rendered the passage in a some- 
what absurdly disrespectful manner. Ramanuja showed 
positive disapproval of what he considered a purposeful 
distortion of the texts. YadavaprakaSa asked Rama- 
nuja to leave his academy. Indeed he was advised to 
get rid of Ramanuja altogether. 

At the instigation of some of his disciples Yadava 
organized a pilgrimage to Benares, and Ramanuja and 
his cousin were among the party. The latter, having 
been more docile, stood in high favour with the master 
and was in the secrets of the plot to assassinate 
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Ramanuja. It was airanged to kill him in the depths 
the forests, perhaps not very far from Kanchi. Infor- 
mation of this was given to Ramanuja in time. He 
escaped at dead of night, and journeyed back to 
Kanchi under the guidance of a kind hunter and 
huntress. At daybreak the latter asked for a little 
water and, when Ramanuja got down a well to fetch 
her some, the pair disappeared. Ramanuja had not 
to travel much farther before he came in sight of the 
spires of the great temple at Kanchi. 

Having reached Kanchi and intimated to bis mother 
what had happened and how he escaped death by 
divine intervention, he settled clown as a householder 
at the instance of his mother, and devoted himself to 
the service of the god DBvaraja at Kanchi. Alavandar 
was drawing near his end in the meanwhile, and 
those about him despatched the eldest among his dis- 
ciples to go and bring Ram3:nuja to SiTrangam. Feviya- 
nambi, as this emissary was called, arrived at Kanchi 
and stood reciting one of the beautiful verses in praise 
of God (the Stotravatna) composed by his master 
Alavandar. Ramanuja's attention was drawn to (he 
slokas (verges) in spite of his single-minded devotion 
to his preparation for the morning service. Turning 
round he asked (he stranger who (lie composer of the 
piece was. Periyananibi answered it was his great 
master Alavandar. The next <jueslion was necessarily, 
whether he could see him, ‘If you would go with 
me now', said Periyananibi, ‘I will take you to him'. 
Ramanuja hurried through his morning service and 
started with Periyanambi, having obtained jiermission 
of Devaraja for the journey. 

They journeyed along till they reached the northern 
side of SrTrangam, when at a distance Kamanuja descried 
a group of mem on the south bank of the Koleruoii 
River. Approaching closer Periyanambi and his younger 
companion discovered that Alavand.ar was no more, and 
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the group, consisting of his disciples, came there with 
the remains of the departed great one for its final 
disposal. Bamanuja was taken close to the body to 
take a first and final look at the great master, when 
lo ! he saw three out of the five fingers of the right 
hand folded. Struck with this, he inquired whether 
the defect was noticed in life and the answer came that 
the defect was pot physical and was not noticed in life. 
On further inquiry Eainanuja was told that the master 
had three of his cherished objects unfulfilled, namely, 
an easily read and understood commentary upon the 
Brahmasiltra ; the giving of the names of Paki'&lara and 
Sharjagi'ipa to suitable persons who would make these 
names live among the people. Bamanuja promised 
to see these fulfilled and the fingers straightened. 
Ramanuja waited for the funeral ceremonies to be 
completed and returned to Kanchi to resume his 
duties of devotion to God. 

Maving passed clays in his usual round of service, 
Kamanuja felt that time was passing without any 
attempt on his part to perform what he had promised 
to do. No! knowing exactly what to do, he appealed 
to the elderly priest of tlie gud DBvai'itja and wished 
him to ascertain tli!' divine will regarding his own 
fiittiro. Tirukkachchinambi, as the priest was called, 
gave out Uie will of God, in the matter, in the following 
sl'ka;— 

‘ Si'Tuian param-tatvam ahaiii, mataiu mij bhildah 
prapaltirnirapsya hetuhu, 

Nava^yakTcha smriti biantyakalfi mokshaha, maha- 
pQrnaha iha aryavaryaha. ’ 

‘ I am the supreme, my conviction is distinction, 
devotion is the unfailing cause of salvation, conscious 
volition not essential, release in the end; at present 
Pei'iyanambi is the venerable preceptor.' 

In these six phrases Ramanuja was given the direc- 
tion for his future work, whether the actual direction 
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came from within himself or from without, or from 
those about him. He was to pio his faith to God and 
work out the qualified monistic system of Indian philo- 
sophy, accepting reriyanamhi for his iuitiaton. He was 
to teach the doctrines of devotion to God, whose self-im- 
posed duty it is to give salvation even without tho con- 
scious volition of the person wishing it. Kainfinuja felt 
the call and, with the permission of Devaraja, accorded 
through his priest, he started towards Srirangam. 

He halted at Madhunintakam to pay hia homage of 
worship to the god Kama in the temple there, situated 
on the tank bund. While in the act. he saw Periya- 
nambi, who was on his way to Kanchi. I'hey both 
inquired of each otliei the purpose of his journey, and 
found that each had in a way come to the end of it. 
K«lmiinuja found the guru (preceptor) he sought, while 
Periyanainbi's object was to take RfumTnnja to SrTran- 
gatii. In fact he had been sent on that special niissou 
by the disciples of first degree of the late master Aln- 
vandir. At E&milnuja's importunate entreaty Xambi 
initiated him into the mysteries of the^ hidden lore of 
the VSdanta of those times, in presence of the god Eaina 
in the temple. Both Nambi and Eftmanuja returned 
to Kanchi; master and disciple together lived there 
for sometime. But their separation came soon and 
gave a quicker turn to the whole career of Kruuiinujfi,. 

Nambi and Ramanuja took up lodgings together 
and the two families lived amicably together for 
some time. Ramanuja, however, does not appear to 
have been very happy in the choice of his wife. He did 
not find in Jier that ready sympathy and compliance 
to his own wishes he expected of her. On one occasion 
be had invited Tivukachchinambi to his house. The 
two sat down, and conversed together for a while. 
When the former went away liainamija's wife quickly- 
washed the seat occupied by hiu’, the temple priest 
having been of a slightly inferior status in point of 
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caste. Ramanuja felt aggrieved and overlooked this 
offence with an admonition. Again one morning while 
he was still by the accustomed well preparing for the 
morning service at the temple, a poor man asked him 
for food. He directed him home with instructions to- 
demand food of Ramanuja’s wife with the husband's per- 
mission. She said there was none available. The man 
returned telling Ramanuja how he fared. Ramanuja's 
inquiry on returning home proved that there was some 
food which might have been given to the person. 
Again he excused her. But the third offence proved 
to be the last straw, and was the most serious of 
all in Ramanuja’s estimation. Ramanuja’s wife and 
Pcriyanambi’s both of them went to the same well 
to fetch water. It would appear that through the 
latter’s carelessness some water from her vessel dropped 
into that of the other. This naturally led to some 
altercation in which the relative claims of the two 
families were rather too freely discussed by Ramanuja's 
wife. Tl\e other lady reported the matter to her hus- 
band, who raiilier than offend the good man quietly 
broke up his establishment and returned to Srirangam. 

Uivinaiiuja soon found out the cause of Nambi's 
unceremonious departure, and resolved that the time 
had come for separating from his wife. He took 
advantage of an invitation from his father-in-law to 
send his wife aivay, and without further delay assumed 
the brown robes of a sannyasi (he who has renounced 
the world). This step at once added to the rising 
reputation of Ramanuja, and disciples began to gather 
round him. It was now that disciples first appear 
round Yatiraja (king of hermits) as he came to be 
called. It was probably now also that the question 
assumed importance whether a sannyasi should be of 
the Ekadandi or Tridandi (single rod or triple rod, as 
the symbol of oftice). The Vaishnava version says 
that Yadavaprak&sa, his late master, became a convert 
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to Ramanuja under the name of Govindayogi and wrot& 
the work Yatidharma Savmchckajam. (The inquiry 
into the rules of conduct of a hermit). 

While Ramanuja was making progress in this man- 
ner, the disciples of Alavand&r at Srlrangam wished to- 
get him to live in their midst, and to occupy the seat 
of their late master which had remained unoccupied 
for lack of a suitable successor. This time they sent 
another of Alavandar’s immediate disciples, his own 
son, by name Tinivarangapperuma! Araiyar. Eamanuja 
followed the Araiyar and settled do^n at Srlrangam. 
It was now that he set about seriously to acquire the 
qualifications, which alone would justify his accession 
to the high position to which he was looked upon by 
the public as the most worthy candidate. He had, 
therefore, to get himself initiated into every depart- 
ment of learning and philosophy, which then con- 
stituted the Vaishnava lore. Periyanambi having be- 
come his guru (preceptor) in one part, he bad to seek 
initiation of Tirukkbttiyfirnambi for another (mantrar- 
tham). He went six times in succession and on all 
these' occasions the master was not satisfied with the 
earnestness of the disciple and declined to open his 
mind. Ramanuja in despondency thought of giving 
up the business when he w'as asked to try another 
time. He succeeded in inducing the great one to un- 
lock his secrets ; after the customary promise not to- 
publish except to a worthy disciple previously tried. 
Ramanuja agreed and found the secrets of such 
efficacy for salvation that he taught all who were 
about him what he learnt. Tlie guru summoned the 
disciple to bis presence and asked him how it was that 
he had so flagrantly transgressed tlie injunctions of 
his master. Ramanuja begged to be prescribed the 
punishment. The guru replied that the punishment 
would be ‘eternal hell’ hereafter, but nothing here. 
Ramanuja replied with characteristic beneficence that. 
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he -would gladly suffer hell himself, if by so doing 
he was instrumental in ministering to the attainment 
■of salvation to the suffering millions of humanity. 
The master appreciated the spirit of the disciple’s 
•transgression, and said that the particular darsana 
(section of Vedanta) might hereafter be known as 
Hdmanuja daraana. 

At this period Ramanuja had to intervene in the 
affairs of his cousin and companion at school, Govinda 
Bhattar. This young man had continued his journey 
along with Y&davaprakasa to the Ganges. It would 
appear that while he bathed in the holy waters of 
the river, a phallic emblem struck to the palm of 
his hand. Hence the name Ullangai Gonarndan&ya- 
n&r. Brora that time forward he became a staunch 
^aiva and resided at Kalabasti not far from his 
maternal uncle at Tirupati. At R&manuja's request 
the uncle met the nephew, and brought him back to 
allegiance to the Vaishnava persuasion under the new 
sacerdotal designation of EmbHr. Ram&Quja’s name 
had begun to attract attention, and be felt that he 
should still acquire other qualifications before be- 
coming every way the head of a darfana. 

He began his studies in Tiruvoyiuoli first under 
Tiruvarangappecumal Araiyar and then under Tiru- 
malaiyfindin. While with the latter, he had occasion 
to show his special acuteness of intellect in suggest- 
ing special interpretations of important texts, which 
on further discussion were found to have been in full 
agreement with the views of Alavandar. This new 
acquisition completed his round of qualifications and 
he became in fact a successor of Alavandar in every 
sense of the term. 

Kamanuja’s fame had spread so wide and he came 
to be known so w^ell that his little cousin at Tirupati 
■(son of his maternal uncle) evinced a precocious desite 
to attach himself to Ramanuja. The father sent 
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the boy in charge of a nephew of his own, and 
the two arrived at Srlrangam, where Earaanuja’s life 
bad been - saved by the unlooked for intervention of 
■a good woman. Ramanuja, as a sannyasi had to 
go round at mid-day from house to house for food. 
One of the house-holders had instructed hi.s wife to 
poison the food and serve it to him. The woman 
felt compelled to obey the husband, but. on giving the 
handful to Ramanuja, could not bear the feeling that 
the good man would die of the food. She, therefore, 
prostrated herself before him while getting hack into 
the house. It is ■ recognized as a rule of practice tiiat 
wh<-n a sannyasi goes out lor alms (biksha), that no one 
should make tiie usual salutation, This strange con- 
duct on the part of the lady struck Buinainija and he 
suspected foul play. On examination the p(.)i8i)n was 
diacovored, and ever «after it was arranged that the 
lelder of the two new arrivals should undertake the 
food supply of Ramanuja. In spite of this attempt 
at assassination, all had so far gone smoothly ; but 
the life of Kaiiianuja becomes stormy hereafter. His 
fame ‘ had spread far and the few prominent conver- 
sions attracted attention. Whether he wished it or 
no, he had to make liis position good against all 
comers and had to assume the r6ie of a controversialist. 

At this time there arrived at Srlrangam an Advaiia 
sannyasi, by name Yeguam'irti, in the course of a 
controversial tour through India. Then there began be- 
tween the two a great disputation regarding the rela- 
tive superiority of their respective creeds. Tor sixteen 
days they went on with no decisive result either way, 
and Eiimanuja was somewhat anxious about his own 
position, when it struck him that he might derive 
some help from Alavandar’s works. lie referred to 
the latter’s Mayavadakandanara (a refutation of tlie 
idealistic theory). Thus armed he overcame his ad- 
versary on the seventeenth day and, as a result, 
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enlisted his rival among his followers under the 
Vaishnava designation of Arul.alapperuinal Embem- 
inanSr. 

Sometime after Ramanuja felt that he might con- 
veniently pay the long-wished-for visit to his uncle, 
who sent word through his nephew that he very 
much wished to see him. Ramanuja then set forward 
for Tirupati, one of the three ‘holy of holies’ of the 
Sri Vaishnavas. He stayed a year receiving instruc- 
tion in the Riimayana from his maternal uncle there, 
who at the end of the period made over to him his 
two sons. His preparations were now complete and 
as he was growing old, he set abont fulfilling his 
undertaking to AlavandHr. The first of hia three 
promises was the writing out of such a commentary 
for the BrahmasUtra as would embody the views of 
the qualified monistic school ^f thought. It was 
absolutely essential for a due performance of this 
work that he should actjuaint himself with the previ- 
ous commentators, particularly of the 
unit!. This naturally was not easy of acquisition for 
one of his intentions explicit and implied. He had 
to go about much before he found access to a library 
in the north, containing the work, where he was 
allowed just to read it through. He felt that it was 
not enough when a quick disciple among his followers 
came to his rescue by saying that he had completely 
mastered the work and could give references when- 
ever wanted. This was one among his first disciples, 
who lived to render yet greater services to his master. 
With the help of Kurattalvan — for such was the 
name of this stt)ut-hearted and quick-minded disciple — 
Ramanuja wrote out the three works, the essence of 
the Vedanta {Visddntasdram), a resume of the Vedan- 
ta (Vedd'ita Hanqraham), the light of the Vedapta 
(VMdntadlpam). He also wrote, or rather gave out, the 
commentaries on the Brdhmdsulra and BhagavatQlta. 
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This list of works redeemed Eimanuja from his first 

promise. 

But these roust be accepted before liainanuja could 
feel he had done his duty to his master, fie had, 
therefore, to start on a tour to different places to 
secure the approval of the learned. This tour natur- 
ally took him to the great seat of learning, Kasmir. 
There at Barasvatipita (the seat of learning) he read 
through the work in an assembly of philosophers 
and obtained from them the approval of no less an 
authority than ‘ Sarasvati ’ herself. As a token of 
her approval she presented Esimanuja with the image 
of HayagrTva (horse-necked, an aspect of Vishnu) and 
said that his commentary might thereafter be known 
Sri Bhdahya (the commentary). It is because of this 
■distinction that among his disciples Kamuiuiia is 
known Bhashyakarar .(maker of the BhSshya), The 
image of Hayagriva has come down to the present 
generation and is believed to be that which is the 
object of worship at the ParakSiamutt at Mysore, 

Eeturning from the north he had to pass by way 
■of Tfrupati where matters had assumed a serious 
aspect on a dispute as to the nature of the deity 
there. The ^aivas claimed the shrine to be that 
of god ^iva while the Vaishnavas claimed it as 
that of Vishnu. The Jiiatter had, therefore, to he 
settled one way or the other, and they agreed to leave 
the decision to the god himself. It was arranged 
that one evening both parties should assemble and 
lock up the ‘ sanctum sanctorum ’ having placed the 
weapons peculiar to each deity. The shrine was to 
be that of Vishnu or ^iva according as the one set 
or the other was assumed by god. It was found the 
next morning that the image had assumed the disc 
and conch characteristic of Vishnu, and ever after 
the shrine appears to have been taken to be that 
of Vishnu. Having settled this dispute Ramanuja 
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returned to Srirangam and set about arranging matters- 
for getting through the remaining items of work he- 
had undertaken. 

Ramanuja’s foremost disciple Kiirattalvan was for 
long childless. One night he had to go to bed with- 
out food, having had to fast the whole day for lack 
of provisions. The bell in the great temple pealed,, 
indicating tliat the night-worship was going on. The 
devoted wife thought to herself that it was hardly 
fair that god llanganitha should accept regular worship 
when the staunchest of his devotees lay starving. 
Soon after t)\e temple priests brought a supply of food 
from the temple and knocked at the door of Kurat- 
talvan. 'I’he wile opened the door and delighted with 
the arrival of food, woke up the restless husband and 
fed him, As the direct outcome of this divine favour,, 
she soon became mother of two sons to one of whom 
at the instance of Rilmanuja, the name Para^ara was 
given, This boy had grown up to man’s state when 
Ramanuja was looking out for some one through whom 
he migiit fulfil the second object. This young man 
l-’arasara Bhat^a was coiiimissioncd to write a com- 
mentary on the Sahaarandma (the thousand names 
of Vishnu). This work of Pariisara Bhatfa fulfilled 
the second of the desiderata of Alavandar. 

There then romaiued the means of perpetuating the 
name of NainmaWar, the author of the Tiruvuymoji. 
Ramanuja was perhaps thinking of a commentary 
himself. It would appear he W8,s contemplating within 
a closed room a particular verse of the work attempt- 
ing to realize its lull significance when his cousin 
looked through a chink in the door. The young man, 
Pillan by name, forthwith put the question whether 
the master was pondering the verse referring to the 
god at Tirumalirunjolai. Ramanuja was struck with 
the acuteness of the young man, and commissioned 
him to write out the 6000 commentary on the 
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Tiruvoymoli, giving him the name Tirukkuruhaippiram 
Pillan, the first part of which being one of the many 
surnames of Naiumalvar. This brought the third of 
Alavandar's desiderata to fulfilment. Ramanuja could 
now feel his mission at an end and settle down to 
a life of quiet teaching. This way years rolled by. 

He was not, however, altogether unmolested. A 
change of ruler, or a change in his sun-oiindings 
brought about a change in the spirit of complete 
tolerance that as a rale characlerised the adminis- 
tration. Be the cause what it may, the Chola ruler, 
for the time being, often given the name Kulbttuiiga, 
took it into his head to demand assent to the doc- 
trine, ‘ f^ivat parataram nasti ' There is no Being 
superior to Siva ’. Tliis seems to have been aimed 
particularly against tho .Kamanuja propagandists, per- 
haps because of a few prominent conversions. This 
challenge was openly thrown out, and naturally enough 
everybody pointed to Ramanuja as tho person whose 
assent ought to he obtained. Ramanuja was summoned 
to appear in the royal presence. 

RarcAnuja's friends feared danger, and to avoid it 
Knrattalvan undertook to personate Ramanuja. Assum- 
ing the robes of the sannyasi, Kurattillvftn went along 
with the venerable Periyanambi to the Chola Court, 
while Ramanuja assuming the dress of a house-holder 
and at the head of a small body of adherents betook 
himself to the kingdom of the Hoysata Bitti Di’va. 
Tr.avelling along the tianks of the liiveri, Ramrimija 
settled down at Saligram whore he lived fur a period 
of 'twelve years, while Bitti ]>Hva was just carving 
out for himself a kingdom here, along the sourlicni 
marches of the Chalukya kingdom of Vikiamaditya 
and the Chola frontier in the north-werst. 

A daughter of the king was possessed and after 
failing in alt other attempts at exorcism Ramanuja’s 
aid was called in. Sure enough the ghost was raised,. 
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and Bitti Deva agreed to become the disciple of 
Ramanuja. This could not, however, be without over- 
coming the Jains in controversy, as the king was reputed 
to have been a Jain. Ramanuja had the- best of it 
in the disputation aud the bulk of the Jains either 
embraced the Bsinanuja darsana or were ordered to 
be ground down in oil mills. This latter threat, how- 
ever, was not carried into effect through the intervention 
of Ramanuja. Ramanuja returned to Saligrain. 

It was while here that Ramanuja’s stock of namam 
<the wdiitc earth which serves for the Vaishnava caste 
mark on the forehead) ran out of stock and B&manuja 
was much concerned. He dreamt overnight that there 
was a hill of that material, not far from TondanQr, 
where he made the acquaintance with Bi^i DSva. 
Following the clue he obtained, in his dream, and 
through the good offices of Vitala BSva (Bitti DSva) 
BAinAnuja got the spot marked ovt in his dream dug 
mp ; when lo! there appeared beneath a small shrino. 
Ho then got it consecrated as TirimRrayanapuraiu 
(Mclnkoto of Th(! maps). Thinking of a suitable 
image for this shrine, he dreamt of the image of 
liamiiprya, which was at Delhi in possession of the 
daughter of the ruler at the time. He had to under- 
take a journey to northern India again. Having got 
possession of the image semewhat miraculously, he 
returned with it. As the princess proved inconsolable 
without her pet image, the king (whoever he was) 
sent a party of men to bring back Bamanuja who 
found shelter in a Panchama village. It is out of 
gratitude for this protection that he ordained the ad- 
mission of the latter into the temple on the car festi- 
val. The consecration of the image and the completion 
of the temple are placed in 1021 Saka or a.d., 1099 
which appears to antedate the event much. He had to 
make good his position here again as against everj’- 
hody else, and held a successful disputation against 
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the Bauddhas of Padmagiri (^ravana Belgola). He 
then resided at Timnarayanapiiram expecting news 
from the south. 

While Kamanuja was busy doing the important 
things detailed above, Kiirattalyan and Feriyanambi 
went to the Chola Court in obedience to the royal 
summons. Tliere the question was put to them 
whether they subscribed to the statement ‘ Sivat para- 
taram nilsti ’ ! KiTrattalvan subscribed with a reserva- 
tion ‘ Dronamasti tatahparain ’. ‘ There is DrOna above 

6iva’!, taking ^iva in the sense of a measure, Drona 
being a bigger measure. For this impertinence the 
angry king ordered the putting out of the eyes 
of the two Vaishnavas. Periyanambi, a venerable old 
man, died on the way ; but the sturdier Kiiraltaivan, 
nothing daunted, returned and lived at Sriraiigam. 
After a time the Chola ruler died of a carbuncle, 
which the Vaishnavas put down to be the result of 
the ruler's eruelty to the devoted adherents of Eam&- 
nuja. News of the death of the Chola was taken to 
Hiimanuja by the messenger whom he had sent to 
condole with KHrattalvan in his misfortune. On 
receipt of this somewhat re-assuring news, Rilmamija 
made up his mind to return. 

Consoling his beneficent disciple ns best he could, 
EamUnuja had to set about arrirnging matters for the 
Adhyayanotsava, an annual festival for the recitation 
of the works of the Tamil saints, for which it was 
the practice to fetch tlic image of Naiimualvar from 
Alvar Tirunagari in the Tinnevelli District. This having 
been a year of heavy rainfall it was found impossibie 
to bring the image of the Alvar all the way. liama- 
Buja in consequence consecrated a shrine, and restored 
the image of the Alvar in Srlrangam itself, so that no 
similar difficulty might be experienced for the future. 
It was on the occasion of this festive celebration 
that one of the disciples of Kurattalvan dedicated 
14 
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the centum in honour of Eamanuja on the model of 
the decade of Madhurakavi on Nammalvar. Amudan 
of Arangam, the author of the centum, it would 
appear, was the Smarta manager of the temple at 
f^rlrangam, and had been not over accommodating to 
the Vaishnava apostle or his disciples. When his 
old mother was drawing near her end, the son duti- 
fully inquired if she desired anything he might do 
for her. She wished that either Ramanuja himself, 
or one of his nominees, might be invited to accept 
food from him on the occasion of her funeral cere- 
monies. Amudan had no alternative but to make the 
request of Raiuanuja, who advised that his indomita- 
ble disciple Eiiratt&lv&n might be asked. The latter 
accepted the invitation and demanded for satisfaction 
the keys of the temple, which Amudan surrendered 
and became henceforward the disciple of KCrattalvan. 
This Amudan in his new-born zeal composed the 
centum, and begged hard that it might be accepted. 
RAmunuja accepted the dedication, and permitted its 
inclusion in the prabandha 4000 at the earnest plead- 
ings of his first disciples, Having made provision for 
the regular annual recital of this 4000, Ramanuja got 
images of the Alvars and Amjal set up in Srtrangam 
and other important places, where also similar annual 
celebrations were ordained. 

He then paid a visit to Alvar Tirunagari and, on 
his return, heard that his maternal uncle at Tirupati 
was no more. He then repaired thither and got the 
funeral ceremonies duly performed by the elder of 
the two cousins of his, the younger of whom he had 
long regarded as his son in apostolic succession. It 
W’as while he was yet here that he heard that the 
Govindaraja temple at Chidambaram had been over- 
thrown and the image cast into the sea. He caused 
the image- to be brought over, and housed it in the 
temple at the foot of the sacred hill where again he 
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caused to be set up the images of the Alvars and 
Andal as elsewhere, lie then returned to Srirangam 
by way of Kanchi and Madhurantakam. After this 
he went to Tirutniiliraujolai and Srivilliputtur to 
complete his round of pilgrimage to the sacred 
shrines of Vishnu in the south. Having thus estab- 
lished his influence throughout South India, and 
having organized and popularized tlie teachings of 
Visishtadvaita-vedinta he could now think that his 
mission was at an end. He arranged for the con- 
tinuance of his teaching by nominating seventy-four 
from among the worthiest of his followers. Of this 
number four had special custody of the Blidshya, 
one among whom had the P^fahhanda teaching also. 
This one was no other than his cousin-son Pillau, 
who became the actual successor of K^manuja. 

While he was preparing to depart from this world, 
he found the most indomitable among his compan- 
ions anticipate him in this as well. Having got his 
funeral rites duly performed, B&manuja felt that he 
had arrived at the end of his mission, when again, at 
the infportunate entreaty of his disciples, he had to 
permit three of bis own images to be consecrated and 
set up in Srirangam, Sriperumbiithilr, and Tirunara- 
yapapuram. This example has been followed later on, 
and now every Vishnu temple in the south has, as a 
necessary adjunct to it, a little shrine for Ramanuja 
Consoling his sorrowing disciples and companions, 
Eamanuja felt the call and so passed away quietly, 
having completed the one hundred and twentieth 
year of his age. 

The above, in brief, is an outline of the life of Rama- 
nuja, according to the most authoritative tradition. This 
tradition has a tendency to gather volume, as time 
passes, and there have been as many varieties of this 
biography as there have been those interested in hagi- 
ologists. But this account relies particularly on two 
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contemporary works, which have special claims for our 
acceptance Neither of them is a professed biography, 
and both of them were written for the acceptance of 
contemporaries. One of them had been read before 
Bamanuja and obtained his imprimatur. This is the 
work of Amudan of Arangam. It consists of one 
hundred stanzas in Tamil, included in the yrahandha 
of the Tamil part of the Vaishnava lore. The other is 
the work of a disciple also, by name Vaduhanambi (or 
in Sanskrit Andhrapurna), probably because he was a 
Telugti man. This is called Yatirdja Vaibhavam and 
consists of 114 slokas. This work describes in a way 
quite free from exaggeration all that Ramanuja did. It 
strikes one as being particularly reliable. The name 
of the author occurs among the seventy-four succes- 
sors of first degree of Bam&nuja, and his obligation 
to the master is indicated in the sloka which is now 
quoted : — 

‘ Kamschid Kasminschid arthe pratiniyatataya san- 
niyojyantai'angan, tatra kshirartha krityo pratiniyata- 
maho dasaiuapyatyanarhain, Kurvan sriinan yatlndras- 
svapataviriata tatdasanudusam mamapyatyantabhaktam 
svahitainiva sada gopayan sopi jlyat.’ 

Having ordered his most trusted disciples to accept 
particular oliicos, Ramanuja ' who protected his worth- 
less servant, servant of his servants, entrusted with 
the service of providing milk, may he prosper.’ 

It now remains to examine from available histori- 
cal material what truth there is in the above account, 
and how far certain impressions that prevail regard- 
ing Ramanuja and his teachings find justification 
from his life and times. Having already recounted 
the incidents in the life of Ramanuja, we shall 
now proceed to examine critically, whether the main 
incidents of his life are what his disciples claim them 
to have been, and whether recent research, so far as 
it bears upon these, lends any support to these as a 
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whole. The following incidents will be examined 
seriatim, as they appear to be arranged in chronological 
order : — 

1. Eamanuja's conversion of YadavaprakaSa, his 
preceptor. 

2. His conversion of Yegnamurti, an advaita san- 
nyasin. 

3. Settlement of the ^aiva Vaishnava dispute about 
the god at Tirupati. 

4. The Chola persecution of Ramanuja. 

5. The Hoysala Vishnuvardhana’s conversion. 

6. Foundation of the temple at Tiruharayanapuram 
(Mslubdte). 

7. The conversion of Amudan of Arangam, the 
author of B&manuja NUrrandhddhi. 

8. The consecration of the Govindn temple at the 
foot of the Tirupati Hill. 

For the purposes of this again we shall, as far 
as possible, have recourse to such works of reliable 
authority, as those of R&manuja's contemporaries and 
immediate successors only. 

1. ¥&davaprakSfa was an advaitic teacher of repu* 
tatioD at Conjeevaram. He was also a writer of 
authority in his philosophy; and in his days, and after, 
he was a leader of a school of thought ; that Ve- 
danta Desiba quotes him, as the best representative of 
advaitic exposition, and disputes his position. He is 
the reputed author of Yatidharina Samuchchaijam and 
of the Yddava Nikamlu. According to others the two 
works are from separate persons. At any rate the 
Yadava of the former work is in .all probability, the 
philosophical expounder of the advaitic system. In 
,tbe face of these facts, it would appear impossible 
that he should have been the first convert to the 
teachings of his ex-disciple Rainaniiia, whom he did 
not love overmuch as a disciple. I have long thought 
that the story was a pious fabrication. There is no 
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reference at all in the Yatidharma Sanncchchaijam to 
his conversion. This is a work which undertakes to 
examine what the duties of a sannyasi are according 
to the best authority ; and the author seems to hold 
that there is good authority for both classes of san- 
nyaeins — those with the sacred thread and tuft of hair 
on the head (the Vaishnava), and those without these 
adjuncts (the Saiva}. Except a reference to the ‘Pra- 
bhandas in the invocatory verse and to the invocation 
itself being addressed to Vishnu as Dattatreya, the work 
is non*committing in this particular. But the work, 
Ramanuja Ndrrandhddhi of Amudan of Arangam, one 
of his own converts, refers often to success in disputation 
against great controversialists ; but does not mention 
names though the references are such, as would warrant 
the inference that they were in particular Ysdavaprak&sa 
and the sannyasin YeguamCrti (stanzas 58, 64, and 88). 
But in two works of Vsdanta DGdika coming just three 
generations after, or say about a century, we have direct 
references to the purpose. The first half of verse thir- 
teen of Yatirdja Bapiati refers to' ‘Svabbalat uddhrita 
Y&davaprakala’, or he that had up-rooted with kis own 
strength YadavaprakaSa. This need not necessarily 
mean conversion, but that such was actually the case is 
clearly stated in one of his other works, SatadhiisJiani} 

I I am obliged for tliie reference to tbe late lamented Tarkatirtha 
Pan4itaratnam KastuiirangAobar of Mysore. 

'J O Nj sS ^ 

flrqf^Ti^q I 1 
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VSdanta Desika followed Kamanuja at an interval 
of three generations only, and we may take him as 
sufficient authority for the fact, as he takes Yadava’s 
opinions and seriously controverts the3u in other parts 
of hia works. 

2. As to Yegnamurti’s conversion we are not in a 
position to say anything, as nothing more is known of 
him than the fact of his having been a sannyasin 
Ekadandi). 

3. The question about Tirupati is of far greater im- 
portance, the more so as there has recently been 
a lively controversy about the same subject in the 
columns of the journals and papers, consequent on Mr. 
Venkyya's reference in bis official report to the temple 
being a ^aiva one. It will be seen that the Vaishnava 
account says that the god on the hill had just lent 
his characteristic weapons, the disc and the conch, 
to the Tondaman Chakravarti. This evidently refers 
to the conquest of Kalingam by Karunakara Tondaman 
about A. D. 1111. Messrs. M. Narayanasami Iyer, h.a., 

.R.L. and T. A. Gopinatha Ban, m.a., have both written 
concetning this in the Sen Tamil. The former inclines 
to the Vaishnava view and the latter to the ^aiva. The 
question, therefore, needs to be examined with care. 
The following facts concerning the point appear to be 
forced upon. The authors of the Tevciram have not at 
all celebrated the shrine; the Vaishnava Alvars have. 
The Tamil epic Silappadliikdram has explicitly given 
the temple a Vaishnava character, and there is no 
possibility of mistake here. On this account, therefore, 

- sigrfq 
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Mr. Gopinatha Rau would place the ^ilappadhikaram 
after Poygai Alvar. Whether he puts it also after Rama- 
nuja is not quite clear, though he shows a wish to 
bring it to the middle of the twelfth century. This gen- 
tleman holds that the original god was Subrabraapya 
as the place is called liangoil, and the god is referred 
to once or twice as Kumara, though not without other 
adjuncts. The latter is quite decisive according to him. 
So it would be, if the premises were quite as they 
are represented to be. One fundamental defect here 
is the taking out of words without reference to their 
context. Mr. Gopinatha Rau refers to the god being 
known as BalAjee among the northerners. This may 
be so, but Balajee is not exclusively applied to Subrah- 
manya, if applied to him at all. There are numbers 
of persons known as Balajee, but the word stands foe 
Balakrishna. This is equally sound. There is some- 
thing more. The early Alvars, Poygai Alv&r, Bhiitat- 
t%r and PSy Alvar delight in referring to God in one of 
his aspects as a child, either as Rama or Krishna, 
preferably the latter. One has only to look through 
the writings oC these to bo convinced of this, • Why 
they do so is beside tire point. It is this Bala- 
krishna — he is not so named in the work — that has 
given rise to the name Baliljee', since Krishna, as 
Vitoba, is very popular in the xMahrata country. Any- 
how this interpretation of Bilajee is in keeping with 
the writings of those Alvars wlio had bestowed their 
best thoughts upon God's manifestation at Tirnpati. 
Pey Alvar lends the greatest support to this conten- 
tion as to the nature of the deity. He refers to the 
God as jjsijrMsArasrr^ir (61); 

(^<55 Oev;>)i-i ^orrrB(^i-ct/rjiT GistrLOfT 

1 One at least of the explanations lor this designation is that, whon tho 
northerners first had a look o£ the image, they were so struck with the 
softly beautiful look that they exclaimed in surprise BSIA (Damsel). 
This was the account given by the people in the locality. 
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csflt—ti (72) mireir /5«sr0p®ic!w, ojirtuii^ 

0 ^aOaj/riu f77). It will thus be seen that he refers 
to the same deity in four different ways as above. 
They are, of course, to be taken synonymously. Refer- 
ences one and three may be doubtful, but the other two 
must be used to help us in the interpretation. Re- 
ference two clearly indicates one of the acts of young 
Krishna, and reference four, though not equally clearly, 
to an achievement of Vishriu, when Brahma was 
about to grant the boons sought of him by Havana. 
If a more direct indication be needed, the stanza 
sixty-two makes it clear to any unprejudiced mind. 
There are a number of places sacred to Vishnu and 
the names given are Vaishnava names, e.g. Tivuva- 
rangatn and Tirukudandhai (Kumbhakonam). There is 
thus nothing to bear out the contention that the god 
there was ever meant to be Subrahmanya. Stanza sixty- 
three of the same third Tiruvandddi states clearly that 
the manifestation of God there is in the united form 
of diva and Vishnu. This is borne out by the stanzas 
five and ninety-eight of the first Tiruvandddi. This 
would^ therefore, make it clear that the god was of 
the ‘ harihara’ type. Then the question arises why it is 
that Hangs speaks of it as a Vishnu temple in such clear 
terms. The explanation, perhaps, would be that the 
temple had been known only as a Vishnu temple, though 
there was the duplex character in the idol. This 
would be noticed only by a devotee, who was in 
close touch with th<! temple, and this Ilango could not 
pretend to have been. It is not strange if most people 
in these days do not know this. Its i‘stablished reputa- 
tion as a Vishnu temple accounts for the omission 
of Tirupati by the Nayanmars of the Saivas. How then 
was it that the daivas laid claim to it in the days of 
R&m&nuja? Ramanuja’s time was remarkable for the re- 
vival of the Prabhandam, which was being taught much 
more widely than before. Besides this Ramanuja's 
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consin's conversion must have made the ^aivas alive 
to the danger of this Vaishnava neighbourhood. So 
on the old grounds of the dual form of the image 
they revived their claims, particularly as the ruling 
sovereign was likely to lean to the ^aiva side. Naturally 
enough Ramanuja appealed to a trial by ordeal of some 
sort. Ever after, there appears to have been no dispute 
as to the character of the deity. This must have taken 
place sometime after a. d. 1111-2, the probable date 
of the conquest of Kalingam. 

4. The next item of importance in the life of Rama- 
nuja is the Chola persecution. The Chola ruler at the 
time was Kuluttunga, the Chalukya-Chola (A. D. 1070 
to 1118), Most of the Cholas were 6aivas, but they 
were tolerant of other religions as well, while some 
of them even went the length of endowing Vishnu 
temples. This Kuluttunga was not particularly narrow- 
minded, as he made a grant even to the Bauddha 
settlement at Negapatam. But as the Vaishnava 
account itself states he was persuaded by others into 
compelling all to assent to the doctrine of the suprem- 
acy of 6iva. This is not at all improbable, consid- 
ering that this was the period of great 6aiva activity 
and the ruler was the special patron of ^Skkiiar. 
The general body of Vaiahnavas were not ill-treated, 
but Ramanuja’s active work at Srlrangam attracted 
attention and ended in the blinding of Kilrattalvar and 
the old preceptor of Ramanuja himself. This must 
have taken place about the nineties of the eleventh 
century. Ramanuja was compelled to leave the country. 
Hie immigration into the Mysore country brings us to 
the next important incident in his life. 

5 and 6. He moved up the Kavery and settled at 
Saligram, from which place he was invited to the head- 
quarters of Vitala Deva Raya or Bitti Dtsva. This latter 
could not have been the ruling sovereign at the time, as 
his brother lived to the end of the century and a few 
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years later. During the last years of the century he was 
still active in the Gangavadi frontier, and it was while 
here that he must have met Kamanuja. His elder 
brother ‘ had for his god Isa which probably meant 
that he was a ^aiva. Citti Dova was converted and 
helped Ramanuja in the restoration of the temple of 
NSriyana at Melukijte. I have elsewhere’ shown that 
the persecution of the Jains ascribed to Vishnuvar- 
dbana is hardly supported by facts. The consecration of 
the temple at Melukute is placed in the year a.d. 1099, 
twelve years after Ramanuja’s arrival at Saligrara. This 
may have been the case, as Ramanuja would have taken 
care not to provoke the hostility of the ruler of his new 
domicile. Vishnuvardhana thenceforward supported the 
cause of Ramanuja and encouraged Vishnaviiism. He 
went on building temples and endowing them, not 
without supporting the other temples and creeds as well, 
though not perhaps to the same extent. This activity 
culminated in the building and consecration of the 
temple at Bfilnr in (or about) a. n. 1117.* There is 
nothing improbable in the date, as it was in this year 
that *he could claim to have become master of the 
Gangava(Ji. So Rimanuja must have lived in Mysore 
for nearly a quarter of a century. It was the death of 
the Chola Kulbttunga in a. n. 1118 that enabled him 
to return. But then there is an inconsistency with 
respect to dates. As the Guruparaviparai states, it 
appears that the Chola died soon after tho blinding of 
the two friends of Ramanuja ; but in actual fact the 
death of the persecuting Chola came many years after, 
if the date a. d. 1099 be taken as correct for the 
Melukote incident, which appears too early to be true. 
It would be too much to expect this kind of accuracy in 
such an account and in one of its professed character. 


■ Chapter IX. Vishnuvar^hann., following. 

* Haesan volume of the E'piQmphia Carnitaka Jus. Belur 5S and 71. 
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7. The next incident of importance is the conversion 
of Aniudan of Arangam, the manager of the temple at 
Srirangam, a non-Vaishiiava. For this we have evidence 
of the convert himself. He is the author of the 
Ramanuja Nurrandddi and in verses three, four and 
seven of the work he juakes it clear that he was a convert 
by favour of ilimanuja and Kurattalvftr. In verses 
eight and twenty-one, he clearly describes BSmanuja’s 
relation to the Alvars and Nadhamuni and Alavandar 
(Yamunaitturaivar), in spite of opinions to the contrary 
by scholars who implicitly believe in the opinion of 
Dr. Caldwell. Not only this. The centum (in fact 108) 
of his stanzas gives in a small span, mostly allusively but 
none the less clearly, the main achievements of Bama- 
nuja, and thus becomes the contemporary authority 
for most of the facts of Ramanuja’s life as detailed above. 
The moderation of tone and sobriety of language 
commend its authority the more, for otherwise Rama- 
nuja would not have been persuaded to include it 
among the Prabkandam 4000. 

S. Lastly comes the construction and consecration 
of the Govinda shrine at the foot of the Tirupati hill. 
This affords the best clue to the date of Ramanuja. The 
Guruparamparai gives this as the last act of a busy life 
under circumstances which, thanks to the researches of 
Brahma Sri li. Eaghava Iyengar, Court Pandit of 
Bamnad and Editor of the 8en Tamil, the organ of the 
Madura Tamil Sangam, prove to be quite historical. 
The story, it will be remembered, is that the Govinda 
Raja temple at Chidambaram having been removed from 
the premises of the great Siva temple, Ramanuja and 
his disciples got the idol enshrined in a now temple 
at Tirupati. In ii number of historical works relating 
to the period, particularly in the Kulottunga Cfidlan 
Via of Ottakuttan,^ this acliievement is ascribed to Kulot- 


> Sen Tamil, vol. Ill, part, v, pp. 1G6-7. 
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tnnga II, the son and successor of Vikrama Chola and 
one of the patrons of Kfittan himself. There it is 
said that he renovated the ^aiva temple and plated 
the roofing with gold — incidentally mentioning that the 
‘God Vishnu had been sent back to his original shrine 
— the sea.’' This would inean not only the removal 
but the throwing of the imago into the sea. In another, 
there is a reference to Kulottunga’s having rooted out 
the minor gods from the great shrine. This must 
have taken place in the reign of Kulottimga II 
(circa 1123 to 114(5). That the Vaishnavas were enabled 
to enshrine the god at Tirupati shows the limitation 
of the Chola authority at the time, or their indiffer- 
ence to the fact, provided the obnoxious god had been 
removed from the hallowed presence of their ‘ Holy of 
Holies’, a place full of the most narrow-minded of the 
fiaivas. That the Vishnu shrine was previously in the 
temple at Chidambaram is borne out by a reference 
in the works of Manikka V&lagar (Tiruc/ic/iirramhalak- 
kpvai, S6). There is absolutely no reason to doubt the 
authority of these works about this particular, and 
this gives us the ultimate limit of Bamanuja’s active 
life. According to the traditional account, Bamanuja 
lived for 120 years from A. D. 1017 to 1137. Some 
object to this length, and regard it as a fabrication 
just to give the reformer the Mahadasa as it is called. 
It is a matter of very small consequence to us whether 
he lived the 120 years or not. What is more important 
for our purposes is that his was a long and active life, 
and covered three reigns of the Cholas : Kulottunga I 
(a.d. 1070 to 1118), Vikramachola (a d. 1118 to 1135), 
Kulottunga II (a. d. 1123 to 114(5). Ramanuja’s active 
-life may, therefore, be safely referred to the last quar- 
ter of the eleventh and the first half of the twelfth 
century a. d. 


1 San Tamil, vol. Ill, part viii, pp. 301-2, 



CHAPTEE VIII 

THE MAKING OF MYSORE 

Mysore, the modern State, is a product of the nine- 
teenth century. The country actually included in tlie 
term got united under one ruler, only under the vigorous 
rule of the Musalman usurper, Haidar ‘Ali. Through 
much of its history before, the State was parcelled out 
into a number of States of varying extent and im. 
portance. It will, therefore, be profitable to inquire 
whether, at any time before the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the whole State was brought under 
one rule. 

Adjusting our time-telescope, if wc look througli it, as 
far as we can see at all, into the dim vistas of the early 
centuries of the Christian era, wc are able to see but 
little. The sources of information available are the 
most meagre of hints from early Tamil literature. We 
have references leading to the location in Mysore terri- 
tory of some petty chieftains, among whom may be 
mentioned one whom the Tamilians call ‘ Erumaiyuran’ 
<the chief of the Buffalo country) among the seven petty 
chiefs. Passing from this time, we come unto the 
period of the Gangas, a race of rulers whose domain in 
the south of Mysore embraced the southern portions of 
the modern Ashtagram and Nandidrug divisions. This 
dynasty was at times powerful enough to make its influ- 
ence felt in South Indian politics, but at no time of its 
history did it make good its claim to having passed 
beyond the lead of another power, generally the sover- 
eigns of the Dekhan, Before passing on further, it will 
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be well to look back upon the disposition of the Powers 
north and south in order to better understand the rdle 
that Mysore played in the history of South India. 

To begin again at the beginning of history so far as is 
known at present, we find that India thioiigliout histori- 
cal times is divisible for purposes of history into three 
geographical parts: Hindustan, the Dekhan and the 
Farther South. When the Andhra successors of the 
Mauryan dynasty were overthrown, a dynasty of rulers, 
the Andhrabhrityas of the Puranas, fastened themselves 
upon the Dekhan. It is this dynasty (100 h.c.-a.d. 300) 
that, from the second line of defence of peninsular India, 
withstood successfully and beat back the incursions of 
the foreigners— the Scythians of Central Asia, who had 
established themselves in the north-west of India. The 
territories of these Satav&banas (vulgo Silivahana), or 
Andhrabhrityas, embraced the whole of tlie Dekban ex- 
tending from coast to coast. They had to maintain 
two capitals, one in the south-east and another in 
the north-west, and occasionally two rulers, the father 
and son, or brother and brother, holding each his Court. 
This division of authority betrays the need for pro- 
tection against two powerful neighbours, always on the 
alert to take advantage of any opportunity that might 
offer itself for cutting off a slice of territory. The 
north-west capital was at Paitan (Plithana of the 
Greeks) on the upper waters of the Godavery, and 
the south-east one at Dhanakataka (Dharniknt) in the 
Guntur taluq, the Ainanivati of Hucldhist fame. This 
must have been the period when the three crowned 
rulers of the Farther South laid claim to having de- 
feated ‘ the Aryan Army’, and to having planted their 
Vospective, emblemson the Himalayas (which may be an 
eastern figure of speech for extensive conquests in the 
northern Dekhan). There is a hiatus now and we lose 
the thread. The Andhrafahrit.ya Power breaks up, per- 
haps because of the simultaneous attacks of the Guzerat 
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and Malva Kshetrapas, after about three centuries of 
existence, and then other Powers are forming. The 
Guptas assume imperial responsibilities, and from the 
central Indian bastion beat back the Kshetrapas on the 
one side and the Hunas on the other, thus giving time 
to the Dekhan States to settle down to the normal 
condition from the amorphous state to which they had 
been reduced after the fall of the Satavahanas. The Pal- 
lavas are erecting themselves in the north of the Tamil 
country, with their head-quarters moving south till they 
reach the ancient Chola town of Kanchi, the head-quar- 
ters of the Tondanian Eajas. Before this, we hear of 
them at Amaravati, Palakka and other places further- 
north. Perhaps these Pallavas were feudatory wardens 
of the marches of the Satavlhanas in the south, and 
when the latter Power broke up the Pallavas made them* 
selves, as was often the case, paramount. When, there- 
fore, we come to the period of Samudragupta {circa 
A. n. 400) the great Gupta Emporor of the north, we 
find Vishnugopa of Kanchi, already an important ruler, 
whose dominion lay beyond rho sphere of influence of 
the Gupta emperor. Simultaneously with this -Power 
rises that of the ChaUikyaa of Vatapi (Badami in the 
Bijapuc talmi). Those were, or must have been again, 
the wardens of the marchos in the south-west under 
the Andhrabheityas, * So that when Yuwan Chwang 
(Hiuen Theang) travelled through the country in a.d. 
040, we find India marked out into three clearly defined 
political divisions. §Iladitya or Harshavardhana of 
Kanouj was, in succession to the Guptas, ruling over 
Hindustan to the frontiers of Assam ; Pulikesin II of 
the Maharashtra at Badami, with his younger brother 
Kubja Vishuuvardhana at Eajamahendri (Jananatha*' 
pura) ; and Narasimhavarman Pallava or Mahamalla at 
Kanchi. This division continues under all the vicis- 
situdes of families and dynasties till the overthrow of 
Vijayanagar. The Chalukyas were succeeded by the 
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KashfraktSlas of Manyakheta (Malkhed in the Nizam’s 
Dominions) and by the later Chalukyas of Kalyftni 
(near Bidar) ; 'while the country north of the Vindhyas 
had passed on to the Gurjaras and then to the Eajapnt 
dynasties, The Palliivas had been succeeded by the 
Cholas, so that about A. D. 1000 the following were the 
positions of the Powers, drawing in their breath for a 
grand struggle for supremacy which, with varying suc- 
cess, had been going on all the time. 

The western Chalukyas of Kalyani were ruling over 
Eattappacli seven and a half lac country (the Bombay 
Presidency south of the Vindhyas), and more than 
half of the Nizam’s dominions with portions of the 
Central Provinces. Their cousins of the east at Eaja- 
mahendri held sway over the Madras Presidency as 
far as Nellore, and were already getting under the 
influence of the powerful Chola Eljanlja. These two 
occupy the Dekhan. South of the Krishna in its lower 
oourse and the Tungabhadra from its confluence to 
its source 'was the territory either directly under the 
Chola, or just falling into his power. It will be seen 
at on^e that Mysore occupies a convenient angle be- 
tween the two Powers, and this position proved of 
advantage sometimes. 

Early in the century ending a. d. 1000 the Gangas 
were playing an important part under their rulers, 
Perumanadi Biltuga and Mdrasimha. The Cholas, 
having ainjady conquered the Pallava territories and 
the Kongu country, were advancing upon the Gangas, 
who 'were feudatory to Krishna III of the Eashtrakutas 
and his successors. About the middle of the century 
the Ganga on behalf of his suzerain defeated the 
Chola ruler Eajaditya at Takkr)Iam. This set back 
the tide of Chola aggression for a while; but his more 
indomitable successors, Eajarija and his son, effected 
the conquest of Gangavadi. Before this event hap- 
pened, and while the Eashtrakutas were busy fighting 
15 
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against the later Chalakyas in a vain attempt at hold- 
ing out for a while longer, the Gangas absorbed the 
Nolambava^i 32,000, the modem Tumkur and Chital- 
dtug districts, under their ruler Marasiniha II. The 
Kashtrakutas were overthrown in a. d. 972, and the 
Chalukyas had to establish themselves in their stead, 
when the southern Cbola took his opportunity to push 
his arms northwards. By A. D. 1000 the Chola had 
gained a footing in Mysore, and the Gangavadi bad 
been made Chola. Since this conquest Mysore had 
become the battle ground of the contending nations, 
the Kannada Chalukyas and the Tamil Cholas. The 
wars were long and tiresome and the results changing' 
and doubtful. At one time we heat of the Cholas 
being beaten back to the Palar ; again they press back 
the enemy, In a.d. 1052, an epoch-making battle was 
fought at Koppam on the Perar (Tungabhadra), The 
elder Chola brother li&jadhu'&ja loses his head ; but 
his younger brother Eajendra retrieves the honour of 
the Cholas and victory rests with them. Ahavamalla 
SumdsvaiM of the Chalukyas has to content himself 
with the Tungabliadta for the frontier. With the' 
death of the^^e mighty rulers, the affairs of their 
empires get into confusion and the opportunity for 
Mysore arrives. Here begins, then, the carving out of 
a kingdoiu of Mysore, and the carvers were skilful 
artists indeed. Ahavamalla died leaving behind a 
number of sons. The eldest son Shmesvara succeeded, 
as was natural, but the second Vikramaditya found 
it convenient to rebel, after having carefully gauged 
the temper ot the Mahamandalesvaras (or viceroys of 
provinces). Vikramaditya, the hero of Bilhapa’s Vikra- 
mankadeva Gharitam, started on a progress through 
his brother’s dominions, under the pretext of going to 
stop the advance of the then Chola ruler Virarajendra, 
a brother of the two who distinguished themselves in the 
battle of Koppam, and he himself was victor over the 
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Kuntalas (western Chajukyas) at Kiidal Sangamam. 
Somehow or other, these two enemies enter into an 
agreement, the terms of which are not forthcoming, 
which was sealed by the marriage of prince Chalnkya 
with the daughter of the reigning Choia. This must 
have been brought about in the interests of both. 
Vikramaditya found a valuable ally for his project, 
which now definitely had fortued itself in his mind, 
of overthrowing his brother Sumesvara. Vlrarajendra 
found that Vikraiua's alliance would be of great value 
to him, as his position was threatened by his sister's 
son Kulottunga Choia, who was certainly heir to, at 
least, his paternal dominions of the Vengi country 
(eastern Chalukya dominions). After the treaty on 
the banks of the Tungabhadra, Virarajoiulra marches 
into the eastern Chdlukya dominions, and one of his 
inscriptions claims that he appointed 'Vijay&ditya, the 
paternal uncle of KnlGttunga, as the Choia viceroy 
of the newly conquered territories. Kulrittunga Choia 
and STimesvara naturally combined against the allies, 
but the result proves favourable ultimately to Vikra- 
mftdit'Va and his I'uther-in-law. But Virarajendra dies 
and his son is installed by 'Vikramaditya, only to lose 
his head along with the crown. Kulottunga instals 
himself ruler of the eastc-rn Chahikya and the Choia 
dominions. Kulottunga’s reign lasts very nearly half 
a century (a. D. 1070 to 1118), while his rival contem- 
porary comes to the throne a few year.s later. He 
also has as long a reign (a. d. !07n to ITiH). .\mong 
the Mahimand.alesvar.as of this Vikramaditya, we see 
one name, Vishnuvardhana Hoysala, and the sequel 
will clearly show to us that he laid the foundations 
of the kingdom of Mysore for the first time in 
history. 

In the far oflf recesses of the western ghats, there 
is a place called Angadi (mart) in the Mudegere taluq 
of the Kadur district. Its situation, where the road 
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over the ghats from Mangalore meets two others 
leading to SakleSpur in the sontb-west and Belur in 
the south-east, must have been the cause of the name. 
This place has the honour of having been the cradle of 
this dynasty of rulers of Mysore. The name Angadi 
was given to it under the rule of Vijayanagar, the earliest 
epigraphical use of this name being in an inscription 
of Achyuta Raya. Before this time, the place bore 
the name SaSakapura, or SoSevCir (rabbit town), and the 
inscriptions in the village temple call the goddess 
Vasantika Devi, the Vasantamma of modem times. 
It was here that the Hoysalas had their origin, and 
■several inscriptions account for the name by an achieve- 
ment of Sala, the eponymous ancestor of the Hoysalas. 
'Once upon a time there happened to be a Jain Muni 
(ascetic) in the Vasantika temple absorbed in contem- 
plation, A tiger sprang upon the saint, who noticed 
lit too late to save himself. In sheer helplessness he 
cried out : ‘ strike Sala ' (Foy Sala), addressing the 
humble but valiant lay-worshipper who was at the time 
before the goddess. With no more formidable weapon 
than a stick, Sala killed the tiger and got the hame 
Hoysala for himself and his posterity. This, with the 
usual variation of detail, is the origin of the dynasty as 
given by the inscriptions. But one point in connexion 
with this deserves to be noticed. This legend, which 
may be based on some actual feat of . one of the dynasty, 
appears in the records of the later Hoysalas only, 
while those of the earlier ones show them to have been 
quite commonplace mortals struggling out of obscurity 
in the most ordinary way. This view is borne out by 
the story recorded in one of the Mackenzie manuscripts, 
which says that an actual tiger was committing ravages 
in that part of the country. One of the ancestors of the 
Hoysalas having killed it, was voted a ‘ pana ’ per head 
of population, which provided the sinews of war, for 
organizing a small force and forming a small State for 
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himself by conquering the neighbouring chiefs. (Vide 
Eice’s Gazetteer, vol. i. p. 386.) 

There is a similar tradition connected with another 
Malayam&n chief of some repute in Tamil literature, 
Imngovel of Arayam. He is described as the forty-ninth 
in descent from a king of Dvaraka, who appeared from 
the sacrificial fire of a Eishi. His head-quarters was 
Arayam, composed of the small and the big cities, 
which, according to Kapilar the poet, was burnt on ac- 
count of the insult an ancestor of the chief offered to an 
older poet Kalathalaiyar. This Irungovel is addressed 
by Kapilar, ‘ Puli Kadimal the slayer of the tiger ; 
and the localities would agree fairly ; but there is such 
a great distance of time between the two, that it 
would perhaps be too much to filiate the one upon the 
other. 

Be this as it may, the Hoysalas wore a number of 
petty hill chiefs whose domain lay along the western 
ghats. That this was actually the case, and that they 
had no higher origin, is shown by the sign manual of 
these ‘Boyalties’, Malaparol Gan^a (the man among 
the Malapas or hill-chiefs), which figures even in the 
grants of the Hoysala ‘emperors of the south’. The 
earliest epigraphical mention of them is found in a 
Chola inscription of a.d. 1007. The Chola viceroy 
AppramSya claims to have killed a number of chiefs 
in the battle of Kalaviir ; the Hoysalas Manjiga, 
Kaliga, Xagavarainma and others falling in the battle. 
Appramfiya, the lord of Kottamandala, in consequence, 
styles himself ‘Death to the family of the hill-chiefs’ 
(Malapa kula kala). 

The next record referring to them is dated a.d. 
1022 and shows the Hoysalas, now under Nripa* 
kama, fighting against the, Tamil Kongalva chiefs 
of Coorg and of the adjoining parts of Mysore. In 
one of the records of Nripakaiua’s time he is called 
the base (munda) Hoysala; but no reason for this is 
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given. Another record of his shows him as help- 
ing the ruler of Banavasi (Nagar division), against his 
enemies whoever they were. Here, then, is the first 
historical Hoysala struggling out of obscurity, but 
his achievements are against chiefs of his own level. 
His resources could not have been very great, if he 
was in danger of losing his life, as he is said to 
have been, in his wars against the petty chief lia- 
jendra Chola Prithvi Kongalva, who claims a victory 
over him at Manne in the record of A. D. 1026. 
Curiously enough an inscription (Mg. 19) of the 
seventh year of this very Kama Hoysala at Uggihalli, 
a place situated near Angadi, refers to him as ‘K&ma 
Hoysala called Kajamalla Perumanadi ’ (Bajamalla 
Perumanadi Yenipa Kama Hoysala). This Mr. Rice 
considers a clearly Ganga title and so it is; but he 
thinks that this could not be given to the Hoysala 
unless he were the son of a Ganga prince. Conld it 
not be that he was a Ganga feudatory and hore his 
over-lord’s title, just as the Kongajvas about the same 
region gave themselves Chola titles/ (c. g. Bajondra 
Chola Prithvi Kongalva). The successor of Wripa- 
kama is his son Vinayaditya ; but strange to say 
the former's name is omitted in inscriptions of later 
years, which give elaborate genealogies. This omission 
was perhaps due to the agnomen ‘base’ having had 
some historical basis. Whether this was so or not, 
it is Tribhnvana Hoysala Vinayaditya who brought 
the dynasty into some prominence. He had his head- 
quarters at Sasakapura, but his successor, his grandson 
Bellftla, rules from Belur as his capital. Virayaditya’s 
time is coeval with the death grapple between the 
Cholas and the Chahikyas. Among the Mahamandales-^ 
varils of Romcsvara Ahavamalla, the name Vinayaditya 
is associated with the Gangavadi 96000; but this 
very province was divided by the Cholas into three 
governorships, under a viceroy at Talakad, Miidikonda 
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Cholamandalam, Vikrama Cholamandalam and Nik- 
harili Cholamaodalam running from west to north- 
east along southern Mysore. Thus it is clear that 
the Cholas were in actual possession of the territory, 
while the Chalukya asserted his right to the same by 
the appointment of a viceroy, with head-quarters far 
beyond the province itself. It is from this struggle 
that the Hoysalas emerge more important than ever 
before, but what part the Hoysala actually played is 
not clear from the inscriptions, though there is no 
room for doubt that they rendered yeoman’s service 
to their liege lords, the Chftlukyas. 

To go back to general South Indian history for a 
while, Eajendra, the Gangaikonda Ohola, died in 
A. D. 1042, and was succeeded by his son Eajadhi- 
rSja (a. d. 1018 to 1052) already associated with him 
from A. D. 1018. Natural and undisputed though the 
succession was, there was a general attempt, in the 
frontier provinces, to throw off the yoke so recently 
imposed upon them. B&jadhir&ja had to strike first 
at Ceylon, then at Travancore and again at Mysore, 
in oifler to bring these new provinces back into 
allegiance. This he did with great success, ably 
seconded as he was by his younger brother Eajen- 
dra. About the middle oi his reign, the Chalukya 
dominions passed on to Ahavamalla Somesvara (a. d. 
1044 to 1068). Rajadhiraja’s inscriptions claim several 
victories for him in the Mysore country and the 
claim seems to be based on fact. At last the time 
had come for a decisive battle to settle once for all, 
who was to be the master of the province under 
dispute. At Koppam on the Perar (Tungabhadra) 
the battle was fought in a.d. 10.52. Rajadhiraja 
was defeated and lell fighting. His younger brother 
Rajendra came up with reinforcements, and, having 
retrieved the honour of the Cholas and the fortunes 
of the day, was then crowned on the field of battle. 
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One of Ahavamalla’s inscriptions states that the Chola 
lost his head, having sacrilegiously burnt the Jain 
temples, which the Perumanadi (a Ganga chief or 
perhaps the Ghalukya) had built in the Beluvola 
300, situated in the Bellary district. In the course 
of the series of wars, which culminated in the epoch- 
making battle of Koppam, the Hoysala must have had 
opportunities of making himself more powerful than 
his father ; nay, even of creating himself one of those 
wardens of the marches, who have at all times proved 
king-makers. Vinayaditya is credited by the inscrip- 
tions of his successors with having ruled over the 
country bounded by Konkana, Alvakheda, Bayalunadu, 
Talakad, and Savimale. This would mean the country 
enclosed by the Kanaras, Talakad on the Oauvery in 
the south of Mysore, and the regions about the river 
Krishna or Tungabhadra. This must be the extent of 
territory under his successor Vishnuvardhana, which 
has been given to him, as Br. Fleet thinks. All through 
his time and almost to the end of the century, he is 
associated with his son Firfiyanga (the red-bodied), as 
Yuva liajo or heir apparent. 

Before taking up the successor of Vinayaditya in the 
Hoysala lineage, it is necessary again to consider their 
surroundings. In a. d. 1062 or 1063 BajSndra Chola, 
the second of the name, died and was succeeded by his 
younger brother Vlrarajendra, while at the same time 
Bajaraja the eastern Cbalukya also died. His son, 
Eajendra Chola, better known by his later title Kulbt- 
tunga Chola, succeeded though not at Eajamahendri. 
This latter prince was the son of Ammangadevi, sister 
of the three Chola emperors ending with Vlrarajendra 
and daughter of the Gangaikonda Chola. Kulottunga 
appears to have aspired to the throne of the Cholas, 
and this fact introduced a disturbing element in what 
would otherwise have been a quiet succession. While 
Vlrarajendra was doing all he could to make his position 
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secare, Ahavamalla Somesvara of the western Cbalnkyas 
died in a. d. 1069 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
SsmSsTara (II) Bbuvanaikamalla. Unfortunately for the 
history of South India, he had a talented brother Vikra- 
maditya. This latter was waiting for an opportunity 
to overthrow his elder brother and occupy the throne 
himself- Vikramaditya appears to have had a better 
hold upon the affections of the Mahamandalesvaras 
than Somesvara. This posture of affairs led to much 
diplomatic activity and military demonstration, which 
culminated in the alliance between Prince Vikramaditya 
and the emperor VirarajSndra, after the latter had 
defeated the Kanna(ila armies in the battles of Kudal 
Sangaman, at the junction of the Tungabhadra and the 
Krishna. This treaty was sealed by the marriage of 
the designing prince with the daughter of the Chola. 
SsmSsvara appears so far to have relied entirety upon 
his younger brother’s loyalty, and all the campaigns 
against the indomitable Cholas were conducted by 
him. When SsmSsvuta discovered later on the designs 
of his brother and the success the latter had ob- 
tained with the Chola, he entered as a counter-move 
into a treaty with Kuldttanga, who was now ruling, 
at least, the southern part of bis ancestral dominions 
(i. e. the districts round Madras). VirarajSndra proved 
too strong even for this combination. He invaded the 
eastern Chalukya dominions and appointed Kulot- 
tunga’s uncle Vijayaditya, viceroy of the eastern 
Chalukya territories. Virarajendra died soon after in 
A.D. 1070. Vikramaditya installed his brother-in-law 
Adbirajaraja ; but Kulottunga found his opportunity 
now and occupied the Chola throne, Adbirajaraja falling 
a victim to this usurpation. Hemmed in by this 
powerful Chola, the Chalukya usurper, Vikramaditya, 
had to bide his time and completed (A.n. 1076) his 
project of overthrowing his brother and making himself 
emperor. 
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During all these transactions, both diplomatic and 
warlike, between the Cholas and the Chalukyas, the 
Mahamandalesvaras of Gangavadi and Nolambav&di 
must have had their share. While, on the one hand, 
the inscriptions of Viraiajendra claim for him the credit 
of having granted to Vikramaditya, the ‘ Youvvarajya ’ 
or the position of heir apparent, Hoysala inscriptions of 
about A.D. 1100 claim for Ereyanga and his father-in- 
law, the Kolamba Chief’s brother, the credit of having 
rendered valuable service in the same cause. Ere- 
yanga caused Thribhuvanamalla’s (Vikramaditya's) elder 
brother to sheathe his sword, while his father-in-law, 
Irukkapula, defeated Bbuvanaikamalla and gave the 
kingdosn to Vikramaditya, whose right hand .Ej^yanga 
is described to have been. This makes it clear that, 
in spite of Bilhapa's Vikram&nkadeva Gbaritam, Vikra- 
maditya was helped in his maohinations against his 
brother by the Mysore chiefs. While these chiefs 
proved his strength then, they were later on to contri- 
bute mightily also to the overthrow of his empire. 
Ereyanga was ruling the Gangavu^i 9(3,000, that is 
the little of it that was not under the Cholatf. As 
a trusty lieutenant of the Chalukya, he took part in 
the distant expeditions to the north ; for Ereyanga 
lays claim to a victory at DhUi-a in Malva, the king- 
dom of the Pramaras. He must have died before his 
father, leaving behind three sons by his wife Ecbaladevi 
who might, or might not, have been Ihe Mahadevi, the 
daughter of the Nolamba above referred to. 

Vinayaditya was succeeded by his eldest grandson 
Bellala I in .-v.n. 1101. This ruler had his capital 
at Belur with which the Hoysalas were associated, 
though Dvarasamudra was an alternative capital. His 
province is given the same boundaries as that of his 
grandfather, and he is said to have paid a visit to 
SosevlTr. In a. d. 1103 he made a regrant of Sinda- 
gere to Mariane Dhandanayaka as the wages for the 
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*wet nursing’ of his three daughters, whom Bellala 
married in the same pavilion at Bclur. In a.d. 1104, 
he led an expedition against the Changiilvas, whose 
domain lay in the Hole Narasipur taluq. In the same 
year, with his younger brother Vishnu, he conducted 
a successful expedition into the neighbouring Pandya 
dominions of Nolainbavadi, and had to repulse an 
invader Jagaddeva, probably the Saritai'a prince of 
Humcha in Nagar taluq, who had penetrated as far as 
Dvfirasaraudra (Halebid'. It is a significant fact that 
an inscription of Bejjala's time is dated in Chalukya 
Vikramakala (Kp. 55). 

Beljaja I was succeeded by his younger brother 
BiJti Deva, better known by his later title Vishnu- 
vatdhana. He is the real founder of Hoysala greatness, 
and many even of the titles of his successors and 
predecessors (in inscriptions) are borrowed from his. 
The first mention of his name is found in a record of 
A.D. 1100 associated with his brother Bellala. The 
records of the latter do not go further than the year 
A,D. 1106, at which date or soon after Bi^ti Deva must 
have ascended the throne. But all inscriptions agree 
in ascribing hip real exploits to, at least, ten years 
later. Hence it is possible that Bejlaja continued to 
rule even after a.d, 1106, Despite all the claims put 
forward by his predecessors, hi: has bo undertake the 
conquests on the one side of Xolambavadi and on 
the other of Gangavadi, which two conquests con- 
stitute his claims to the title of one of the greatest 
©f Vikramaditya’s Mahamandalcsvaras. The elaborate 
accounts of the conquest of Gangavadi, and the great 
credit claimed for it show the firmness of the hold 
’the Cholas had upon the country. The conquest is 
claimed separately by a number of Vishniivardhana’s 
generals among whom prominence must he given to 
Gangaraja a dispossessed scion of the Ganga dynasty. 
Other generals who distinguished themselves in the 
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taking of Talakad were Ketayya Dandanayaka and 
Punisa. After this conquest, Bitti Deva assumes the 
titles Vira Ganga and Talakadugonda. Kulottunga 
Chola seems to have acquiesced in the conquest, after 
his generals Adiyama, Damodara and Narasimhavarma 
were overthrown ; for we see Vishnuvardhana making 
a progress through Gangavadi, in the course of which, 
at Vijayadityamanga'a (the modern BStmangala). his 
niece, the daughter of his younger brother Udayaditya, 
died. About the same time, or soon after, he invaded 
Nolambavadi, and at Dumme on the border between 
Shimoga and Chitaldroog won a victory over the 
Pandya ruler of the country, who had his capital 
at Uchchangidoorga, This conquest was only tempo- 
rary, and his grandson had to do it over again. 

The year a.d. 1117 marks an epoch in the advance 
of the Hoysala power. Vishnuvardhana by this year 
had become master of Gangav&di 96,000 and had made 
himself felt in Nolambavadi. T now give the history 
of his conquests, as they are recorded in many of his 
inscriptions, chiefly the one at BSlur, which was in- 
scribed on the occasion of the dedication of the temple, 
after ho had adopted the teachings of Elmanuja, the 
Vaishpava reformer, and assumed the Vaishnava title 
of Vishnuvardhana. ‘First taking into his arms the 
fortune of the Poysala kingdom, which he had in- 
herited, he brought all points of the compass under 
his command, and was capturing Talakad, became the 
first ruler to the Ganga kingdom. . . . He made the 
earth tremble with the tramp of his Kamboja horse, 
was lord of Gandagiri, split the great rock Pandya, 
burst the hearts of the Tula kings, destroyed the 
army of .Tagaddeva, devoured the fierce elephant' 
SomSsvara, displayed his valour before Manikyadevi of 
the Chakrakuta throne, brought down the pride of 
Adiyama, overthrew the tree Narasimha Varma, split 
the skull of king Kala, destroyed the serpent Chengiri, 
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broke down the plantain stems the spears of the 
Zrungolas, shook the mountain Chengiri Petiimala, 
set up Patti Perumala, made Talakad his own, took' 
the Kongu country, protected Nolambavadi, expanded 
NTIaparvata, extended Kdlalapura, uprooted Kovatur, 
shook Tereyiir, crossed over Vall.ur, unchained Nang- 
alipura, pulled up the door of the Crhals, and made 
Kanchipura tremble.’ The boundaries of his kingdom 
at the time were — east, the lower ghat of Nangali; 
south, Kongu, Cheram and Anainalai ; west, Barakanur 
and other ghats of the Konkana ; north, Savimale. 

This list of conquests has to be carefully considered 
in order to ascertain what measure of truth there is in it, 
and how much of it has to be put down to th<i panegyrist. 
Bitvi Deva succeeded to his anctistral dominions, which 
clearly did not include Gangavadi, the claims to the 
province of his father and grandfather notwitlistand- 
ing, His capture of Talakad is the crucial achieve- 
ment which entitles him to the rule of Gangavadi 
96,000. This achievement takes away the province 
from the Tamilians once for all, and Rajsndra Kulot- 
tunga evidently acquiesced in the conquest. Gan^a- 
giri has not yet been identified. He is said to have 
split the rock Pandya. This perhaps means no more 
than the Pandya defeat at Dumme (on the frontier 
between Shimoga and Chitaldroog districts). The 
achievement against Jagaddeva may be the same as 
that of his brother Bellilla against the Santara prince 
of Humcha (Patfi Pombuchapura). The achievement 
against Somesvara is put down against the Chalukya 
king by' Mr. Rice. The Ohajukya king at the time 
was Vikramaditya, who had a son Somesvara who may 
^lave acted in the name of his father, as was often 
the case, as the governor of Banavase, a province, 
which was regarded of sutheient importance to require 
a prince of the blood often for its viceroy. No infor- 
mation is forthcoming about the Manikyadevi of the 
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Chakrakuta throne. Adiyama and Narasimha Varma 
were Chola feudatories in the south of Mysore. ICala 
was a ruler of the Nllagiris ; Cbepgiri might have 
been Timchengode in the Salem district (rather than 
Gingee as Mr. Kice surmises), formerly part of the 
Kongu kingdom. Irungoia was a Tamil chief of 
Nidugal in the Pavagada taluq, and Tereyur was again 
a place of some consequence in the north-east of 
Tumkur. Nangali is the frontier town between Mysore 
and North Arcot in the Miilbagal taluq. Thus this 
narration would entitle Bitti Deva to the conquest of 
southern and south-eastern Mysore. That he effected 
the conquest of Oangavadi hnally is borne out by 
the specihc mention of his rule over the two capitals, 
Talak&d and Kolar. In a.d. 1118, he is said to have 
been in residence at Talak&d. This completes his 
conquests. The boundaries given to his dominions in 
the north appear to be more questionable. ^A-vimale, 
somewhere in the upper reaches of the Krishna, is 
too near his liege lord's head-quarters, and he bad 
to effect the conquests of other chiefs before he could 
extend his dominions so far. This no doubt Ife did, 
but not as yet. 

The year 1121 finds him again at his head-quarters 
at DvilraRninudra, and it was in this year that a certain 
Kfitiitnalla, probably a merchant, built a temple, dedi- 
cated to Siva under the name Vishnuvardhana-Hoyasa- 
iBsvara, the great temple at Halobid. A record at Viru- 
pakshapiira in the Ghannaravapatna tahu) of a.d. 1121 
shows that ‘ Maleparol Ganda-SrTmat 'I’ribhuvanamalla, 
Talakad-Kongu-Niingali-Nolambavadi, I'chchangi-Bana- 
vase-Hanungalam Gonda Bhnjahala Vira Ganga Hoysala 
Deva’ made a grant with his Patta Mahadevi (queen- 
consort) and the Pancha Pradhanas (five ministers) to 
the god -Tayangondesvara. These titles of Bitti Deva 
would show clearly his object, but several of these 
were mere attempts at acquisition as yet. The five 
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miniaters ought to have been, although Mr. Eice passes 
OTer them with a ‘ whoever they were the heir-apparent, 
the commander-in-chief, the priest, the senior Sandhi 
Vigrahim (minister for foreign affairs) and the chief 
secretary. Santala Devi was the queen-consort. It 
is remarkable that with these, most of whom were 
Jains, the - king made a grant for a ^iva temple 
Jayangondesvara, the name of which indicates that 
it was of Chola foundation, Jayamkonda having been 
one of the titles of Bajadhiraja. 

In A.D. 11’23, he is again on the banks of the Kavery, 
while his northern boundary is described as the PSrddore 
or Krishna. Here he hears of the death of his younger 
brother Udayaditya and makes a grant. It was in the 
same year that he made a grant of the village (3-rama 
to the east of Hassan to his Jaina wife who divided 
it among 220 Brahmins. It is even now one of the 
most floorishing of Brahmin villages, The same year 
Sftntala DSvi built the Gandhavarsna Basti in Bravana 
Belugoa}. In a.u. 1125, he is again at Talakfid 
makes a grant to the great Jain teacher and controver- 
sialist iSrI Pala, who claimed the titles ‘ Shad Tarka 
Shanraukha’, ‘ Vadhiba Siraha’ and ‘ Tarkika Chakra- 
varti ’. The king is at Yadhavapura ■ MShikote) in 
A.D. 1128, and from his royal residence there he 
makes a grant to Marbala Trtlia, apparently a part 
of the ^aiva shrine on the Chamundi hill. J}y this 
time the emperor Vikramaditya hud died and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Soinesvara BhnlokainiJla. Kulot- 
tunga Chola liad died a lew years earlier, but was 
succeeded by his son Vikrama Cdioia. 'i’lie Hovsala 
aggression soutliwurds appeals to have been checked so 
OT.refuily. that Vi.shntivardhana’s attention was entiredy 
devoted to conquest in the north. In a lecord of 
A.D. 1129, the boundaries of the Hovsala territories 
are thus dehned — east, Xangali ghat ; south, Kongu, 
Cheram and Anamale; west, Barakanur ghat (north- 
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west of ^himoga) ; and north, Savimale. He, is said 
to have terrified Somesvara. Long before this, Viehnu- 
vardhana’s activity, after the conquest of Gangavadi 
and the attack on Nolambavadi, seems to iave attract- 
ed the attention of the emperor VikramBditya. He, 
therefore, sent a number of Mah&mandalSsvaras, among 
whom figure the Kadambas of Goa. But the most 
trusted chiefs appear to have been of the Sinda 
chieftains of Yelburga, one of whom, Achugi II, 
claimed like Ereyanga to have rendered great services to 
Vikramaditya in his usurpation. Though Bitti Deva’s 
general Ganga Eaja claims to have defeated these loyal- 
ists, the fact that the former still recognized, even 
nominally, the liege lordship of the emperor, would 
warrant the conclusion that he received a check in 
his onward career towards independenoe. On Vikra- 
maditya's death, however, he resumes his activity 
in the north and this is what terrified Ssmesvara. At 
this time he was helped by his son Kumara Beii&ia, 
and had a number of daughters, the eldest of whom 
was HanyfijS. The fact that she was Jain would lead 
one to regard her and her brother and sisters as the 
children of Santala DCvi ; but this is not a necessary 
inference, considering the religious condition of the 
Hoysalas and of these times. 

In A. D. 1130, then, we find the Hoysala power practi- 
cally supreme over Kongu, Nangali, Talakad, Gangavadi, 
(though very much less so here) Banavase, Hanungal 
and Huligere. Of these provinces and cities, except 
the two last, the rest comprise the modern Mysore 
province. Hanungal is the modern Hangal in Dharwar, 
and Puligere is Lakshmeswar about the same locality. 
But that among his enemies are still found the Kongalva 
and Chengalva petty chiefs is significant of the fact 
that he had nut as yet attained to unquestioning 
obedience to his authority within the province. This 
explains why he is found constantly moving about in his 
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province- It is in this year that he assumes the titles 
Nolambav&di Gonda which appears on some of his coins. 

An inscription in the ^iva temple at Maddur of the 
year A. n. 1131 (Saka 1053) presents Bitti Deva thus: 
‘ The Mahamandalesvara the capturer of Talakad, Kongo, 
Nangali, Banavase, Uchchangi, the strong armed Vira 
Ganga, ^^ishnuvarilhana, Hoysala Deva, was ruling the 
kingdom of the world, in his residence in the royal city 
of Dvftrasaraudra, punishing the evil and protecting the 
good in Gangavadi 9(3,000, the Nolambavadi 32,000, the 
Banavase 12,000, and the Hanungal 500.’ 'I'he record 
mentions a grant made by the king to Swayambhu 
Vaijvanatha of the ^ivapura of Maddur alian Narasimha 
Chaturvedimangalnm. What is most interesting in Ibis 
record is, that Fillayanda claimed certain lands, as 
having been granted by the Ganga king 6ivatnara and 
showed a copper plate grant, His cliiira was allowed 
after the plates had been examined. 

It was in this year that his queen-consort ^ftntala 
DSvi died. A couple of years later another great cham- 
pion of the Jainas died, and one who had contributed 
largely to the greatness of his master. This was Ganga 
Eaja, the capturer of Talak&d and the restorer of the 
Jain temples destroyed by the Cholas. By this latter 
act he is said to have made Mysore, shine like Kopaim 
(Koppal in the Nizam’s Dominions), On his death 
Ganga Kaja’s son Boppa built a Jmalaya in memory 
of his father at Halebid, called Drohagharatta Jinalaya. 
Having it consecrated by Nayakirti, the sacred food 
was sent to the king who was then at Bankapura, the 
northern frontier of the Hoysala kingdom. This 
.reached Vishnuvardhana just as he was returning vic- 
torious from an expedition against Masana, and while 
his queen Lakshmi Devi bad just borne him a son and 
heir. The Jain priests were, therefore, received with 
favour, and the king pleased with the auspicious arrival 
of the priests named his son Vijaya Narasimha, and 
16 
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wished that the Jina in the new temple should be called 
Vijaya P&rsvan&tha. It is this Jain Basadi that is still 
an object of sight to ti-avellers. It is situated a couple 
of furlongs from the great Hoysalesvara temple. From 
this period onward, Vishnuvardhana was chieflj’ engag- 
ed in the north against the chiefs on the frontier for 
the acquisition of Bauavase and Nolambav&di for himr 
self; for in spite of the Mysore records the inscriptions of 
Ssmesvara III show a series of Mandalesvaras in charge 
of Banavase, and a certain Vlra Paudya is said to have 
been ruling from Uchchangidurga over the Nolambavadi 
32,000. It is only in the year a.i>. 1137 that Vishnu- 
vardhana is shown by those records to be the Mahaman- 
dalSsvara in charge of Gangavidi, Nolambavadit and 
Banavase (i.e. the modern State of Mysore). All the 
interim must have been a period of struggle. Ever 
since he was beaten back by the loyal Sinda chief- 
tain, Achugi II, on behalf of Yikramftditya, he must 
have acquiesced in the merely subordinate tx^le of the 
MahAmandalesvara of Gangav&di, which may actually 
have been more than the province itself. At no time, 
howevor, could he have extended his boundaries 
permanently further north than Bankapur in Dharwar, 
for he was hemmed in by the powerful and loyal 
Sindas on the east and the Kadaiiibas on the west. 
Thus KrishnavSni fur the northern boundary of 
Vishnuvardhana must have been about as real as 
Bameswaram in the south. This year a.d. 11:17, or the 
year after, marks another stage in the advance of the 
Hoysala power. Here is a record of the year 1137, 
which sets down his conquests, while another Jain 
record of the same dale recognizes clearly the sub- 
ordinate position of Vishnuvardhana as a feudatory, 
however powerful he be, of Somesvara ITT, Bhuloka- 
malla. The first part of the record is gone and the 
meaning of the first few sentences is not clear. It 
reads : ‘ On his deserting his queens, forsaking his king- 
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dom, and dying in the country near Chehgiri, he took 
possession of the company of Narasinga’s wives, put 
down Angara, trampled on Singalika and, turning in the 
direction of the Ganges, slew the kings of the northern 
countries — the son of King Ereyanga. Having succeeded 
in this expedition to the north, his elephant trampled 
down the army of the Pandya king, ashamed of so 
easy a victory, having defeated Chola and Gau]a in 
terrible great wars. And pursuing Pandya he seized 
Nolambavadi, capturing Uchchangi in a moment, and 
tossing it up as if playing at ball — Kanchi-Gonda. 
Vikrama-Ganga. After that, marching to the Telinga 
country, he captured Indra . . . together with his 
elephants, the wealth gained by his victories and the 
inherited wealth of his family. After that, destroying 
root and branch Masana, who was a torment to the 
country, he wrote down the Banavase 12, 000 in his 
Ea^itha (aocount*book). When the King Vishnu was 
playing as if at tirikal, a kind of pitch and toss, with 
the great Sahya mountains, NTlagiri and ... of what 
account are the others; and what wonder is it that 
he tohk P&nungal in half a second with the Hip of his 
finger . . . killing only with a glance . , . another who 
was taking KiSukftd, he pursued after JayakSsi and 
gained possession of the PalaSigS 12,000 and the . . . 
500. Turning and turning he entered liill-forts going 
farther and farther away as far as the ocean . . . attack- 
ing them again and again, he .sought out the bravest 
in the north and slew them — Vishnuvardhana Deva. 
Whatever countries are considered famous, whatever 
hill-forts are specially desciibed, whatever kings are 
worthy of being reckoned, he subdued and added to 
bis fame throughout the world as far as the limits of 
the four oceans — the glory of the Kshatriya race, the 
brave king Vishnu, 

When that great Kshatriya, entitled to the five 
great drums, Mahamandalesvara (with numerous other 
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titles), a Bhaivava of the last deluge to the Chola race, 
a royal lion to the elephant Chera, a submarine fire 
to the ocean the Pandya race, a wild tire to the sprouts 
of the creeper the fame of the Pallava, a sardula to the 
lion Narasimhavarma, his unshaken fame a lamp into 
which Kalapala and other kings fall like winged white 
ants, the twang of whose bow, putting to flight the 
Anga, Vanga, Kalinga and Simhaja Kings, Kauchipura, 
resounding with his orders as with the sharp sounds 
of drums (named), the wives of hostile kings employed 
in his house as female servants, squeezing in hie 
hands the southern MadhurSpura, having destroyed 
Jananathapura by his G’encral, Kanchi'Gonda-Vikrama- 
Ganga, Vira Vishnu-vardhana Dfeva, protecting under 
his sole umbrella the Gangava^i 96,000, No1amba7£4i 
82,000, and Banavase 12,000, was ruling the Kingdom 
in peace and wisdom.' 

This long recital of his deeds.8bow8 where Yishiiuvard* 
hana had to be most active, and what a long struggle 
it must have cost him before he could have united the 
three separate provinces into one united whole, The 
first portion of this quotation appears quite historical, 
while by the time the composer of the record reached 
the second portion he seems to have worked himself up 
to a high pitch of hyperbole. His activities were all 
required in the north agaiust the more powerful Maha- 
mandalesvaras Jayakesi II, the Kadamba ruler of 
Goa and Hangal, against the Nolaiubas of Uchchangi, 
as Vira Pandya is said to be ruling from the same 
hill-fort his hereditary province of Nolambavadi thirty- 
two thousand in a.d. 1189, and the Sinda chieftains 
of Yelburga, particularly Achugi II. Thus it would 
appear impossible that he ever reached, much less 
conquered, either Kanchi, or Madhura, or Jananathapura 
(Kajamahcndri not Mahabalipuram, or Malingi near 
Tafakad). The conquests of Anga, Vanga, and Kalinga 
are much more remote from the actual. By the year 
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1137, then, Vishouvardhana had bo far succeeded in 
uniting, not beyond dispute as yet, though recognized 
at head-quarters, the whole of the modern Mysore State 
under hie rule. But he did not feel his position sure 
enough to assume the royal dignity. The remaining 
six or seven years of his life he devotes himself to 
securing himself in the northern frontier, where things 
were moving fast towards disruption. 

In the year a.d. 1137 Vishnnvardhana’s capitals 
were respectively Talakad in the south, and Bankapur 
in Dharwav in the north — two fortified places on 
either frontier against the two emperors, one on, either 
side. This same year he performed the royal act of 
tulapurusha, i.e. he weighed himself against gold and 
distributed it among Brahmins and other deserving 
recipients of gifts of charity, About the end of the 
year 1136, he crossed the Tungabhadra and laid siege 
to Hangal, notwithstanding so many previous statements 
as to the conquest of it. This and the fight next year 
at Dv&rasarandra with Jagsddeva indicates that his 
advance in the north was not acquiesced in. 

It ihuBt be remembered here that in the year 1186 
85m@Rvara Bhiildkamalla died, and was succeeded by 
Jagadekamalla in the Chalukya empire, Vishnuvar- 
dhana must have repeated his attempt to profit by 
a succession. This time again he was foiled by the 
loyal MahamandalSsvaras, helped by the Santara prince 
JagaddSva. In 1140 Bitti Deva is again at Bankapura 
ruling the following provinces : Gangavadi 9(3,000, 
Banavase 12,000, Santhaligc 1,000, Hanungal 500. 
Halasige 12,000, Mogelie 300, and the Halve 12. 
Having given away his own country to Brahimns and 
temples and ruling only the foreign couutries he had 
won, be was in residence at BankSpura with the 
Krishna and the three oceans as the boundaries '’of 
his dominions. Here he died in the. year a.d. 1141, 
having fallen short of his ambition only in i?ot having 
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been able to assume the titles of royalty, though he 
was in undoubted enjoyment of the substance of it. 
Vishnuvardhana was succeeded by his son Vijaya Nara- 
simha, who was bom in the year 1133, and crowned at 
his birth, probably because his father lost all his other 
sons, or, at any rate, the son who was already old 
enough to help him in the great work of building up 
a kingdom. 

While through the constant endeavours, often suc- 
cessful though occasionally foiled, of Vishnuvardhana, 
Mysore was rising into a kingdom, the empire of 
which it formed an integral part for centuries was 
fast moving towards disintegration. It is, therefore, 
necessary, before taking up the taie of Narasimha's 
conquests, of his attempts at the conservation of his 
inheritance, to glance at the history nf the Ch&lukya 
empire and the causes which led to its disintegration. 
Yikramaditya's long reign of iifty-two years was one of 
peace essentially, except for an invasion of the Chola 
dominions and for the chock he had to administer to 
the rising ambition of his Hoysala feudatoiy, about 
the end of his reign. Like his predecessors, the> early 
Cb&lukya PulikSsin 11 and the ^Atvahana Gotamiputra 
S&takarni, he had often to carry on war across the 
Narbudda, but even this be does not appear to have 
had to do very often. His empire extended in diagonal 
lines from Broach to Erode and from Mangalore to 
Sitabaldi. This vast territory was parcelled out into 
a number of viceroyalties ; among the viceroys may 
be mentioned in order from the north-west — The 
Sennas or Yadavas with capitals at Sinnar (near 
iiii.sik) and later at Heogiri ; the Siliharas of Northern 
&nd Southern Konkan and of Kolhapur ; next come 
the Kiidambatf of Goa and Hangal ; east of these are 
the Sindas of Y^elburga, the Guttas of GutW in 
Dhaiwar and Battas of Saundatti in Belgaum ; then 
come the dominions under the head-quarters, namely. 
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all the Nizam’s Dominions except the most easterly 
part, the Khamamct division ; and lastly the viceroyalty 
with head-quarters at Sitahaldi. This leaves out Bane- 
vase, Nolambavadi and Gangavadi more or less under 
the Hoysalas, although to the end of Vishnuvardhana's 
life other viceroys continued to be appointed for the 
two former. ,This vast empire passed on to his son 
Somesvara Bhulokamalla in a. d. 1128, thanks to the 
loyal exertions of the Sinda chieftains against the 
southern viceroys. Somesvara died in 1138 and the 
empire passed again to his son, Perma Jagadekaraalla, 
who ruled till a.u. 1150. In this reign comes into notice 
a young man of promise, whose father was governor of 
Tardawadi 1,000, the district round Bijapnr, an alter- 
native capital of the Chalukyas. This was Bijjala. 
He was governor of the same province as his father, 
but later on he becomes sulhciently important to be 
appointed viceroy of Nolambavadi and Banavase, gov- 
erning these provinces by deputies, himself keeping at 
head-quarters, like the Baiyid brothers under the Moghul 
emperor Muhammad Shah. This change in the posi- 
tion aof Bijjala is noticeable under Jagadekamalla, but 
when the latter was succeeded by his brother Taila III, 
he keeps growing in power, tili in 11.56 he becomes 
virtually ruler, though Taila continues nominally emperor 
till A. D. 1163. There is only one explanation for this. 
He is seen named in grants as the commander-in-chief 
of all the forces, an ofiicer never heard of before. 
There was probably a rising of all the more powerful 
viceroys or an anticipation of such a rising, which would 
naturally require a masterhand to deal with the situation. 
ThatYnasterhand not being found on the throne, a wire- 
puller would naturally enough come in. If Bijjala did 
this, nothing else is needed to explain his own appoint- 
ment to the provinces most under dispute. 

About this time on the eastern frontier another enter- 
prising ruler was rising on the horizon of liistory. Since 
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the accession of Vikratna Chola, the eastern ChaUikya 
dominions happened to be neglected somehow, and an 
enterprising chief between the two Ghatukya empires had 
his opportunity. Just within the frontier is the hamlet 
of Anamkonda, the ancestral capital of Beta, the founder 
of the family of the Kakatlyas, who was to become 
famous as the Kakatlyas of Warangal, which his son 
Prola founded and whither he had shifted the capital. 
This Pr5la claims to have defeated Tailappa sometime 
in his reign, and it is very likely that this event 
occurred about a.d. 11.5.5. This external shock, com- 
bined with the internal loss of hold on the Mahamanda- 
lesvaras, must have thrown Tailappa into the arras 
of Bijjala, who for the while proved the saviour. This 
saviour usurped first the power and then the position 
and paraphernalia of the empire. Bijjala, however, 
was not allowed to effect his usurpation undisputed. 
The Sindas were loyal as usual in spite of a close 
family alliance with Bijjala, and the Fandyas were 
equally so. Bijjala and his sons continued in the 
empire from 11(18 to 1183, when a general of Bijjala, 
by name K&ma Dcva or E&vana, bad a son Bomma or 
Brahma. This latter restored the son of Taila III 
under the imperial title of Somesvara lY in 1188, using 
for the purpose the army under his father, who appears 
to have been to the Kalachfirya ruler much what Bijjala 
himself was to Tailappa. Somesvara ruled till a. d. 
1189, and his rule was confined to the southern and 
south-western part of his dominions. A combination of 
some of his chiefs against him and his loyal feudatories 
the Sindas made him retire to the north-west frontier 
of his dominions, and nothing more was heard of him. 
In the scramble for territory that followed, not in an 
orderly Congress of Vienna but by appeal to arms, two 
Powers stood out heirs to the empire, the Yadavas of 
Deogiri and the Hoysalas of Dv&rasamudra, the Kaka- 
iyas of Warangal taking their humble share of the 
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spoil, and the history of the latter will now be 
resumed. 

Narasimha, a tender boy of eight years, supported 
by the remnant of his father’s veteran generals and 
ministers, succeeded to the difficult position of his 
father. He ruled from a.d. 1141 to 1173, a period 
of thirty-two years during which all his exertions were 
required to conserve the dominions bequeathed to him. 
His reign is coeval with those of Jagadekamalla and 
Tails III, and runs into a part of even the Kalachurya 
usurper, Bijjala’s reign. It has been already remarked 
that, although Vishpuvardhaua’s title to Banavase and 
Nolambavadi had been recognized in 1137 to 1138 under 
Sbmesvara III, other imperial officers continued to be 
appointed for the viceroyalty of each of these provinces, 
That the hold of the Hoysalas over these provinces 
was of the slightest is proved by the fact that in these 
localities the earliest Hoysala inscriptions are those 
of Narasimba's son Vita Bell&|a. Nojambav&tji under 
two powerful brothers, Vlra Pandya and Vijaya Pandya, 
after its recovery, and Banavase under a series of 
viceroys, first of the Kadamba family and then of 
others, the last of whom was Bijjala, continued their 
allegiance to the empire. Except an invasion or two 
into these provinces, Narasimha was able to do but 
little; but in one direction his arms were victorious. 
His general Bokkimayya, or Bokana (the Gariida of 
Vishnu), brought under subjection to him the Tuhi, 
the Changalva, the Kongftlva, and Bayalnadu in 1155- 
In 1161, he marched upon Bankapura, which was 
occupied by the Kadambas, and defeated them. It 
was between these dates that Bijj'ala was carrying 
through his scheme of usurpation, and in consequence 
there was a struggle among the southern Powers. At 
first Narasimha seetns to have had the better of 
it against the other viceroys, and then against 
Bijjala himself. It is this opposition to Bijjala on 
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the part of the Sindas and the Pandyas of Nolamba- 
vadi that led to the final conquest and absorption 
by BeUala of Nolambavadi and Banavase. By the 
year 1165, he had a son Knm&ra Bellaia and con> 
tinned to rule till 1173, when he is described as 
‘ a royal swan sporting in the lake of the Andhra 
women, a sun to the lotus faces of the Simhala (Cey- 
lonese) women, a golden zone to the waist of the 
Karnataka women, an ornament stamped with musk 
of the Lata (Gujarati) women, the saffron paste on the 
goblets (the breasts) of the Chola women, a moon to 
the water lilies (the eyes) of Gaula women (a part of 
Bengal), the wave on the ... of the beauty of the 
Bengala women, a bee to the lotuses, the faces of the 
M&lavas.' In addition to the queens Chengala D6vi, 
Eohal& DSvi (mother of Beljaia) and Gu]jal& D6vi, 
he is described as maintaining a harem of 884 
women of good birth. It is no wonder then that he 
died at the early age of forty in the year 1173 unlike 
his father and others of his family, who had been 
trained in a hardier school of discipline than the 
inner apartments of a royal palace. 

Narasimha was succeeded by his son VIra Beli&la, 
whose reign was a comparatively long and vigorous 
one of forty-seven years, a.d. 1173 to 1220. ViraBellala 
II is the actual maker of Mysore, although his grand- 
father deserves credit not only for having laid the 
foundation but also for having carried his project much 
farther than that. Circumstances, however, combined 
to put off the realization of his ideas to the time of his 
grandson, who was quite worthy of such a noble mission. 
Bijjala in the full Hush of his power had created oppo- 
sition to himself in the south, which was the opportunity 
for the Hoysala. Bijjala continued to rule till 1167, when 
he abdicated in favour of his eldest son, who and his 
three brothers ruled the empire till 1183. in succession, 
when Bainma restored the Ch&lukya, Sbmesvara IV. 
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Vlra Bell&]a is found associated with his father’s 
general Tantrapala Hemmadi in the conquest of 
the male chiefs, Kongalva, Changulva and others, who 
were brought into subjection in a.i>. 1168. With the 
year 1174 the references to Chahikya supremacy com- 
pletely disappear, probably, because it tlien appeared 
to the Hoysalas that there was no chance of the 
Cbftlukyas regaining their power, as they well might 
have done, under the Kalachurya Bijjala and his sons. 
This fact notwithstanding, it is remarkable that Vira 
Bellala did not assume the titles and designations of 
royalty. He even recognized the ovet-lordship (in 
A.D. 1178) of Sankama, the third son of Bijjala. It 
was either in this year, or a little before it, that be 
besieged and took possession of Uchchangi Droog, the 
capital of the Pandyas. He appears, however, to have 
restored Yijaya Fandya on his submission to the 
Hoysala authority. This event must have happened 
when the loyal Sindas and the Pandyas were bard 
pressed in the north. Against these the KalachQrya 
usurpers and the powerful southern feudatory Hoysala 
must* have come to an understanding as between 
themselves. This would account for the invasions of 
the Hoysala dominions by Bamma or Brahma, who 
restored Somesvara lY, the last Chalukya, to his an- 
cestral throne in A.n. 1183. This last Chfllukya had 
to betake himself to the south-west of his dominions 
under the increasing pressure put upon him by the 
powerful Yadavas under Billama his own feudatory 
on the north-west, and the rising power of Warangal 
under Prola and his son Pratapa Rudra Deva I. The 
Yadava extension from the north-west and the Hoysala 
extension from the south bring them face to face on 
the banks of the Malprabha and the Krishna. In this 
neighbourhood a battle was fought at Soratur near 
Gadag, where Bhillama Yadhava was finally defeated, 
and the fort of Lokkundi in Dharwar occupied by 
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Vlra BeUaja in a.d. 1190. The fortified places he 
rapidly took this year or before it were — Virata’s 
city (Haugal), Kntngddn, the Matanga Hill, Dora- 
vadi, Gutti, Guttavolalu, Uddare, Haladi, Bandaiuke, 
Bajlare, Sorattlr, Eremberege (Yelbnrga), Halawe. 
Manuve, and Lokkigundi itself (all in the region be- 
tween the present Mysore frontier and the Krishna). 
Before this in 1189 Somesvara IV was defeated pro- 
bably by the Yadavas and no more is heard of him. 
The time was now ripe for Bejl&ja to assume formal 
independence of any suzerain, for there was none, except 
the Yadava Jaitugi who had been defeated with his 
father. The Sindas having been overcome already there 
was no one between the two. Hence, the Malprabha, 
and after its junction the Krishna, became the parting 
line between the Hoysalas in the south and the Yadavas 
of Deogici in the north, and this division continued 
till both were overthrown in succession by M&lik K&fdr 
in A. D. 1810. Vlra Bej]a,|a in A. D. 1191-2, assumed the 
following paramount epithets and titles — * Samasta 
Bhuvana^raya, Sri Prithvivallabha, Maharajadhiraja, 
PararaSsvara and Parama BhatJaraka’, and the’ style 
of ‘ Pratapachakravartin Bhujabala Pratapa Chakra- 
vartin, Hoysala Ch'akravartin, Bhnjabala Pratapa Cha- 
kravartin, and Yadava Chakravartin, and started an era 
in his name. This completes the independence of the 
Hoysalas, although the claim to the whole of Kuntala 
appears mere extravagance. By a.d. 1191-2 Mysore 
as nn independent State had been made, and the rest 
of the Hoysala story belongs to another chapter of South 
Indian history. 

We have thus seen the stages by which a petty 
chief and his descendants in the south-west corner of 
the Ka4nr district worked their way up to the estab- 
lishment of a powerful State, which made its influence 
felt in the history of South India. In this work the 
chiefs displayed not only military ability, but also great 
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diplomatic shrewdness by which, without in the least 
giving cause for the suspicion of disloyalty, they turned 
every circumstance to their advantage and waited till 
they could, without fear of being charged with treachery 
and disloyalty, assume the regal position. In this work, 
political circumstances of the times combined with per- 
sonal skill, and this happy conjunction it was that made 
their course uniformly successful ; for otherwise they 
would have been overthrown beyond recovery by Vikra- 
maditya. Vinayaditya was perhaps a' more active chief- 
tain than his peers, but it was the valuable services of 
his son to the rising sun of the Chalukyas that established 
his claim to the emperor’s gratitude, His son ’Vishtiu 
rendered an even more valuable service to the empire — 
not emperor only — by stopping the advancing tide'of 
the Chola conquest. Through a long period of activity 
he was able to gain imperial recognition to the rule 
of modern Mysore, This, however, had to be made 
good as against other ambitious but loyal chieftains, 
who were overthrown during the usurpation in the em- 
pire. This was taken advantage of by Vira Beljaia, as 
has been pointed out already, who gave the coup de gr&cc 
and stood in the plenitude of power as the ' Emperor 
of the south ’ — merely the south of the western Cbft- 
lukya empire. and nothing more as yet. There is 
still the expansion of the Hoysala empire, which goes 
so far as to establish an alternative capital near 
Srirangam, and then comes the fall, not in the usual 
course, but through the intervention of a disturbing 
element, the Muhammadan invasion of the Dekhan. 
That is a century hence and falls in the reign of an 
ill-fated Vira Belldla. 



CHAPTEE IX 
VISHN U VA EDHA NA 

In the ‘ Making of Mysore ’ I have dwelt somewhat 
fully upon the aspect of this great ruler of Mysore 
as an empire-builder, I have, however, hardly touched 
upon the great change that came over him in the course 
of his royal career, which led to his conversion from 
Jainism to Vaishnavaism. I propose in this chapter to 
deal with this side of his character, and thus describe 
the religious condition of Mysore in his days. 

Before proceeding to deal with this question, one or 
two common heresies regarding the particular form of 
worship followed by the disciples of Elmanuja have to 
be disposed of. It was Bishop Caldwell whc gave 
currency to the idea that Eamanuja was the founder 
of Vishnu worship and that the Alvftrs were his dis* 
ciplea. Caldwell could be pardoned readily, if the late 
professor Seshagiri Sastriar of the Presidency college, 
with much of the results of research that Caldwell 
had not before him, could bold the same opinion and 
identify the Vallabha D3va of the days of PeriySlvar 
with Ati Vira Eama Pandyau, a. d, 1503, and bring 
other Alvars later in point of time. Professor Julien 
Vinson of Paris, following in the wake of these, with 
much more reasonable excuse in his favour than the late 
Professor, believes that Vaishnavism began about the fif- 
teenth or the sixteenth centuries. The Chola inscrip- 
tions published by Dr. Hultzsch in his latest volume 
(Vol. III. P. II.,) effectively dispose of Caldwell’s 
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contention and a fortiori of those that follow in his foot- 
steps. Mr. Venkayya, in his report to the Government 
last year (1904), refers to one inscription in the Tripli- 
cane temple of the time of the Pallavas, thereby proving 
the existence of the temple in Pallava times. If further 
proofs were wanted in this matter one has but to look 
for them. The ^ilappadhikaram, a Tamil Kavya of 
the second century of the Christian Kra (the most 
unfavourable estimate of its antiquity placing it in 
the seventh century a.d.), refers to the Vishnu tem- 
ples at Srirangam, Triuppati and Tirumalirunajolai. 
Coming up from them, Paramesvara Varman Pallava 
(regarded by Dr. Hultzsch as the second of the name) 
built the temple Paramesvara Vinnagaram (Uiagalan- 
dha Permal Koil) in Conjevaram. The period of the 
Pallava ascendency in Southern India must have been 
the period of great Hindu activity in religion, as 
against the rival faiths of the Jina and the Buddha. 
This was exactly the period of the great temple 
builders, and several temples dedicated alike to Siva and 
Vishpu in South India owe their existence to this 
dynasty. Simha Vishnu or Narasimha Varman, other- 
wise Mah&malla, was the builder of the rock-cut temples 
at Mahabalipuram (the Seven Pngodas) and he was the 
rival contemporary of Pulikesin II, wliosi^ court Ywan 
Cbwang (Hiuen Thsang) visited in his travels through 
India. Ki5chengsn, a Chola who must have preceded 
the Pallavas, built temples to Vishnu and ^iva in close 
proximity often, so that from the sevenlh century onward 
^aivaisin and Vaiahnavaism developed side by side 
and were alike patronized by the royalties of those 
days. 

Through all this time, however, Mysore remained 
generally Jain. The Ganga rulers appear to have been 
Jains, although the Kongu chronicle states that the 
great Ranganatha temple at Srirangapatam was built- 
in the days of the later Ganga rulers. There are records. 
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however, of the existence of Siva and Vishnu temples, 
endowed by individual sovereigns of the Ganga dynasty. 
In the days of Visbnuvardhana a temple manager of 
the Siva temple at Maddur {alias Sivapura) claimed 
a plot of land on the strength of a copper-plate grant of 
Siva Mara II. (Girc. a.d. 750). There are similar 
references to Vishnu temples. This Sivamara's father, 
Sri Parasha Muttarasa, is referred to as a worshipper 
at the feet of Narayana. Thus then we see Vaishna- 
vaism as a religion was in existence long before the days 
of Eamanuja, however much he may have reformed, 
altered or added to it. 

The advance of the Chola Power in South India 
marks the advance also of the Saiva religion, as most of 
the sovereigns were of the Saiva persuasion and richly 
endowed the temples, which either they themselves built 
or which were already in existence, although occasional 
grants were made and existing grants confirmed to the 
Vaishnava temples. About A. D. 1000, therefore, there 
was fresh vigour in religious development, partly because 
the struggle against the Jains had become somewhat 
keener, and partly because the work of the saints, 
Saiva and Vaishnava, had borne fruit in the increased 
attention to religion. It was while this religious 
ferment was beginning to operate that the Chola 
conquest of Mysore began. This conquest, which 
gradually gave the Gangavadi 96,000 and the great 
part of Nolambavadi 32,000 to the Gholas, brought 
the Saivism of the Cholas and the Jainism of the 
Chalukyas face to face in the Mysore country. Nol- 
ambavadi had been lost practically to the Chalukyas 
before the days of Ahavanialla Somesvara, so that 
the continual wars in this part of the frontier had 
also a religious element in it. When Vishunvardhana, 
therefore, came to take part in the politics of Mysore, 
the country was in the unsettled state of religious 
debate. Jainism was generally in the ascendant, while 
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there was a considerable following for the ^aivas and 
Yaishnavas as well. 

It was while matters were in this state that the 
Brahman youth of Conjevaram succeeded to the 
Vaishnava apostolic seat at Srlrangam of his great 
grand-father Alavandar. This young man was Rama- 
nuja, who, born in the year 987 Saka, was to become 
the great reformer of India, and whose disciples hold 
much of the country south and north. Having put 
away his wife and assumed the robes of an ascetic, 
he spent the best part of his days in teaching the 
Vaishnavas of Srlrangam. In his vedantic teachings 
he had often to criticize other schools of thought in 
religion which naturally made him a few enemies, 
though, if we can judge of the man by his works, he 
must have been far from a militant preacher. An 
impertinent and half-blasphemous remark of one of 
his disciples in reply to a challenge sent out by a 
doughty daiva champion jeopardized R&mAnnja's posi- 
tion in Srlrangam. The erring disciple placed himself 
in the position of the inoffensive preceptor and sent 
the tatter for asylum into the Mysore country — the 
land of toleration. Here Ramanuja spent, according 
to the Guruparamparai , twelve years before he was 
brought to the notice of Bitti Devil, then gradually 
becoming master of the Gangavadi 9(1,000, I'he sincere 
piety and the persuasive eloquence of Ramanuja’s 
teaching must have prevailed with the king, for he 
became a convert to the Vaishnava faith about a. d. 
1116. Bitti Deva thenceforward continued in the same 
persuasion under the title Vishnuvardhana, 

The account of this apparently siiuple incident has 
come down to us in a variety of ways. The Vaishnava 
accounts say that while at Saligrara Ramanuja’s stock 
of N&mam (the kaolin-clay used as the face mark by 
the Vaishnavas) was spent, and that he was in diffi- 
culties as to what to do, when he dreamt of a hill 
17 
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of that earth near Melukoje. Thither he went and 
on his way he found B^ti Deva (Vitala Devaraya) in 
camp at TondanBr. This latter had a daughter, who 
was possessed by evil spirits, and all Jain incantations 
having failed to lay the ghost, Kamannja brought 
about a successful exorcism, which convinced Bitti 
Beva of his superiority. He became a Vaishpava and 
after successful disputation in Bitti Deva’s presence 
Ramanuja had a whole body of Jain ascetics and 
laymen ground in an oil mill, which is even now 
pointed out at Moti Talab (Tondanur). 

The Jain account states that the king was influ- 
enced by Ramanuja through one of his queens to 
become a Vaishpava. He resisted the temptation for 
a long time ; but when, owing to the loss of a Anger 
of his right hand in war, the Jain ascetics declined 
io dine with him, he forthwith became a Vaishpava. 

Of these two versions the latter must be stamped 
as false entirely, because Vishpuvardhana was an 
eminently sensible man, treated his Jain wife, minis- 
ters and subjects with great consideration. His wife, 
the first at least, who after his conversion was a* Jain 
to the day of her death, and her Basadi, the 
Savati Ghan4avarapa Basti at Sravana Belgola, is 
evidence of her religion. His daughter Hariale was 
a Jain. More than this, his right-hand man in the 
work of founding a kingdom, the great General 
Gangaraja in whose memory was built the Droha- 
gharatta Jinalaya at Halebid, was also a Jain of 
eminence ; for the inscriptions say that, by restoring 
Jain temples in the kingdom, he made it resemble 
Kopana or Koppal in the Nizam’s Dominions. It could 
not, therefore, be that he became a Vaishpava by any 
underhand dealing, nor could he have had any parti- 
cular dislike of Jainism as such. 

The other version simply brings in a miracle to 
explain an ordinary event in the life of a great man. 
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In those days it was the custom for eminent divines, 
Jain, Hindu or Buddhist, to discourse upon religious 
topics under the presidency of the great laymen — 
kings or rulers of provinces. We have numbers of 
references to it in the Shimoga inscriptions. Very 
probably Rfimanuja held such a discourse, and ground 
down in the mill of his logic the arguments of his 
rivals. The oil mill affair could have been no more 
than this, for even if Ramanuja should have been so 
minded, Bitti Deva could hardly have permitted it, 
if not out of clemency, at least out of policy. With 
hie wife, and his generals, and councillors all Jains, it 
would have been the height of folly in him to have 
done so. It is, therefore, nothing more nor less than 
a boastful assertion of triumphant success on the part 
of the Vaishnavas of a succeeding generation. Nor 
were they-^the only sinners in this particular. 

We read in an inscription of about i..D. 1128 at Sra* 
vana Befgola that the Jain Akajanka achieved a similar 
feat. The Bauddhs of Kanchi to get rid of the Jains, 
challenged their great teacher Akalanka, from Sudha- 
pura bi Sd^e in North Kanara, to a disputation under 
Himasitala A. D. 855. Having once before defeated 
the Buddhists on behalf of the Vira daivas, he went 
forth confidently and having, after days of argu- 
mentation had the better of the debate, Himasitala 
ordered them to be ground in oil mills. Akalanka, 
true to his character, as the preceptor of the Ajivakas 
interceded, and got them banished to Ceylon and other 
distant islands. Strangely enough after this general 
destruction of the Buddhists by the Jains, we hear of 
Buddhists as governors of provinces even ; to wit 
Buddhamitra, governor of Ponparri near Eamanad in 
the reign of Kulottunga II. 

The oil mill incident was an accepted embellishment 
in handing down the accounts of these disputations, of 
which there must have been a number going on at 
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different places simultaneously. That it is impossible 
that either Vishnuvardhana or his successors could 
have sanctioned amy such thing, is borne out by a 
number of incidents in their history. It was from 
the royal residence at Melkote that Vishnuvardhana 
makes a grant to the 6aiva temple, at Cb&mund 
Hill. He does receive the ‘holy food’ presented by 
the Jains after the consecration of the JinSlaya at 
Halebid, and directs the image to be named Vijaya 
Parsvanatha in honour of his victory. He honours 
Sri Pala Trividya Deva (the Jain controversialist) and 
even appoints him tutor to his children. It was 
about this time that the Vira 6aiva (the so-called 
Lingayat) sect comes into prominence, so that in the 
course of the century Jainism was subjected to the 
simultaneous attacks of the Yaishnavas from the south 
and the Vira Saivas from the north. The manner in 
which the Hoyasals — rulers and ministers alike — dealt 
with these rival sects is a supreme instance of their 
religious policy from which more modern rulers might 
learn lessons of wisdom. Here is the historical ac- 
count of the foundation of the temple at Hanribar : 
‘ The great minister, the setter up of the Chola, Vira 
Narasimha Duva Polalvadandanatha caused to be made 
a temple for the god Harihava, shining with one 
hundred and fifteen golden Kalasas.’ The object of 
building the shrine was to reconcile the opposing sects 
of the ^aivas and the Vaishruivas. ‘ Some saying that 
beside Hari there is no god on earth, and some 
saying that besides Hara there is no god in the 
earth, in order to remove the doubts of mankind, was 
assumed with glory in Kudalur the one form of Hari- 
hara. May he with affection preserve us. The cele. 
brated Siva acquired the form of Vishnu, Vishnu 
acquired the great and famous form of Siva, in order 
that this saying of the Veda might be fully estab- 
lished, in Kudal there stood forth in a single form. 
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praised by the world Harihara — may he protect the 
earth’ ‘ The renowned Vaishnava Chakravarti, this cele- 
brated Polalvadandadeva, is the only one who obtained 
SQCcess with the collyrium of merit ; if not how 
could he successfully accjuire the treasure to create 
the lofty mansion of Harihara, shining with a hundred 
golden Kalasas ? Formerly Hcrmmadi Kaja wanted 
to make a temple for Harihara, but stopping him 
in a dream, saying : “ A faithful one will be born 
hereafter who will make my abode, you stop,” and 
Harihara having with affection said : “ you only make 
my temple in a suitable manner, Polalva,” he made 
it.' This achievement of a Vaishnava minister in re- 
conciling the two opposing sects is a unique instance 
of a breadth of view in religion, which is hard to find 
elsewhere at the time. 

This was the feat of one of a class of persons, 
rulers and ministers, who have been devoted Yaish- 
navas. Vishnuvardhana after his conversion, perhaps 
through the course of his career, built temples 
dedicated to N&r&yana — at any rate endowed them 
richly.— such as Vira NftrSyana at Talakftd, Vljaya 
Narayana at Belur, KIrti Narayana at Bannilr. In 
his progress through his dominions he had taken 
pains to inquire into the condition of these and other 
foundations, and saw that they were restored to their 
former position of eminence as places of worship. 
He did not in this show any partiality to one sect or 
the other. His general (rangaraja endowed Jain 
temples equally with the sanction of his master, as the 
several donations to Jain temples by this general and 
other Jain devotees would show. This example was 
followed by his successors, equally well whether they 
were Vaishnava or ^aiva for some of them were of 
the latter persuasion also. 

Thus then it is clear that in the matter of religion, 
this Vaishnava Constantine, Vishnuvardhana, as the 
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disciples of Ramanuja took delight in calling him, 
■was far from being a sectarian, No attempt was 
made at any uniformity of religious belief, and the 
policy of the rulers was the most liberal that could be 
imagined. If other states and rulers had maintained 
this neutrality in religion the world over, the world 
would have been saved many bloody ware. Had 
Vishnuvardhana and his successors adopted any other 
policy in religion, they would have shown a fatuity 
which might have ruined them. That they deliber- 
ately adopted this policy of religious neutrality speaks 
much for their statesmanship. 



CHAPTEE X 
BIJ.TALA 

It has been pointed out in the chapter on the making 
of Mysore that the kingdom could be regarded as 
such only after a.d. 1193. almost in the middle of 
the reign of Vira-Bellala. Vishnuvardhana had made 
it in a way ; but it required the energy and enterprise 
of his grandson before his rule could be regarded as 
complete. The credit of consolidation belongs to Vlra- 
BeU&la, who succeeded his father on the twenty-second 
July A.B. 1173. 

The Karnfttaha, or the Chalukya Empire, stretched 
out southwards from the 8&tpura mountains to the 
end of the Dekhan plateau, and had been divided into 
a Dtunber of governorships, each under a Mahaman* 
dal^vara, with more or lees of other authority vested 
in him, according to the character of the official and 
the degree of favour enjoyed by him at court. Of 
these potentates those round about the head-quarters 
of the emperor were more under imperial authority, 
and were usually loyal, as a virtue, perhaps, of neces- 
sity. Whether this was actually so or not, we have 
references to a southern treasury of the empire and 
by inference other .treasuries likewise. Each of these 
larger divisions appears to have had a common fisc and 
included a number of provinces. An attempt had 
evidently been made to bring the frontier viceroys 
under the direct control of the head-quarters officers 
by the appointment of a board of control, whose chief 
functions appear to have been financial, thus bringing 
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the sinews of war beyond the absolate disposal of the 
viceroys. This, we see, was the practice under the 
usurper Bijjala, and it lets us thus into the secret of 
his elevation to the empire. 

Bijjala’s father, Permmadi, was governor of Tarda- 
vadi 1,000 district round Bijapur under Somesvara 111 
Bhulokamalla (a. d. 1128). His son was Bijjala, who 
may have succeeded to his father’s estate of gov- 
ernor of the Tardavadi 1,000. Whether he did so or 
not, he is beard of about the end of the reign of 
the emperor Jagadekamalla II (1138-49) with no 
official titles ; but ‘ his servant ’ Vijaya Pandya was 
ruling the Nojaiiibavadi 32,000. As inscriptions of 
Vfra Pandya are met with up to a. d. 1148, the 
inscriptions referred to above must be about the 
end of Jagadilkamalla's reign. It is in his reign that 
Bijjala rises into importance, and what is more be is 
found busy on tho very frontier which was fast pass- 
ing out of the emperor’s hands. The Hoysalas had 
made themselves masters of the Gangavildi (which is 
not included in the ‘ Southern Treasury,’) for some 
time ; but their claims to the provinces of Banavase 
and Noj^mbavadi were very strongly contested by the 
Muhaniandalcsvaras themselves and by the emperor. 
It was against these two sets of rivals that Vlra 
Beljala had to make good his claim. ‘ 

Of these Nolambavadi had surely fallen under the 
Chola power. The fact that Chalukya inscriptions of 
an earlier period are absent, and the Chola inscriptions 
are found in the province shows the Chola hold upon 
the province. The Pandyas of Nolambavftdi were as 
forward as the Hoysalas to render service against the 
Cholas and had earned the gratitude of Vikrama- 
ditya — no less than their compeers and relatives, the 
Hoysalas. Thenceforw'ard the dynasty of viceroys, the 
Pandyas of Uchchangi ruled from their hill-fort the 
province so recently recovered from the Cholas. When 
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we come to the reign of Vira Bellala, two generations 
of I^n^yas had ruled after the brother of Itukkap&Ia 
the father-in-law of Vishnuvardhana’s father ErSyanga. 
When Bijjala appears on the scene, Vira-Pandya, one 
of the most powerful of the dynasty, was in power, 
which was about to pass to his younger brother Vijaya 
Pandya. 

The neighbouring province of Banavase had long 
been under the empire. Vikramaditya had himself 
been viceroy under his father, and when he became 
emperor, his younger brother Jayasiiuha was viceroy. 
So that this had come to be regarded as the premier 
province of his empire. Whatever was the reason for 
it, upon the loyalty of the viceroy of this province 
depended the imperial authority over the provinces 
belonging to the southern treasury. When Bijjala 
emerges into the full light of history, we hear of him 
as the viceroy of the two provinces, ruling by deputies. 
This must have come about somewhat in this wise: 
Bijjala mast have shown great administrative capacity 
which included in it great military ability, as governor 
of his, hereditary province of Ta^&wadi, which must 
have been too narrow a sphere for the full display of 
his faculties. Either to put them to the best use or 
to get rid of them, he was entrusted with the duty 
first of all of watching and counteracting the machi- 
nations of the southern viceroys — perhaps as the fiscal 
officer sent out by the emperor. This would explain 
why, while claiming the Pandya for his servant, he 
appears without official titles of his own. This supe- 
rior position he was able to turn to account, when 
later on Jagadekamalla was succeeded in the empire 
by his brother Taila III. Under the latter he grew 
to be so useful and loyal that he was called to the 
head-quarters to help the emperor, governing Banavase 
and Nolambavadi by deputies. These deputies, what- 
ever their loyalty, he subordinates and keeps under 
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the eyes of the emperor, and that is himself by send- 
ing out five commissioners to control ostensibly the 
finances of the southern treasury. By so doing he 
keeps the most turbulent of these viceroys well in hand. 

Unfortunately for the empire there arises the new 
power of the Kftkatlyas of Wftrangal, and Bijjala’s 
activity, so successful in' the south, is wanted in the 
north-east, the more so, as the new power under Prola 
inflicted a defeat upon the empire in a. d. 1155. 
Bijjala’s name has been handed down to us with the 
stigma of cruelty and persecution attached to it ; first, 
because of his usurpation, and next because of his per- 
secution of the so-called Lingayets and their founders. 
Both these charges against him have to be carefully 
examined in the dry-light of history before the verdict 
is pronounced by the historian. Bijjala does not 
appear to have used any cruelty in his ascent to 
power, though no doubt he made a very skilful use of 
the advantage of bis position and the adverse circum- 
stances of the empire. He was not alone in this. 
Every viceroy tried to take advantage of the troubles 
into which the empire was thrown, while Bijjala 
ought to be given credit for having early observed the 
trend of affairs and for having made a successful attempt 
to stop the flowing tide of disruption. Exposed as 
it was to simultaneous attacks of the powerful Cholas 
in the south and the Chalukyas in the east, the 
empire was preserved from dismemberment through 
the genius of Vikramaditya. If it did not break up 
immediately after his death, it was because the enemy’s 
powers were otherwise engaged, and the Mahaman- 
dalesvaras of Vikramaditya remembered with gratitude 
his services to them. Nevertheless, the tendencies were 
there and, with each advance of the viceroys, other 
powers were rising on the horizon. The Hoysala 
activity in the south and the Kakatlya exertions in 
the east were kept under control by Bijjala taking 
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advaotage of the counteracting forces. This naturally 
led him on to the pinnacle of power, and it was only 
when he found that there was no possibility of keeping 
up the phantom of an emperor that he assumed 
imperial state. In one sense, therefore, he might be 
regarded as the benefactor of the empire, not emperor 
of course, in keeping it half a century longer than its 
appointed time. To him also probably belongs the 
credit of organizing the imperial resources and of 
bringing the viceroys under control by placing them 
under financial control from head-quarters. For it is 
in hie reign that we see the five Karanatus being 
sent out to keep a watch over the doings of the 
viceroys of Bauavase and probably of other trouble* 
some provinces as well. 

In the religious aspect of the question again Bijjala 
had been brought to the notice of posterity only by 
the religious literature of the Vira-^aivas, mostly 
composed centuries after the time they treat of. In 
these he is held up naturally enough to execration. 
But inscriptions of his time in the Shimoga district— 
partiQularly at Balagamv4 — throw a curious light upon 
the much-abused man and the ruler. On the one 
hand the inscriptions point to a far greater control 
over the viceroys, as grants have to be made with 
permission from head-quarters or at least obtain sanc- 
tion when made. On the other hand, the lands and 
other grants made to ^laiva, Vaishnava and Jain 
shrines are all placed under the control of the leading 
men of all persuasions. The place was sacred alike 
to all three of these. In a. d. 1162, while Bijjala 
had made himself supreme, his viceroy was Kasyapa, 
with whom no one can be compared ‘ in taking sole 
charge of a country ruined by the administration of 
others and bringing it into prosperity’. ‘ With the per- 
mission of that great one, Barmmarasa was governing 
the Banavasenad.’ 
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‘ The royal inspectors were the five Karanams — 
Sridhara Nayaka, Achana Nayaka, Cbattimayya Na- 
yaka, Malliyana Nayaka and Tikkamayya Nayaka : — 
these shone like the five senses to king Bijjala 
Deva’ — all ‘benevolent to others, powerful as the ocean, 
in ministerial skill unmatched, bold as fierce lions, 
able in detecting frauds, superior to all opposition, 
their great fame like the sound of the turya (a 
musical instrument), strengthened with all manner of 
self-acquired merit, devoted to the faith of the 
Isvara, — these Karanams were great.’ Barmmarasa's 
great minister was KavidSva. 

‘ While all these, united in the enjoyment of 
peace and wisdom, were one day discoursing on 
Dharnuna, Bijjala Maharaja having come there, in 
order to subdue the southern region, encamped 
in Ba{agamv4, Ka4appya Nfiyaka rising and stand- 
ing in front of his Mah&raja, folding his lotus hands 
said, “ DSva, a petition ”, and spoke as follows : 
“ The southern Kgdara is the means of the abso- 
lution of sin, the very presence of Siva manifested 
to all the citizens, visibly displaying all the >glory 
of the Erita Yuga. Besides this, its matha is like 
the ancient Kamatha (tortoise) a support of all the 
world.” 

‘ Descended in the line of the gurus of that Matha, 
the disciple of Gautamacharya, is Varna Sakti Munis- 
varacharya.’ ‘ Therefore were the Deva to perform in 
that Matha some work of merit, it will endure as 
long as the sun and moon.’ 

‘ On his saying thus, the King Bijjala taking it to 
mind — for the decoration of the God Dakshipa Keda- 
resvara, for gifts of food to the ascetics, for gifts of 
learning, for repairs to the temple, and for satisfying 
the good and the beloved, — in his sixth year, etc., at 
the time of the sun’s eclipse, washing the feet of 
Gautamacharya's disciple Varna S&kti Pandita Deva, 
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made a grant.’ ‘ On the same day as this he made 
grants to other ^iva temples as well. 

Several others of his viceroys and governors were 
staunch Saivas and Vaishnavas who built and en- 
dowed Siva and Vishnu temples, the greatest among 
the latter having been Keiava Dandanayaka. A ruler 
who could not merely tolerate, but also actively parti- 
cipate in benefactions to the religious institutions of 
the rival sects could not be charged with persecution 
without ample evidence. It does not matter for the 
question, whether this was out of sincere toleration or 
as a matter of policy to keep the viceroys well dis- 
posed towards him. This would appear the more re- 
markable in Bijjala, when it is remembered that the 
time was one of great religious activity. The Vaish- 
navaism of B&m&nuja was gaining strength in the south 
and on the border of Mysore some of the sects, 
the Pafiupata, K&pftlika, K&l&mukha, etc., of the Saivas 
were strong. What was more, VamadSva Pandita, 
the disciple of G-autam&chftrya, was the most impor- 
tant figure, often called in inscriptions the Bajaguru, 
''and ia the inscriptions at Bal]igamv6, he is shown up 
as a prominent teacher in whom is placed so much 
faith by Government and people alike, that the endow- 
ments to temples, 6aiva, Vaishnava. Jaina, etc,, arc 
placed in his charge. While Bijjala was strengthen- 
ing the imperial hold upon the viceroys, local govern- 
ments appear to have been working with great vigour 
as well — the pattanaswamis or town mayors playing 
a very important part at the head of their town 
councils. The fact which Mr. Bice notices of Jlna 
images having been pared down into Lingams must 
have been of a later time when the so-cailed Lingayels 
or Vira ^aivas, got the upper hand in those regions ; 
for we see that in the next generation the struggle on 


1 102 of Shikarpiir, Epigraphia Carnitakn, vol. vii. 
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the border land is not between the Jains and the 
^aivas but between the Vaishnavas and the latter. 
In this struggle again the rulers showed a commend- 
able spirit not merely of toleration, but also of an 
attempt at reconciliation, the direct outcome of which 
policy is the Harihara temple at Harihar. 

Thus in religion and equally so in administration, 
Bijjala and his sons, who followed in succession, pursued 
a conciliatory policy which kept the turbulent viceroys 
under control and their administration, strong and 
popular. Ahavamalla, the last of them, charged his 
viceroys of treasuries thus : ‘ Govern the country 
which is the treasury of the south like a father.’ One 
Kesava Nayaka ruled so well under his Government, 
that none was conceited, none conspicuous in splendour, 
none in opposition, none clamouring for induenoe, 
none creating a disturbance, none who was in suffer- 
ing, no enemies filled with anger, and none who re- 
ceiving titles bad his head turned by the songs of 
poets! Though a usurper Bijjala was able to retire 
in favour of his sons and let them succeed peacefully, 
a contingency very often not met with in rulerff even 
of the most undoubted succession. His assassination 
which appears to have been a fact must have been 
brought about by some private misunderstanding and, 
if such scandal could be believed in, had been brought 
about by a liason with the minister Basava’s sister 
who is credited with an immaculate conception, by 
the Basava and Channa Basava Puranas, the outcome 
of which was the Younger Basava or Channa Basava. 
This would also account for the main plank of reform 
of the Lingayats — the re-marriage of widows. 

During all this period of usurpation in the empire, 
the Hoysala activity appears to have been carefully 
checked; and through much of this period, Narasimha, 
ably seconded as he was by his father's viceroys and 
his son Kuraara Bellala, had to be content with the 
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Gangav&di 96,000. Any activity, noticeable at all, was 
against the petty chiefs, the Kongalvas and other 
hill-chiefs of the western frontier. When Vira-Bellala 
came to the throne in a. d. 1173, he had to begin 
to work on the lines of his grandfather Vishnuvard- 
hana, while the empire had passed to Rayamucari 
Sovi-Deva. 



CHAPTER XI 

MYSORE UNDER THE WODEYARS 

This chapter is an historical outline of the origin and 
growth of the State of Mysore under the present 
dynasty up to the time of Haidar 'All. This period of 
the history ' of Mysore is hardly touched at all in 
any history except in that by Colonel Wilks, who 
was not in possession of the historical material now 
available to the student of history. The errors he 
has fallen into are rather serious but quite excusable 
in one who wrote so early in the century as he did, 
and who obtained all the information then possible. 
The publication of the volumes of inscriptions in 
Mysore by Mr. Rice is likely to throw a flood of 
light upon Mysore history and that of some, other 
contemporary kingdoms. This and the lately publish- 
ed works of Minister Tirumala Iyengar are the main 
authorities on which this paper rests for its informa- 
tion. The history of Mysore in Kannada prose com- 
piled at the direction of his late Highness, though, 
not of much value as an historical composition, is 
still of use as supplying fuller information on what 
is otherwise found to be the truth. It is not as an 


' 1 refer to two works — The Palae$ History end Wilks’ History. 

The Palace History is » CiinareBc uompilation from the VamiSvali 
and other MS records in the palace. It was compiled at the instance 
of His late lamented Highness Sri ChannarajeDdra WodSyar, It is 
based on traditions of a more or less reliable character. 

The Historical Skelchss of South India by Wilks is referred to in 
the chapter as Wilks' History. 
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authoritative composition that I write this chapter on 
Mysore. It is only a small contribution, which may 
eventually lead to the writing of a good history of 
Mysore, of which this is but an imperfect sketch of 
a period covering nearly two centuries. 

In the epoch making battle of Talikota, in which 
the Musalmans and the Hindus contended for supre- 
macy in southern India, and which ended in the 
complete victory of the Muhammadan coalition, the 
emperor Rama Raja, the last real one, fell. His 
only surviving brother Hiri Thnmaraja fled with the 
wreck of the array to Vijayanagar, and finding it 
impossible to sustain himself any longer there against 
the conquerors, he shifted his capital to Ghanagiri 
(Penukon^a). Here he died leaving three sons, Sriranga 
Rayal, Rama Raja, and Venkafapati B>lya. The divi- 
sion of the empire was made during the father’s 
lifetime in accordance with which, Sriranga Rayal 
ruled from PeQukon4a, nominally at least, the whole 
of the Telugu country ; Rama Raja had for his share 
the Kanna4a country with his capital at Srirangapatna ; 
Ven'ka^pati Raya ruled from Chandragiri* over the 
largest portion as would appear, namely, over the Tonda, 
Chola, and Pandya Man^alams. But that this rule 
was anything more than nominal is matter for doubt 
as will appear from the sequel. As it was, however, 
the Vijayanagar empire extended from the banks of 
the northern Pennar, if not the Tungafahadra to Cape 
Comorin, and was divided in 1507 into the viccroyal- 
ties of Penukonda, Ginjee, Tanjore, Madura, Channa- 
patua, and brirangapatna, the first one and perhaps 
nominally the whole under Sriranga Rayal, the next 
three under Venkatapati Raya, and the last two under 
Rama Raja.* 


18 


1 Chikka Dtva Raja Vam$dvaH. pp, 1-lG. 
^ Wilks’ History, vol, i, p, 69. 
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About this time, Sciranga Bayal died without issue, 
and Bama Baja also followed leaving Tirumal Baya, his 
eon, a minor ; so that the whole empire devolved upon 
Venkatapati Baya. Tirumal Bftya lived with his uncle, 
leaving at Srirangapatna as vice-regent Bemati Bevati, 
or Timati Venkata the general of Bama Baja. The 
viceroys, aware of the weakness of the central author- 
ity, bore the yoke rather lightly and waited for 
an opportunity to shake it off, when an incident hap- 
pened to accelerate the natural tendencies to disrup- 
tion. This incident is reported by |Tirumala Aiyan- 
gar, who lived in the latter half of the seventeenth 
and the earlier half of the eighteenth centuries, 
occupying all along a commanding position in the 
courts of successive rulers of Mysore as follows : ‘ The 
Madura Naik revolted and Venkatapati BSya sent 
his nephew (probably now a major} to put down the 
revolt. Instead of doing this, his plain duty, Tirumala 
Baya received bribes from the rebellious satrap and 
marched with all his army to Srirangapatna, thereby 
bringing on himself a deserved retribution and show- 
ing to onlookers the hollowness of the enir\ire,’‘ 
It was under these circumstances that there arose a 
particularly clever ruler in Mysore, who turned them 
all to his advantage and laid the foundation of the 
present Mysore State. 

We shall now proceed to inquire who this person- 
age was and what his position. There seems to have 
been in use in the territory of Mysore (and even out- 
side it) ever since the dawn of history the designation 
of Wodeyars signifying a certain feudal status. What 
the amount of the land was, the possession of which 
gave this honorific title to the possessor, is very bard 
to determine now. There have been Wodeyars whose 
possessions varied iiom a village or two to thirty 

> CIMka Dcfti Jinja Vijayam, ini Canto; Ckihla Dcta Baja VamiS- 
vali, pp. 
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or forty. The Wo^eyar of Karoogahally * owns himself 
master of only one village ; and Eaja Wodeyar of 
Mysore about the same time was lord of twenty-three 
villages.* But the term Wodeyar is also largely used 
in another sense being merely equivalent to ‘lord’. 
This is the term used in addressing priests among 
the Lingayets. It may be a combination of both 
when applied to the members of the ruling family. 
But Yadu Raya is said to have been requested by 
his wife to assume this title as a mark of gratitude 
to a Lingayet priest who helped him in taking posses- 
sion of Mysore from the usurper Dalawsy Maranftyaka.® 
Whatever may be the value of this story, the title 
seems to have retained both the above meanings as 
applied to the Mysore family. 

This family traces its descent from a certain Yadu 
Bftya who is believed to have reigned from 18110 to 
1423. He is said to have come to this provinoo from 
Bw&raka. The object of his journey to Mysore with 
his brother Krishna is differently given by different 
authorities; some giving the worship of god N4ra- 
yana of Melukote as the object, and others that of 
the goddess Chamundi of the Mysore Hill. Whatever 
the motive of these brothers, they appear to have 
been fugitive princes of the lately overthrown Hoysala 
family which had its capital at Dwaravati ithe modern 
Halebid), or of that of tho Kakatlyas of Warangal which 
claimed to belong to the Chandra Vinusa as well,* 
But Wilks mentions them as Yadava fugitives from 
the court of Vijayanagau, which seems very likely. 
They came to Mysore where circumstances favoured 

1 Chikka Deva Raja VamiavaU, p. IG. 

* Thirty-three villages according to Wilks {vide vol. i, p, 21, footnote). 

3 Palace History, p, 16. 

* This view seems to receive support from the author of copper pJato 
No. 64 of Srirangapatna. 

Vide page 83 translation. 

Epigraphia Carniiaka, vol. i, part 1. 
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their founding a family. Here again accounts differ, 
but the one given in the Palace History looks more 
probable than that of Wilke. A certain Chama Eaja 
Wodeyar of Mysore died leaving behind him his 
widow and an only daughter. The Dalaway Marana- 
yaka assumed the regency which be tried eventnaliy 
to convert into royalty. The widow and her daughter 
seem to have been helpless in his hands.* Perhaps, 
he would have married the daughter and thus given 
an appearance of legality to his usurpation ; but bis 
unpopularity and the discontent among his officers 
came to a head in a conspiracy against him. The 
palace party seems to have had the sympathy of the 
people and the conspiracy against the usurper had 
gained in strength, when Yadu B&ya was ready to play 
his pact by heading the conspiracy. Success attending 
the conspiracy, Yadu won the hand of the Wodeyar’e 
daughter, and he succeeded to her father's estate as 
was agreed to before. It was a ‘ jungam ’ priest that 
negotiated the treaty, and hence the title Wodeyar 
attached to the princes of the family as mentioned 
above, 

This is the historical founder of the family, and he 
ruled over Mysore town and a few villages about it. 
What the actual extent of this small State was we 
have no means of ascertaining now. He settled upon 
his brother an estate, which he took from one of bis 
father-in-law's relatives, and died in 1423. 

His son Hiri Betad Chama Baja Wodeyar succeeded 
him in 1423, Nothing is known of this personage 
except his name. He was in turn succeeded by his 
son Timma Baja Wodeyar in the year 1458. His son 
Hivi Chama Raja Wodeyar ascended the throne of 
the little kingdom, if we may call it a kingdom at all, 
in the year 1478. This ruler’s son was Betad Chama 


1 Palace Bieiory, p. 9, et seq. 
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Baja' whose reign began in the year 1513, and it is 
this person who has the honour of being mentioned 
in the inscriptions and copper plates next to Yadu, 
the intervening names being omitted. Betad Chama 
Baja is credited by the Palace Hixtory with having 
constructed a big tank in Mysore, and by Wilks 
with having repaired the fort of Mysore ‘ till then 
known as Puragery.* He is also said by the same 
authority to have removed the capital to Mysore, 
probably from Hadana, the place conquered by Yadu. 
This account, of course, differs from what is stated 
above. All the authorities referred to agree in giving 
this person three sous, Timma Baja, Krishna Baja, 
and Chama Baja ‘the bald'. During bis lifetime, he 
arranged, according to custom, to settle Hcmanalli 
upon Timma Baja, and Kembala upon Krishna Baja. 
Timma Baja was, however, to succeed his father,^ 
Chama Baja ‘ the bald ruling after him. This is 
probably what is referred to by Wilks as the partition 
of the estate. But it is better to regard it as a settle- 
ment only, since all the other parties appear to have 
been 'subject to the ruler at Mysore. This is borne 
out by the settlement made at his death by Baja 
Wocicyar. Before leaving Betad Chama Baja,* it 
ought to be mentioned that this was the person who 
is regarded as having, by his prowess, earned the 
title of ‘ Birudantembara Ganda’ (the man of those 
that say they are so and so) mentioned in the in- 
scriptions. 

This ruler was succeeded in 15-52 by his son Timma 
Baja according to the testament of his father. Timma 
Baja is reputed to have acquired the undoubted and 
sole right to the title of ‘Birudantembara Ganda’ 

* Vidt 8rir»ngapatn», 64, 100 'ind others [Epi. Car.). 

* Wilke’ History, vol. i, p. 22. 

S Palaes History, pp. 18, 99. 

* Chikka Deva Raja p. 56, et soq. 
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by defeating other Wocjeyars who laid claim to it 
likewise during a visit to Nanjanagu^u. He followed 
up this victory by the conquest of Ummatur and 
Sinduvalli.* During his time, Mysore territory must 
have been very small in extent, as he had to get 
permission from other independent Wodeyars to pass 
through their territory to NanjanagiSdu- 

This ruler was succeeded by his youngest brother 
Bole* Chama Kaja or Chama Eaja ‘(he bald’. This was 
no doubt the wish of the father, but why his elder 
brother Krishna Kaja was passed over is not quite 
clear. Can it be that he died before 1571? This 
Chama Eaja then ruled for five years 1571~C, and is 
credited by Wilks with having evaded the tribute due 
to the viceroy at Srirangapatna.* It is now not ten 
years after the battle of Taliko^a which took place in 
1565. The viceroy is said to have besieged the fort 
of Mysore, and it is recorded that his Dajaw&y^ Eevati 
Bemati, or Timati Venkata, was defeated and forced 
to cede Kottagala. This shows the want of efficiency 
in the viceregal government. 

About this time, also, Akbar had made himself 
almost master of Hindustan, and was turning his 
attention to the southern side of the Vindhyas. This 
new element of disturbance, and the resistance which 
it provoked in the Musalman Powers of the Dekhan, 
gave to the further south comparative peace, even the 
Bijapur and Golconda princes having had to divide 
their attention. It was only the imbecility of the Vijaya- 
nagar , rulers that gave these petty Wodeyars an 
opportunity for rising to greatness. Eama Eaja, the 


1 Wilks’ Siitory, vol. i, p. 112 ; Palace Eistory, p. 19. 

* Hiti Chama Raja of Wilks and DocJ Chama Raja of Srirangapataa, 
157. Page SG, translation (Tipi. Car.). 

3 Vol. i, pp. 12-13. 

^ Chikba Dera Raja VamiSvnli, p. 45, etseq. Srirangapatna 64 and 
others. 
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viceroy, was dead leaving behind him the minor 
Tirumal Bftya mentioned above, whose treason cost 
him his viceroyalty. 

Bole Chama Raja left at his death four sons, 
Bajadhi Raja, Betad Chama Raja, Muppim Deva Raja 
and Chama Baja.' Here there is a disagreement 
among the authorities which appears hard to reconcile. 
There is a confusion in Wilks' History between Betad 
Wodeyar, Timma Raja’s son, and Betad Chama Baja 
Wodeyar, Bsje Chama Raja’s son. Wilks makes Raja 
Wodeyar, the son of Timma Raja, in opposition to all 
the other authorities. He is evidently wrong, as there 
is an inscription,* dated 1C14 (Raja Wo(Jeyar died in 
1617), which represents him as the son of Dodda 
Chama Raja Woqleyar of Mysore. But before going to 
Baja Wo(}eyar, we have to dispose of a Betad Chama 
Baja Wodeyar. who ruled for two years (1576-8), 
The Palace History makes him the eldest son of 
Chama Baja ‘the bald'. But the inscriptions and 
other works referred to, make him the younger brother 
of Baja Wodeyar. Wilks,’ on the other hand, makes 
the euccessor of Bole Chama Baja, a Betad Wodeyar, 
bis nephew. Ho seems to be in (he right, because the 
inscriptions and the works of Tirumala Aiyangar, above 
referred to, make no mention of this ruler. Besides, 
since both the cousins bore nearly the same name 
there is room for confusion, and the short duration 
of the rule of Befad Wodeyar has a suspicious air of 
forced abdication rather than of voluntary retirement. 
The idea of a younger brother superseding the elder 
to get over (inancial embarrassment, or of the compul- 
sory retirement of the latter by the elders of the land, 
seems not to be very common in the traditions of 
Indian rulers. The father Timjua Baja having ruled, 

* ride Genealogicftl.Cable No. 3. 

* Srirangapatna, p. 30. Translation (£pi. Car.). 

s Wilks’ Bitlory, vol. i, p. 21. 
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Betad Wodeyar naturally wished to succeed him, but 
his uncle came in the way with the authority of the 
testament above mentioned. At his uncle’s death, 
he succeeded in the absence of a previous arrange- 
ment, and was probably persuaded to retire in favour 
of his cousin Baja Wodeyar on the ground of the 
settlement of Hemanalli upon his father, Mysore 
falling to the lot of Chama Raja ‘ the bald.’* Accord- 
ing to Wilks, there is nothing strange in Betad 
Wodeyar’s quiet retirement, or in his accepting the 
office of DalawSy under Baja Wodeyar. There is 
nothing worthy of mention in this reign of two 
years.® 

In 1678, there came to the throne of Mysore a 
ruler, at once capable and politic, who laid the foun- 
dations of its greatness and consolidated, to a certain 
extent, the disintegrating viceroyalty of Srirangapatna ; 
this was Baja Wodeyar who, for reasons given above, 
may be considered the eldest son of Beje Chama 
Baja of Mysore. The minority of Tiiumal B&ya of 
Srirangapatna gave ample scope to the aggrandize- 
ment of the Wodcyars generally,’ and Baja Wodeyar 
benefited most of all. A glance at the lists of his 
conquests shows that there were many powerful 
Wodeyars along with him under the nominal suzerainty 
of the viceroy at Srirangapatna. These Wodeyars 
can be roughly divided into two classes with respect 
to Baja Wodeyar. Many of them were connected 
with him by marriages or otherwise; while there were 
others who, having suffered at his hands, kept aloof 
from him and intrigued at the viceroy’s court. To 
the former class belonged the Wodeyars of Kalale, 
Bilugula, Bilikere, Hura, Hullanahalli, Milgur, etc. 
To the latter class belonged the Wodeyars of Amma- 

> Vide Gene»Iogica] tables i and iv, 

i Palaee History, pp. 474-8. 

3 pp. .22-3. Wilks’ fltslorp, p, 28. 
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chavadi,. Kanniambadi, Talakad, Karoogahalli, etc.* 
Each member of these two classes seems to have 
been independent and did not always look up to the 
viceroy for help, as is evidenced by the alliances and 
treaties entered into independently. Each one seems 
to have thought only of making what use the name 
and prestige of the viceroy could afford him. At the 
commencement of his reign, Raja Wodeyar is said 
to have been master of twenty-three and a half 
‘townships” with a revenue of three thousand bonnus 
(a honnu is a rupee and a half). This territory was 
divided among 300 jagirdars, each with a head-quarter 
town of his own. The principal sources of revenue 
were taxes derived from this estate, plunder got from 
war, and tributes paid by other WoiJeyarB. With 
these means at his disposal, he seems to have been 
a troublesome neighbour, first attacking the Wo^eyars 
of the Channapatna viceroyalty, and latterly under 
some pretext or other those of Srirangapatna itself. 
For all the conquests thus made, he appears to have 
sought the authority, at least after conquest, of his 
suzerain. But the suzerainty was at this time divided 
between the traitorous Tirumal B£ya and bis uncle 
Venka^apati Raya. Baja Wodeyar, in his aggressive 
conduct against the viceroy of Srirangapatna, received 
the moral support of Yenkatapati Baya, the nominal 
ruler of the Vijayanagar empire. Yenkatapati Raya, 
about this time, made a number of grants to Raja 
Wodeyar which appear to have been conquests rather 
than grants.® This growth of power and territory 
of the Wodeyar naturally alarmed the viceroy at 


I Chikkn Deva Itaja Vamiavili, pp. 15-26. 

* Ibid., p. 26, et seq. 

s Srirangapatna 167. Tinimaljuqiu Narsipur 116. Compare Chikka 
Deva Raja VamiSvali, pp. 17-20. 

Chikka Deva Raja VamiSvaJi, pp, 17 and 20 ; Wilks’ History, vol, i, 
p. 25. 
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Srirangapatna, who tried to briag about the death of 
Raja Wodeyar, War was thought of, but stratagems 
were voted better by his vassal councillors. A general 
muster of the viceregal army was ordered under pre- 
tence of a review for the Dussarah, and Raja Wodeyar 
was invited to pay a friendly visit. Raja Wodeyar, 
in his turn, and on the advice of his brothers, Betad 
Chama Raja and Deva Raja, assembled his army, 
having been previously informed by his spies of the 
real state of feeling at Srirangapatna. He thought 
it better, however, to leave the army under Betad 
Chama Raja and paid his visit to the viceroy with 
his brother Deva Raja and a faithful body of followers.* 
The viceroy received him with apparent cordiality, 
having previously arranged an ambuscade to take Baja 
Wodeyar prisoner while going out for a ride. But, 
luckily for Raja Wotjeyar, a petty incident thwarted 
the project. As soon as Tirumal Raya turned his 
back on Raja Wo^oyar’s quarters after his visit, the 
Wodeyar’s attendants began, as usual on all public 
occasions, to repeat his titles, among them ‘ Birudan- 
tembara Ganda' so fruitful of quarrels in Mysore history. 
Tirumal Raya sent word that this one of all the 
titles might be given up by both parties, as neither 
of them could lay claim to it as a hereditary title. 
This was resented. Raja Wodeyar with his faithful 
retainers marched through the army of the viceroy 
which was described as follows : ‘ The contingents of 
Ballapur, Kolatala, Bangalore, Magadi, Punganoor and 
other Morasa countries were twenty elephants, two 
thousand horse, twenty thousand foot ; of Talakad, 
Yelandur, Ammachavadi, Tirukanambi and other in- 
terior nads (states), ten elephants, five hundred horse, 
ten thousand foot ; of Kajale, Belur, Keladi, and other 
Malnads (hill-states), twenty elephants, two thousand 


I Ciiikka Deva Raja Vamiacali, p. 33, et seq. 
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house, twenty thousand foot; of Chintanakal, Chikka- 
nayakanahalli, Banavara, Basavapatna, Sira and other 
Bedar nads (hunter states), five elephants, five hun- 
dred horse, ten thousand foot.’ Eana Jaga Deva Eayal, 
Kereyoor Timma Kaika and other ‘ Bavuta Payakas ' 
{cavalry and infantry officers) supplied contingent of 
fifteen elephants, four thousand horse, twenty-four 
thousand foot. With the reserve force of thirty ele- 
phants, three thousand horse, thirty thousand foot, the 
total runs up to a hundred elephants, twelve thousand 
horse and one hundred and fourteen thousand foot.‘ 
This is really iXapoleonic indeed for an army that 
was defeated by Raja Woijoyar ! It is not probable 
that these were the actual numbers in the field; 
but the above computation shows the miscellaneous 
composition of the army, and what little cotiiiuon 
interest they could have had in fighting for the 
viceroy. The viceroy resolved after due deliberation 
to lay siege to the fort of Kesaregonfe and not, as 
originally proposed, to Mysore. The first seems to have 
been, at the time, unfit for standing a siege. It 
was , situated between Sriraogapatna and Mysore. 
Betad Chaina Baja Wodeyar held out till a relieving 
force approached from Mysore, and the miscellaneous 
viceregal army was then put to flight easily. Tiiumal 
Raya, the viceroy, was already meditating flight from 
Srirangapatna, when some of the Wodeyars who had 
formerly counselled the advance of the army, now 
persuaded him to stand a siege, and encamped with 
their forces on the northern side of the fort. These 
were again defeated by Narasa Raja, the eldest son of 
Raja Wodeyar, and Tirumai Raya now fled to Talakad 


1 Chikka Deva Baja Vamiavali, pp. 26-83. 

In the Staten depending on Bijapur and Golconda were ranintained 
200,000 horse. 

Footnote 2 at p, 58, vol, i of Wilks' History. 
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leaving his family behind.’ This event is generally 
regarded as having taken place in 1610. But it is 
recorded that Raja Wodeyar received Srirangapatna 
as a grant from Venkatapati Raya in 1612.* It 
would thus appear that Raja Wodeyar obtained the 
sanction of Venkatapati Raya for keeping possession 
of what he actually conquered. On the flight of 
Tiruinal Raya, the treatment accorded by Raja Wode- 
yar to the wife of the ex-viceroy is variously related. 
According to Tiruraala® Aiyangar, Raja Wodeyar point- 
ed out to her the desirability of accompanying her 
husband and provided her with an escort to go to 
Talakad, and this authority calls her Stiranganayaki. 
But the Palace History (pp. 31-2), gives a different 
version which appears to be nearer to the tmtb. 
The lady is named Alamejumanga, and she went to 
Malangi after her husband. Raja Wodeyar, at the 
instance of the priest of Ranganayaki, the goddess, 
sent for some jewels belonging to the goddess in the 
possession of the viceroy's wife at the time, with a 
threat that the jewels would be taken from her by 
force if she did nut surrender them at once, '' She 
refused to surrender them all on the score that they 
were her own, though she very often lent them for 
the decoration of the goddess. Having said this, and 
being afraid of her own safety, she drowned herself 
in a well at Malangi. But the popular tradition is 
that Raja Wodeyar hounded her to death for the 
sake of her jewels and perhaps of her person too. 
She is said to have pronounced a curse at her death 
which may be rendered as follows: ‘May Malangi be 
no more than a tank ; may Talakad be buried under 
sand; may the Raja of Mysore have no issue left,’ 

I Wilks’ Hittory, vol. i, p. 26. 

>Tituraakii41u Narasipura 62 (a.d. 1C22, actual date Saka year 1534, 
the year of cycle paridhnvi). 

3 Chikka Deva Bnja Vamidvali, pp. 31-2, 
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And Baja Wodeyar is believed to have lost all his 
four grown-up sons on account of this. It is custom- 
ary even now in the royal family to perform an 
expiatory ceremony on the ninth day of the Dussarah 
to appease the angry spirit of this injured lady. 
From this custom it would appear that, whatever may 
have been the cause of her death, Raja Wodeyar, 
in having arranged for this ceremony, thought 
himself responsible for her tragic end. Thus was Sri- 
rangapatna mastered once and for all; but Raja 
Wodeyar, in spite of the grant of Venkatapati Raya 
in 1612, did not assume full sovereignty. In all the 
inscriptions^ of his and of his grandson's reigns, the 
Vijayanagar emperor is introduced as the ruling sov- 
ereign, the giants being made in his time. The first 
inscription, in which this kind of introduction is 
dispensed with, is one dated 1646, during the reign 
of Kantirava Narasa Raja Wodeyar,* while another 
of the first year of this ruler duly acknowledges the 
suzerainty of the Vijayanagar ruler. 

On the overthrow of the viceroy at Srirangapatna 
Baja .Wodeyar received an ambassador,* named Gam- 
bbira Baja Virupanna, from Venkatapati B&ya, who 
conveyed his master’s congratulations to the Baja 
Wodeyar on his victory over the viceroy. Baja Wooleyar 
was probably then appointed by the emperor to suc- 
ceed Tirumal Raya, thus making the appointment 
a virtue of necessity. Baja Wodeyar then ruled for 
a period of five or six years, nominally as viceroy, but 
actually as sovereign in his territory, which, with the 
additions he made to it, embraced nearly the whole of 
the present Mysore district and a part of Hassan. 

But before closing his history, a word must be 
said as to his administration. He appears to have 

* Srirangapatna 103, pp. 29-30, Translation (Epi. Car.), 

^ Nanjanagudn 198, pp. 115-C, Translation [Epi. Car.). 

® Chihka Deva Raja Vamidvali, pp. 56-6. 
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been careful to take the actual administration of the 
conquered territories into his own hands and to appoint 
his own officers. He is also reputed to have cele- 
brated the Dussarah festival on a grand scale and 
made the rule that, in future, the death even of the 
closest relatives of the royal family should not inter- 
fere with the festivities. This question had to be 
discussed by experts in his reign on account of the 
death of his eldest son Narasa Baja. The appoint- 
ment of a Dajaway, discontinued ever since the usur- 
pation of Maranayaka, was now revived owing, as 
Eaja Wodeyar is made to say, to the vast additions 
to his estates. The first appointment was unsatisfac- 
tory, as indeed many of them were throughout. The 
hrst Dalaw&y under the present dynasty was Baja 
Wodeyar's nephew, Karikala Mallatajayya of Kalale, 
of the same family as the Dalaw&y brothers, who 
brought about the downfall of the ruling dynasty 
and the rise of Ijfaidar ‘All. Mallarajayya resigned 
shortly after his appointment and was succeeded by 
Betad Wodeyar.^ This Betad Wodeyar must have 
been the same as Baja Wodeyar’s cousin who was 
superseded by him. This net of trust on the part of 
the latter flattered the feelings of the former who 
had quietly abdicated the royal position. Previous to 
the appointment of a Dalaway, Baja Wodeyav’s army 
appears to have been uniformly led by his brother 
Betad Chama Jiaja Wodeyar ; and, therefore, he could 
not have been the new Dajaway. Baja Wodeyar, 
by this time, had lost all the four of his grown- 
up sons and his youngest brother Chama Baja. 
He settled the succession, therefore, in consultation 
with his two surviving younger brothers, Betad 
Chama Baja and Deva‘Raja, on Chama Eaja Wodeyar, 
his grandson by Narasa Raja. He is said by some 


> Palace Bistory, p. 45. 
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authorities to have left to the infant Iminaai Raja the 
Jagir of West Dannayakanakote,* bat Imma^i Raja is 
generally regarded a posthumous son. The sons of 
Betad Chama Raja and Deva Raja received the Jagirs, 
Rangasamudra and Nullur Vijayapura and Arikere and 
Yelandurumangala respectively * Having made these 
settlements, he retired with his brothers to Melkute 
where he died in 1617. 

Raja Wodeyar accordingly was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Chama Raja Wodeyar, who ruled from 1617 to 1637. 
It has been mentioned that, under Raja Wodeyar, the 
office of Dalaway was revived to meet the exigencies 
of increased territory and administration. This office 
combined in itself the offices of Prime Minister and 
Comraander-in-Chief. At the accession of Chama 
Raja Wodeyar, Betad Wodeyar held this important 
office and exercised hie authority not so much as the 
Balaw9.y, but as guardian to the young Raja. The 
Raja and the Bajaw^y very soon fell out on a small 
matter, the one having been as tenacious of bis 
authority as the other of his dignity. Betad Wodeyar, 
it woijld appear, dismissed a few servants near the 
person of the Raja who were found to be abusing the 
trust. This was resented and consequently an attempt 
was made by Betad, Wodeyar’s son, to poison the Raja. 
Betad Wodeyar fled for his life which was granted him 
at the cost of his eyes. The office of Dalaway always 
appears to have been unfortunate in Mysore, for the 
officers were ready to misbehave, whenever the ruler was 
not strong enough to keep them under control. There 
were four Dalaways in this reign, the last of whom was 
Vikrama Raya, the natural son of Betad Chama Raja, 
brother of Raja Wodeyar. Chama Raja Wodeyar 


' C'hikkn Deva Raja V amidvali, p. 57, et scq. 

^ Wilis' Hielory, vol. i, p. 29. I'alace History, p, 49, makes Bajft 
Woijeyer prophesy the birth oi a male child to his pregnant wife. 
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entrusted the whole administration to the Dalaways in 
order to have time enough to dischai^e his domestic 
duties. ‘ So long as the Dalaways were men unconnected, 
with the ruling family, they valued their position too 
much to intrigue, as was the case with the second 
and the third Dalaw&ys of this reign.^ These Dala- 
ways, however, made a number of conquests and 
annexations and extended Chama Baja’s inheritance 
in all directions. It is during this reign that the 
viceroyalty of Jagadeva Bayal was reduced to noth- 
ing by the capture of Ghanoapatna and Nagamangala, 
and by the siege of Hoskote.® It is evident that 
Chama Baja persevered in carrying on the adminis- 
tration according to the lines laid down by his grand- 
father by keeping down the Wodeyars, by conciliating 
the ryots and by not increasing the rents.^ He is said 
to have collected a great deal of war material and to 
have established a ddpbt at Srirangapatna.* He is 
also credited with having written a commentary on 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. He died with- 
out issue in 1637, and was succeeded by his boy uncle, 
Iminadi Baja Wodeyar. Dajaw&y Vikrama Baya lorded 
it over the new ruler, whom he found to be not the 
nominal one that he would have him, and so he had 
him poisoned in the year 1638. 

Who was to be the next ruler ? At the time of Raja 
Wodeyar’s death his brother's children were provided 
with jagirs as became their dignity. Though nothing 
is recorded about Deva Baja, Betad Chama Baja is said 
to have been living in retirement at Rangasamudra not 
without exercising a wholesome influence at court. Now 


> In one of the inscriptions Vikrama Bays is referred as the natural 
son of Baja Wodeyar. 

» Nanjangadu 9, p. 9C, Translation Epi. Car. 

3 Palace History, p. 51. Wilks' Sisfor!/, vol. i, p. 29. 

* Chikka Deva Baja Vamidvali, p. 60, et seq. 

5 Palace History, p. 61. 
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that Eaja Wddeyar’s line failed of male issue, people 
naturally looked up to the children of his next younger 
-brother Betad Chama Eaja. Erom the palace genea- 
logical* tree, it appears that Betad Chama Eaja had 
only one s(Jn living at the time and that was Kantirava 
Narasa Raja Wodeyar. This person cannot have been 
the mere nominee of ^■ikrallla Raya, who was the 
natural son of ]k*tad Chama Eaja, as l^etnd Cliama 
Raja vi^as himself living, nml as Kanlirava Narasa would 
have suited ill the ambilions schemes of the Dalaway. 
The Palace Hinturn (p. (15) besides makes Kantirava 
Narasa the adopted son of Eaja Wodeyar, and, as such, 
he was invited and crowned by one of his \vidows. The 
adoption seems likely enough, as Eaja Wt eJejar must 
have had reasons to fear that the direct line would fail. 
It must also have been the interest of the palace party 
not to have a nominee of the lOajaway for the ruler. 
The subsequent insolent behaviour of the Dajaway 
would also support this view. However nominated, 
Kantirava Narasa began his rule in a.d. 1(138. It is 
this personage that first made grants in his own name,*' 
even ^is predecessor Chama Eaja having owned the 
nominal suxerainty of the phanroni ruler at Ghanagiri. 
The first inscription in which an elaborate genealogy 
of the Mysore rulers alone is given, without reference to 
the ruler at Peniikonda. is dated a. d. 164(), and is a 
grant by Kantirava Narasa. 

The reign of Kantirava Narasa commences the glorious 
period of the present dynasty, and the throe successive 
rulers, himself and his two successors, iiiaf be called the 
makers of modern Mysore. The first act ofjihis reign 
is the dismissal from service of Dajaway Vikrama Eaya’, 
and the infliction on him of the condign punishment 


19 


' ride (Iciiealogieal tabic No. I. 

Sriraiigapatiia lOS, [ip. 29-30 {Epi. Car.). 
s Palace TU’^tary, p, i;7. 
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for his treason against the former ruler. The Palace 
History states that the Dalaw&y was punished after 
■due inquiry and confession by himself ; but Wilks ap- 
pears to be right in saying that he was despatched by 
the hand of the assassin.^ For the Dalaway was not 
only a natural son of Betad Chaina Eaja,* but also the 
first officer in the State. As such, he must have been 
too powerful and perhaps too popular to be punished 
like an ordinary servant. This seems to have taught 
KantTrava Narasa a good lesson, and we see him through- 
out his reign making vigorous and rather successful 
attempts to curb the power of the Dalaways, so that we 
see the office changing hands a little too often. This 
ruler is credited by Wilks with having celebrated the 
Dussarah festival on a grand scale and for the first 
time. Whatever the scale of the celebration, he was 
not the first to celebrate the festival, Eaja Wo4eyar 
having done it many times during his life.® Kanflrava 
Narasa, finding it inconvenient lo have a number of 
different coins in circulation, asserted his sovereignty 
over other Wodeyars by establishing a mint and coining 
in his own name.* This is the first step at unifying 
the loose conglomerate of the petty chieftaincies he 
inherited, and his coins seem to have had currency in 
other parts of South India as well. He is also given 
credit for having made an elaborate survey of the lands 
under the Wodeyars, and, having found the purse-proud 
ryots too troublesome, he took away all that they had 
over and above what was necessary for their bare 
living and occupation.® This had the desired effect, 
and not only cowed the refractory Wodeyars and 

I Wilks’ Histoj-y, vol. i, p. ai. 

- Palace History, p. 59. Nivajaagud 9, dated IGiS, makes him the son 
ot Baja Wodeyar. 

Vide ante p. 28S. 

* Palace History, p. 34 ; Wilks' History, vol. i, p. 32. 

5 Wilks’ History, vol. i. p. 32 ; Palace History, p. £0, 
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other landlords, but enriched Kantirava Narasa beyond 
all expectation. This act of public plunder was not 
questioned in those days, as the people had no other 
means of asserting their rights than that of taking arms 
against the ruler. This latter measure must clearly 
have been to their own ruin, for, in the place of one 
strong master, however unjustifiable his measures, they 
would have had many more plunderers without the 
advantage of protection which the former offered. 
The next step Kantirava Karasa took was to keep the 
DalawAys in check. There were in all ten Dal.aways 
in this reign, all of whom, excepting one, held the 
office but for a brief space of time. Under a strong 
ruler, the DajawSys had only to play a subordinate 
part, and, whenever they attempted to make themselves 
something more, they earned their dismissal. This 
office, the first in importance in the State, had always 
been given to a person intimately connected with the 
ruler either in blood or by association. Whenever 
the choice fell on relatives, the appointment did not 
prove happy, as they attempted to assume all power 
and to turn the attention of the sovereign solely to 
the enjoyment of home life. Whenever the appoint- 
ment fell to the lot of some one outside the circle of 
relations, the choice proved happier, because they had 
not the same influence in the palace as the others 
had, and so could be easily dealt with by the ruler. 
Kantirava Karasa appears to have made a discovery 
of this fact, and, therefore, deviated from the principle 
of choice inaugurated by Kaja Wodeyar whose Dala- 
ways were near connexions in blood. Perhaps Kaja 
Wodeyar could not as yet have trusted others outside 
his family, but Kantirava was much too strong for 
fear of that kind: So, after the fall of his half-brother, 
Dalaway Vikrama Raya, he appointed Thimmappa 
Nayaka and six others in succession who were, if 
at all connected, very distant relatives. Thus we see 
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that Kautirava Narasa always kept all real power in 
his owD hands, and so did his two soccessors. Hence 
the vigour of the administration , during the three 
reigns. 

This ruler seems besides to have paid much atten- 
tion to public works. He rebuilt the forts of Sri- 
rangapatna and Mysore when they got damaged 
during the siege by Kanadhoola Khan. The details 
given of these forts are not of much importance. 
With the money he obtained, as above mentioned, he 
provided tlio forts with all that was needful to protect 
them from assault, and appears to have mounted a 
large number of guns over the ramparts. He is 
said to have constructed several tanks, and also the 
canal which runs over the bridge on the southern 
arm of the Kavery bringing fresh water into the fort. 
He also made rich endowments to the temple.s in 
the province, particularly to those of Sviranganatha 
and of god Karasimha at Srirangapatna. He seems 
to have commanded armies in person, rather than 
trust them into the hands of the Halaways. He is 
known to have been very remarkable for his strength 
and courage, and his first exploit was the defeat 
of a remarkable prize-fighter at Triohinopoly. Hav- 
ing gone there incognito, he returned, after killing 
the man, without waiting to receive the prize. This 
gave rise to one or two unsuccessful conspiracies 
against his life which may be passed over here. But 
the most important military act of the reign was the 
defence of Srirangapatna against Kanadhoola Khan, 
the general of Bijapur.* The siege was brought about 
as follows; Kiinilrava Narasa incited Kenge Hanunia 
of Basaviipatna and other Wodeyars of Ikkeri against 
their liege lord, Veerabhadra Na\aka. The disturb- 
ance was promptly quelled by the Ikkeri Nayaka. 

* Wilka’ Eittory, vol. i, p. .31. 
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Eenge Hanuma went to Bijapur to solicit the aid 
of the Padisba there.* At this time, there was also 
another fugitive Wodeyar, Channiah of Nagamangala, 
lately conquered by Chania Raja Wodeyar. The 
Padisha sent his most reputed general, Eatiadhoola 
Khan, at the head of an army of forty thousand men 
to reinstate Kenge Hanuma and to lake Hrirangapatna 
if possible. The general having easily succeeded in 
doing the first, was very near accomplishing the 
second as well. Having taken possession of liikori, 
Sira, and Bangalore on his way, he laid siege to 
Mysore and Srirangapatna simultaneously, Besiegers 
and defenders seem to have fought well, but the loss 
of the former must have been immense, considering 
that, even after having effected a breach, they were 
not able to eti'eet an entry into the fort of Sriranga- 
patna. They were not more successful in Mysore 
either ; and the double victory is ascribed to divine 
intervention on behalf of the defenders, thus indicat- 
ing that the Mysoreans were hopeless of victory in 
spite' of their stubborn defence. Despite this failure 
Co ta{;e the forts, Kan^irava Narasa found it impos- 
sible, either to stand another siege or to fight his 
enemy in the open field. So, through the mediation 
of Kenge Hanuma, a peace was concluded which 
left to the Mysoreans all the country * south of 
the Kavery, that on the north of the river being 
made over to Bijapur, But the administration of the 
Bijapur portion was still left in the hands of Kantl- 
rava Narasa himself, on condition of paying over to 
Bijapur all the surplus revenue after meeting the cost 
of administration. This took place in the year of his 


1 Chikka Dsva Raja VawsSvali, pp. r>7-8, et seq. 

Chikka Deva Raja Vijanavi, 2iid Canto. 

* Chikka Dera R(^ia Vamiavali, pp. 67-fi, et scq. 
CAiSiia Z)«v<i Raja V^ayam, 2n(i Canto. 

Palacs Bistory, p. 75. 
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accession 1638-9. Though Kantirava Karasa agreed 
to tliis treaty in his helplessness, he does not seem 
to have thought seriously of fulfilling his promise. 
Eanadhoola Khan, on the other hand, leaving Kenge 
Hanuma as the Bijapur agent, returned to Bijapur, 
his head-quarters. Veerabhadra N&yaka of Ikken 
availed himself of this opportunity to avenge his 
wrongs on Eanadhoola Khan, and sent an embassy to 
Bijapur to expose to the Padishah the hollowness of 
the agreement, and the unreliable character of the 
agent. Eanadhoola Khan was suspected, and a royal 
commission was sent to inquire into the affairs of 
Kenge Hanuma, of which Nagamangla Cbanniah was 
a member. Kenge Hanuma faltered and Kantirava 
Narasa grew defiant. To add to this, Channiah was 
murdered by Kenge Hanuma, as be was the only 
member of the commission conversant with the details 
of the administration.* Eanadhoola Kh&n was, in 
consequence, superseded by Khan Kh&n. This general 
and his successor, Mustafa Khan, were sent in succes* 
sion to take possession of Srirangapatna, the fort of 
which had been completely rebuilt since the first inva- 
sion, but they fared no better than their predecessor. 
A plundering raid undertaken by Hemaji Pundit of 
Bijapur and ‘Abduilah Khan, a general, effected nothing 
of importance except the temporary occupation of 
Turuvekere. Having thus far been on the defensive, 
Kantirava Narasa could now take the offensive. In 
his aggressive march eastward, he defeated the Bijapur 
forces and took possession of its late conquests. 
Having defeated the Vatmngamudi Mudaliar of Kongu, 
he took Samballi, Bomballi, and Satyamangala, having 
previously worsted the Madura Nayaka, his liege lord. 
On the west, he defeated Nanja Eaja Wodeyar of 
Coorg, and after hunting him from place to place, 


1 Palace Bislory, pp. 77, 7D. 
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took possession of Periapatam, bis capital, and six 
other districts ((ihadis).* In the north, he extended 
his conquests to the frontiers of Ikkeri, Chitaldroog 
and Sira. After such an eventful reign he died in 1659 
leaving no male issue to succeed him. 

The descendants of Muppin Deva Kaja, the third 
brother of Eaja Wodeyar, came in for their share of 
rule now. This Deva Raja had four children, one of 
whom succeeded Kantirava Narasa. But, as to which 
of these four sons succeeded, there is considerable 
difference of opinion among the authorities. The 
Palace Hintoyy (p. 91) makes the successor the third 
eon, Wilks* the fourth, and Tirumala Aiyangar, a con- 
temporary, the first. In all the inscriptions of this 
ruler's and his successor's time, the latter is recorded 
as the nephew of the former. Tirumala Aiyangar him- 
self makes Dod Deva Baja succeed nominally only, 
while Kempa Deviah, his third brother, was carrying 
on the administration in fact.^ The truth appears to 
be, that Kempa Deviah, the third son, was the suc- 
cessor ruling for a short time in the name of his 
eldest brother who must have been old, and then in 
his own name, on condition that the said brother's 
son should succeed him. Wilks and the Palace His~ 
tory alike seem to have gone wrong in certain par- 
ticulars about this ruler, and the mistake is accounted 
for by all the four brothers bearing the same name, 
Deva Eaja, with a qualifying epithet. Besides the 
fact that Chikka Deva Raja and his father were in 
prison at Tirukanamby is not borne out by any other 
authority. It is, however, mentioned that Chikka 

I Chikka Deva P.aja Vantiavali, vp. 68, et seq, ; Wilks’ History, vol. i, 
pp. 38-5; Palace Hhtory, pp. 67, 09. 

* Wilks’ History, vol, i, pp. .35-6. 

s Chikka Deva Itaja Vaiiiidfali, pp. 18, et seq., and Chikka Deva Raja 
Tijayam, iv Canto, Stanzas 170, ut seq. Sriransapatna M, 04 and 
Others. Vide Genealogical table Ko. iii. 
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Deva Raja was sent away as a youth with his two 
wives to Gundlu, remote from Court, to keep him 
from profligate ways into which he was falling.’ Hia 
father, on the other hand, lived with his younger 
brother at Srirangapatna and then retired to a village 
where he died soon after. Besides, Chikka Deva Raja 
is recorded to have offered his services against the 
confederacy of rulers besieging Erode, and was well 
nigh entrusted with the command of the army. Be- 
sides this, Chikka Dev<a Raja was a mere youth, being 
only twelve years old, when his uncle, a grown-up 
man, succeeded to the throne.* Thus, then, Kantirava 
Narasa was succeeded by his cousin Kempa Deviah, 
who became Dod Beva Raja Wodleyar of Mysore. At 
the accession of this ruler to full sovereignty, ho was 
the legal successor, his next elder brother having 
died. Chikka Deva Raja, then a youth, was recog- 
nized heir-apparetit and each of them, the ruler and 
the heir, was guardinn to his younger brother. 

The two remarkable events of this reign were, the 
invasion of the country by Chokkalinga Nayaka of 
Madura, and the siege of Srirangapatna by ^ivappa 
Nayaka of Iklceri, who had but lately overthrown his 
master and established himself in his place. In both 
these events Sriranga Rayal, the fugitive ruler of 
Vijayanagar, was put forth as the leader. Chokkalinga 
Nayaka, having made himself independent ruler of 
Madura, wanted to make the most of the imperial 
fugitive then with him, and advanced in the latter’s 
name to Erode, on the south-east frontier of Mysore, 
assisted Iw Anantoji of Tanjore, Vedoji of Bijapur, 
Golconda, Gingee, and lyyappah Nayaka (a jagirdar). 
Perplexed by the magnitude of the invading army, 
Dodda Deva Raja wished to try diplomacy, when 
Chikka Deva Raja offered his services to lead the 

1 Chikka Deva Raja Vijai/am, Canto v. 

s Palace History, i>. 100. 
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Mysore forces to victory over the disunited mass of 
the invading army. Chokkalinga Nayaka, however, 
on the advice of his ambassador at Srirangapatna re- 
tired to Trichinopoly, leaving his allies to take care 
of themselves- It was, perhaps, true, as Ghikka Deva 
Itaja is made to say, that the allied army, though 
large in number, was wanting in discipline; but one 
cannot but suspect that the ambassador was bribed 
into effectually detaching his master from the coali- 
tion. Chokkalinga Nayaka apart, the others were 
easily doteated by the Dalawftys, the superior general- 
ship of Chikka Deva Ilaja having been found unne- 
cessary. lyyappa Nayaka was slain, and among those 
defeated was the Brahmin Nayaka of Ginjee.' The 
Mysore general took the elephant Kulasekhara and 
its mate as spoils of war, and made the permanent 
conquests of Omalnru, I'lrodo and Darapuram. Thus 
ended the formidable coalition in the name of the 
l!i9t..8cion of the Vijayanagar family, who now betook 
himself to Bednore. 

Sivappab N&yaka, immediately after his accession to 
power, sent an embassy to Mysore professing friend- 
ship to the ruler. This seems to have been refused 
acceptance as beneath the ruler’s dignity, coming as it 
did from a usurper. This gave offence, and Sivappah 
Nayaka prepared to lay siege to Srirangapatna. Sri- 
ranga Rayal was now with ^ivappah Nayaka, who 
extended his frontiers in the name of the fugitive. 
This invasion was successfully repelled, the Bednore 
Nayaka having been compelled to cede the fortresses 
of Hassan and SiikkarOpatna. Nothing more was heard 
of Sriranga Rayal, and thus came to an end the onco 
glorious dynasty of Vijayanagar. 

Dodda Deva Raja never appears to have led an army' 
in person. He was generally peacefully inclined. He 


1 Srirangapatna 14, p, 10, Tr.iiislaticn {Epi. Car,). 
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devoted a great deal of attention to works of charity. 
He is said to have established a number of agraharas 
(villages for Brahmins) and built way-side choultries, 
at short intervals of distance throughout his dominions. 
He constructed several tanks, one of those at Mysore 
among them. His devotion to the goddess Chamundi led 
to the construction of the steps up the hill, and to the 
Basavanandi (a gigantic bull in stone) half way up.* 

His principal items of expenditure of the money 
gained in wars are naively said by the historian * 
to have been three : providing (1) ornaments to his 
queens ; (2) endowments to his Brahmin friends ; and 
(il) rewards to sorvants for meritorious services. 

After a reign of thirteen years, he died in 1672 in 
a progress through his dominions at Chikkanaikanahalli. 
He was succeeded by his nephew, Chikka Deva Baja 
Wodeyar, as bad been previously agreed upon. The 
reigns of Deva Baja and his successor are coeval 

with that of Aurangzeb in Hindustan, and when it is 
borne in mind that Chikka Dova’s reign coincided in 
time with the rise of Sivaji and the difficulties of the 
Moghul emperor in the south, it will not be difficult 
to understand how this ruler consolidated his State in 
comparative peace. The Musalman power of Bijapur 
was the must aggressive and troublesome neighbour 
of Mysore. Bijiipur expeditions into Mysore have 
been for one reason or other frequent, and this Power 
very often interfered in the affairs of the Wodeyars. 
But now, this and the other Musalman Powers of 
South India had to turn their attention, and tp devote 
it all against the advance of Moghul arms in the south, 
and the rise of a more dangerous enemy from amongst 
their own servants, the Maharattas.* Even the line 


> Palace Bistory, pp. 94, et seq. 

Wilks' History, vol. i, pp. 36-0. 
s Chikka Deva Raja Vijayam, and of the v canto. 
^ Wilks’ History, vol., p. .'',6. 
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of congueets of Shaji and his son Sivaji went round 
the Mysore territory and did not go past Bangalore, 
thus leaving Mysore at the angle between their 
northern and southern possessions. At this time it 
was that Chikka Deva Baja came to the throne of 
Srirangapatna, and worked unostenlatiously and cleverly 
at the unification of the petty States which he had 
inherited. 

During the first twenty years of his reign, he 
gradually consolidated the conquests of his predecessors 
and, after reconquering those places which had been 
taken back, ho extended his conquests principally in 
two directions. To the south-east he extended his 
conquests as far as Trichinopoly, while to the north- 
west he pushed his frontiers far into the territories 
of his neighbours. Thus ho added a large part of 
Tnmkur and Kadur districts and a portion of ChitaU 
droog to his own dominions. The powerful gaud of 
Magadi was gradually giving way before the onsets 
of more powerful neighbours, and by the acquisition 
of Bangalore in 1687-8, by purchase from Ekoji, the 
half brother of Sivaji, Chikka Deva Eaja Wodeyar 
reduwd him to an insignificant position, till later on 
he was completely overthrown during Dodda Krishna 
Raja Wodeyar’s reign. His conquests before 1679 
are detailed as follows * ; ‘ In the east, having conquered 
the Pandya king Chokka in battle, ho captured Tripura 
(Trichinopoly) and the wealthy Anandhapuri. In the 
west he subdued the Keladi kings, who came against 
him with the Yavanas, and gained Sakalespura and 
Arakalgudu. In the north, having conquered Rana- 
dboola Khan, he took Ketasamudra together with 
Kanhikere, Handalageri, Gulur, Tumkur and Hon- 
navalli. Victorious in battle over Mushtika who came 
with Morasas and Kiratas, he seized Jatakanadurga 


1 Srirangapatna 157, p. 85, Translation (Kpi. Car.). 
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and changed its name to Chikka Deva Baya Durga.' 
The Vavaha at Srimushna, which had been broken 
in the Yavana invasion, he brought to Srirangapatna 
out of devotion to Vishnu. He took Maddagiri, Mida- 
gesi, Bijjavara and Ghennarayadnrga, having conquered 
Thimmappa Gauda and Bamappa Gauda.’ By 1686 * 
Vishnu, incarnate as Chikka Deva, did subdue in 
Panchavati, Dadoji, Jaitaji and others in the form of 
Maharattas. Sambhu lost his valour, Kutub Shah failed 
in his purpose, Ikkeri Basava was disgraced, Ekoji 
was deserted by all when the mighty Chikka Deva 
Raja, having cut off all the limbs and slit the noses 
of Jaitaji and Jesvata, set forth for war.’ Chikka 
Dova Baja, however, is more remembered for the ad- 
ministrative reforms he introduced into the government 
of his State. His first minister was the Jain Visha 
Lakshana Pandit of Yelandur, who exercised great 
inlluence over the Baja. He was his companion, or 
his tutor, when, as a prince, he was sent to Gunqilu 
near Tiiukiinamhi in order to keep the Baja front 
evil ways. When the prince succeeded his uncle, he 
appointed the Pumlit to be his chief minister., and, 
under liis guidance, he began to reform every depart- 
ment of the administration. It has been already 
mentioned that, in Kantirava’s reign, there was a great 
variety in the currency of the realm, and that this 
was put an end to by the introduction of the Kantirava 
coins as the sole currency. There was also a great 
deal of variety in the details of all the departments 
of the administration. This was all done awSy with, 
and uiiiforiiiity was introduced by Chikka Deva Baja. 
The first reform was a revision of taxes which cost 
the life of the Jain Pundit, the responsible author of 
the revision, This affront to the dignity of the rulej' 


1 f j<ie map at tUo comminecmont of Wilks' History, vol. i. map. 
i Srirangapatna 14, p. 11, Translation (£pt. Car.). 
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was more than avenged by a wholesale massacre of 
the faiDatical Jungam priests, who were suspected of 
being the authors, or the instigators of the murder. 

From time immemorial the rent of land remained 
fixed, and whatever extra revenue was needed was 
raised by means of taxes. In the reign of Eaja 
Wodeyar, the only sources of revenue, as mentioned 
above, were rents of land, plunder from enemies, and 
tribute from other Wodeyars. Kantirava Narasa is 
said to have taken an extraordinary contribution of 
almost all the movables under some pretext or other. 
Thus we see that, though extraordinary contributions 
were demanded, there was nothing like a regular 
system of taxation. In the absence of any precedent 
for enhancing the rent of land, Chikka Deva Kaja 
Wodeyar deemed it necessary to legalize and systema- 
tize the extra demands by instituting a number of 
taxes. These taxes were none of them the creation 
of Chikka Deva, but old ones which had fallen out of 
use during the disturbed times that intervened. In one 
of the inscriptions, dated a. d. 1290, we find incidentally 
a list q£ taxes collected under Perum&la Damja N&yaka, 
the prime minister of Narasimha Deva of the Hoysala 
dynasty. On a comparison of this list with those 
given in 'Wilks’ History of Mysore and in the 
Falace History, it will be found that there is a close 
agreement, thus showing that they were only old 
taxes revived. 

When all this was done, Chikka Deva Raja Wode- 
yar turned his attention to the administrative divisions 
of his territory, and divided the whole State, as it 
then existed, into eighty-four ghadis (divisions) each 
under a subahdar. Some such division appears to 
have already existed, but Chikka Deva Eaja equalized 
their extent. The central administration was divided 
into eighteen departments on the model of the Moghul 
administration. This must have been the result of 
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the embassy to the imperial Court during the closing 
years of the century, when the Great Moghul, in his 
difficulties, condescended to receive ‘a Vakil from the 
Zemindar of Mysore’. This arrangement still sur- 
vives in the public offices, which are popularly known 
as the ‘ Eighteen Cutcheries Chikka Deva Raja 
Wodeyar kept down the Wodeyars with an iron hand, 
and reduced them to complete dependence on the 
central authority. This was done by means of one 
of his departments, which combined the postal and 
the spy system, and which informed him of all that 
took place even at great distances from Court.* He 
is said to have introduced a kind of militia police 
system, each hobli, or sub-division of a ghadi, main- 
taining a certain number of men in its service, who 
wei-e to be policemen in ordinary times and soldiers 
in times of wav.* In one word, then, Chikka Deva 
introduced order and system where confusion had 
reigned, One other matter should be mentioned here. 
Having introduced uniformity in measures, weights, 
etc., he next introduced the system of paying his 
officials half their salary in money and the .other 
half in kind. The convenience of this arrange- 
ment in those days was beyond a doubt. After all 
these reforms, the total revenue derived by Chikka 
Deva Raja Wodeyar from his territories is said to 
have been seven hundred and twenty thousand pago- 
das. The method of the collection of this amount was 
somewhat peculiar. It was arranged to bring in two 
thousand pagodas every day to the royal treasury at 
Srirangapatna, and unless this daily instalment came 
m Chikka Deva Raja refused to take breakfast. Thus 
he ensured the collection of the revenue, but how this 
daily amount w'as raised and what was the actual 


1 Wilks’ History, vol. I, p. 31. 
S Palace History, pp. 134-7. 
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amount paid by the ryots, it is not possible now to 
determine. This revenue, at three rupees a pagoda, 
would amount to twenty-one lakhs and sixty thou- 
sand rupees, the present revenue of the State (in 1898) 
being one crore and seventy lakhs approximately.* 
There are not data enough available to institute any 
real comparison between the revenues of the State 
now and those of two centuries ago. 

Chikka Deva Eaja divided the whole class of 
Wodeyars into two sections of thirteen and eighteen 
families. The first of these sections included the 
royal family itself, which was known to have preserved 
its blood free from any admixture. This class was 
prohibited from giving away their girls to members 
of the other class, though permitted to take the girls 
of the latter for junior wives. The second section 
was charged with having contracted marriage alliances 
with people of lower classes, and thus they were 
treated as being inferior to the other.* This classifi- 
cation was really due to the fact that the second class 
of Wodeyars comprised the recently conquered 
Wodeyars. Their poverty and caste distinctions may 
also have called for this classification. Nowadays, how- 
ever, no such distinction is kept up, and all classes of 
arasuB are regarded as one. 

During the reign -of Chikka Deva Eaja, the Dala- 
ways do not seem to have made themselves prominent. 
He was guided by the counsels of a few friends, who 
were unconnected with the royal family, although 
they held high offices. These ministers sometimes 
advised conjointly but very often singly. The chief 
of these, after the murder of the Jain pundit Visha 
Ijakshana of Yelandur, was Tirumala Aiyangar, the 
companion of the Raja from his boyhood. He is 

1 Palace History, pp, 12i-5. 

Wilks’ History, vol. i, p. 63. 

* Palace History, p. 127, 
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the author of the Kannada works already, referred to 
but he unfortunately breaks off bis narrative when he 
comes to the reign of Chikka Deva Raja, thus leaving 
his works incomplete. 

Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar, in his later days, was 
a staunch follower of the principles of Ramanuja. 
The Vijayanagar viceroys of Srirangapatha were all 
of them Vaishnavas, and Raja Wodeyar seems to have 
been of the same creed, either out of policy or of 
faith, but it cannot, also, be said that all his succes- 
sors were consistently such. Ghama Raja and Dodda 
Deva Raja do not appear to have been very zealous 
about the sect, KantTrava Narasa devoted himself 
heart and soul to Vishnu. Chikka Deva Raja, probably 
through the ioHuence of Tirumal Aiyangar, became 
a Vaishnava, perhaps after adopting the principles 
of his hrst minister the Jain Pundit' for some time. 
In his zeal lor the Vaishnavas, he is said to have 
commanded all the Wofjeyars to become Vaishnavas 
too. This order was withdrawn on the strong repre- 
sentation of a number of Worjeyars*. His devotion to 
Vishnu led to the construction of a temple at Mysore, 
dedicated to the god SwCta Varaha (white boar) of 
iSriiiiushnii. 'I'he idol seems to have been roughly 
handled by the Muhammadans in one of their incur- 
sions into the far south, and was in consequence 
brought by Chikka Deva to Mysore .* 

Thus having consolidated his dominions and intro- 
duced a settled form of administration, he bequeathed 
his kingdom to his dumb son, KantTrava Narasa, in 
1704, just three years before the death of the great 
Moghul Aurangzeb. From the death of Chikka Deva 
Raja dates the decline of prosperity of the Wodeyars, 


> Wilks’ Bistory, vol. i, p. 124. 
* V/ilace History, p. 132. 

3 Vide ante p. 300 (quotation), 
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just as that of his imperial contemporary marks the 
turning point in the history of the Moghuls. 

The succession of a dumb ruler, impossible under a 
less settled government, was brought about to suit the 
father’s wish by his friend Tirumala Aiyangat under 
the pretence of a supernatural intervention.' The 
ruler could not have done anything, and thus in this 
reign alone, the reins of government slipped perceptibly 
out of the hands of the sovereign into the hands of 
the Dalaways. These latter officers gradually usurped 
the real power in the State. The Dalaways of this 
reign are Kanthia and his son Nanjaraja ; his son 
Basavaraj and his son Nanja Eaja. The last was 
succeeded by the Kalale Veerajiah, the son of Dodcja 
Raja, and the father of the brothers Dajaway Deva 
Raja and Nanja Baja of the later reigns. Under the 
first Dalaw&y and his son and grandson, the Mysore 
people conquered the two Ballapurs, Micligesi, and 
Sira. It is also during this reign that the Nawab of 
Aicot makes his appearance in Mysore, levying the 
‘ ooutribntion war Thus having reigned, rather than 
ruled,, for nine years be passed away, leaving the suc- 
cession to Doqlcja Krishna Raja Wodeyar, who was 
more remarkable for reckless charity than for any 
administrative qualities. 

This Krishna Eaja Wodeyar is, in contradistinction 
to one of hie successors of the same name, known as 
Dodda Krishna Eaja. He is celebrated in some of 
the inscriptions of his times for large and numerous 
gifts to Sri Vaishiiava Brahmans in particular. This 
reign is remarkable for giving the best of opportuni- 
ties to the Dalaway brothers for their ascent to power. 
They eventually became the king-makers of the pro- 
vince. It is, however, worth noting here that the 


20 


1 Palace Hihtory, pp. 145-6. 

* Wilks' History, vol. i, p. 140. 
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time itself was rich in producing usurpers and king- 
makers. This is seen in Delhi, Poona and Mysore. 
The last Dalaway of Kantirava Narasa was Veerajiah 
of Kalale. The elder of the two sons of this Dalaway 
was Deva Raja who, in his turn, became DalawSiy and 
retained the office almost till the usurpation of Haidar 
‘AH. This Dalaway, whose sister was one of the 
wives of the Raja, soon contrived to fill up important 
offices with his own people, and, by pampering the 
king with all conceivable luxuries, managed to con- 
centrate all real power in the State in his own hands. 
The rise of this person into prominence ultimately 
brought about the downfall of the dynasty, though 
for the time being it made the administration some- 
what vigorous. The most important events of this 
reign, other than the above, are two invasions of the 
province ending in the siege of Srirangapatna and the 
final overthrow of the GautJ of Magadi. The first of 
these two invasions was undertaken by a confederacy 
of newly created Nawabs. The Mysore territory was 
surrounded fay the dominions of Nawab Sa'adatu'llah 
of the Karnatic Pdenghat and Ameenkhan of the 
Karanatic Balaghat. Besides these, there were the 
Nawabs of Kurpa, Kurnool, and Savandi. There was 
also a Maharatta neighbour Siddoji Ghorepara of 
Gooti. Hrirangapatoa was laid siege to by all these 
six together, and Krishna Raja bought them all off 
by the payment of seventy-two lakhs of rupees .to 
be equally divided among them, and twenty-eight 
lakhs in addition given to the negotiator of the peace,' 
Sa'adatu’llah Khan, though the Palace History claims 
a victory to Mysore in this case as in the next. 
But the elaborate copperplate grants which dwell at 
great length on the other virtues of Krishna Raja 
make no mention of any such victory, and a victory 


1 Wilks' History, voi. i, pp, lil-2. 
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is the last thing to be silently passed over by the pane- 
gyrist.* Besides this, the victories of the other sov- 
ereigns are carefully mentioned in the same grants, one 
of which makes mention of the victories of Dalaway Deva 
Raja.’ The author of one of the giants referred to 
is Tirumala Aiyangar, who must, at least, have lived 
up to 172U, whereas the dates of these two invasions, 
as given by the Palace History, are 1725 for the 
confederate invasion, and 1727 for the Maharatta 
invasion. So in both these the Mysoreans must have 
had the worst of it.’ The second expedition, was 
undertaken by Baji Rao at the head of the Maha- 
rattas, and the Peshwa was likewise bought off by 
Krishna Raja. To redeem these failures Dajaway 
Deva Baja succeeded in taking possession of the 
impregnable rock of Savandvoog, the stronghold of 
the Gau4 of Magadi. The Gau4 himself was taken 
prisoner and allowed to die in the state prison of 
Srirangapatna.* In spite of this, however, tho weak- 
ness of the Mysore State to defend itself against 
foreign invaders was proved beyond a doubt by the 
two invasions mentioned above, and this discovery 
led to a great deal of foreign complications, which 
facilitated the upward course, first of the Dalaway 
brothers and secondly of Haidar ‘AH. Having reigned 
for eighteen years Dodda Krishna Raja died without 
an heir in 1731. Dajaway Deva Raja, with the con- 
sent of the widow of Krishna Raja, who, however, was 
not his sister, placed a certain Chama Raja, connected 
but remotely with the ruling family, on the throne. 
The legitimate line of rulers thus came to an end here, 
and Chama Raja had no more claim to the throne 
than what he derived from the nomination of the 

< Srirttngapataa 64 and 100. 

» Tirumakudla Narasipuc C3, pp. 79-80 (Translation). 

* Srirangapatna 04, p. 24 (Translation Epi. Car.). 

♦ Wilks’ History, vol. i., pp. 14Q-3. 
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widow and the Dalaway. This personage was nofe 
long in showing himself to be very far from being the 
docile instrument of the Dalaway that be had agreed 
to become, when he was nominated ruler. He was, 
herefore, made the victim of an intrigue and sent to 
Kabbaladroog with his family. This time the Dalaway 
was careful to place an infant three years old on the 
throne to avoid the recurrence of the difficulties. This 
nomination was in perfect beeping with the projects 
of king-makers generally, the real rulers of Mysore 
now being Dalaway Deva Raja and Sarvadhikari, 
Nanja Raja, the Dalaway’s uncle. On the retirement 
of this latter officer, the appointment was conferred 
upon Kara ChUri Nanjoi Eajiah (the brother of the 
Dalaway), who, later on, became the father-in-law of 
the infant ruler Imma^i Krishna Raja Wo^eyar. The 
administration was carried on by these two brothers 
with the nominal Pradhan Venka^apati of Canniam- 
badi, with considerable vigour till, owing to the ad- 
vanced age of Deva Baja, the brothers eiLcbanged 
offices. This change led to a misunderstanding be- 
tween the brothers, which eventually proved fa^al to 
their power, and thus paved the way for the rise of 
Haidar ‘AH, who became the de facto ruler in a. d, 
1761. Thus was brought to an end the rule of the 
Wodeyars in Mysote, till it was revived under the 
aegis of the British power after the fall of Sriranga- 
patna in a. D. 1799. The power of the Wodeyars thus 
passed through all the stages of decay that the Moghul 
rule underwent, but it had the good fortune to be 
revived which was denied to the other. 

We have now traced the gradual growth of the 
small principality of Baja Wodeyar until it became a 
compact and powerful State under Chibka Deva Raja. 
We have also made a rapid survey of the decline of 
fortune of the ruling family, until the State passed 
out of its hands into those of a foreigner. 
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I: — WILKS’ GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 


Vijaj'a, (Hadana and Ivaragaballi.) 


Chama Baja. (Aiberal Six-fingered.) 


Betad ChamaBaja, 


Appan Timmacaj 
llemanhalti, 


Krisbna Bole Ohamaraj 
(Kembala). {Myeore.) 


Bejad 

Wodayar 


<167610 1678). (1679 to 1617). 


Wodoyar 
79 to 1617). 


Muppin Beraraj. Here Ohamaraj. 


SantltiTB I 1 f i t ") 

Narua | | ill 

(1686 to 1669). Naraea. Iminadi Cod 2nd 8id Kempa 


Chamataja (1687-8). 
(1617 to 1687). 


Baja Devayya. 
(Pottbomooi) I 


Chiicka 
Devaraj 
(1679 to 1674). 


Devayya 
(166910 1672). 


Dod Devayya. 


Kantlravaraj (1704 to 1714). 


Dod Krishnaraj (1714 to 1731). 


Two usurpers Cham.^^aj (1731 to 1734). 


Chikka Krishnaraj (1734 to 1766). 
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II. 


-DALAWAY GRANT NO. 63, TIBDMAKDDLD NARSIPUB. 

{Epi-Karnataka.) 

Chamftraja. 


r — 

Timmaraja. 


Krishnaraja. 


Be^d Chamankja. 
Raja Wodoyar. 
Narasa Raja. 
Chamaraja. 


r 

Kanttrara Natasa. 

t 

I 


I 

Immad' Baja. 


1 

I 

Devarajendia. 


Ohikka I^vaiaj. 
Kantlrara Narasa. 


Krishna Baja Nripathi. 
Krishna Baja. 
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III. — Seibangapatam, Nos. 64 and 100 op Epigraphia 
Karnataka. 

(Copperplate 64 and inscription 100 of Srirangapatam.) 


Yadu, 

Betad Chamaraj (Anthcmbara GaiidA). 


Timmaraj. 


Kriabiia Bhiipati. Chama Kripati. 

(Viotcr over Bavati Venka^). 


'1 

KAjSdblBaia. Be(ad Obamaraja. Devacajcndra. Cbamaraja. 


Cavaraj. Devaia, 


Anrithambaa Dod Ohikka Devniaj. Mati Dava, 


iandta. 


Davamamba- Chikka 
Devendra. 


Kantlrava Mablpati. 


Eaotirava Narasa — Oheluvajamamba. 


Kri8hnaraj*eDevajaJnmah and eight othei« (Hence the eight names of 
eight tanks at Meluknto). 
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IV. — PALACE HISTORY. 
Yadu Raja (1399 to 1428). 


Hate Beted Cbamaraja Wo^eyal (1423 to 1458). Ohamaraja Wodayar. 
Timmataja Wodoyar (1458 to 1478). 


Here Cbamaraja Wodeyar (1478 to 1518). 
Be^d Cbamaraja (1613 to 1663). 


Timmataja (16.53 to 1671). Krlahna Baja. Bo)e Cbamaraja 

(1671 to 1576). 


Be)ad 
Cbamaraja 
(1676to 1578), (1878tol617). 


Baja Muppin Devaiaj. Ohamaraj. 
Wodeyat. 


■1 


Baja Wodeyar, RaBtita''a 
Naraaa 
(1688 to 1669). 


I \ i , I I Chlkka 

Naiasa Betad Nanjraja Chama Immadi Devnraja 

Baja. Wodcyat Raja. Raja (1672 to 1794). 


f 

1 

Ut. 


2 nd. Dodd^ Dataiaja 
(1659 to 1672). 


Rantiraya 

Naraea 


(1617tol638). 


KantiravaNarasa (:.704 to 1713). 


Obama Baja Dod Krishna Raja (1713 to 1731). 

(1617 to 1687). Both of these adopted ( Ch.ama Raja (1731 to 1734). 
by 

the widow of Dod Krishna Baja. (Chikka Krishna Raja (1734 to 1761). 
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V. — THE GENEALOGICAL TREE ADOPTED IN THIS CHAPTBE. 


Yadu (1399 to 1423). 


r — 

Here Betad Chsunaraj (1423 to 1458). 

I 

Timmaraja Wodeyar (145S to 1478). 
Hero Chamarajarasa (1478 to 1513). 
Betad Ohamaraj (1518 to 1552). 


Chamaraja. 


I 


I 


Timmaraj (1552 to 1571). Krielinarai 


Bole Cbamaraja 
(1571 to 1576). 


Betad Woijeyar 
(1876 to 1578). 


BitjAdll Baja 
(1578 to 1017). 


Betad 

Cbamaraja. 


Mnppin 

Devaiaj. 


Nuasa Baja. Betad Nanjraj. Ohamaraj. Immadi Baja 
I Wodeyar. (1687-8). 

Chamaraja Wodeyar 
(1617 to 1678). 


aia 1^0 


Baja Wodeyar 
(died youDg). 


Kantltara Naraea 
(1688 to 1609). 


DodlJevaraj. Cliilikii Devurajendia. Koinp* Devayya Mari Deva 
1 (1659 to 1672). 


f 


‘1 


Obikka Devaraj (1672 to 1704). Kantlrava Narasa. 
Eantirava Narasa (1704 to 1713). 

Dod Krishna Baj (1713 to 1731) . 


Chamaraja 
(1731 to 1734). 


Chikka Krishcaraja 
(1734 to 1761). 
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THE VALUE OF LITERATURE IN THE 

CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HISTORY 

It is a notorious fact that Indian literature has few 
professed histories, and the' inference seems warranted 
that the historical faculty received no development in 
the country. History, as we understand it, is entirely 
a product of the nineteenth century even in Europe. 
Works which constitute good material for history have 
been many, whatever their shortcomings from the 
point of view of the modern historian. It is in the 
sense of professed histories, which may be subjected 
to criticism and used as material, that histories are 
wanting in India. ^ 

So the problem of constructing the history of India, 
as a whole, or of any part of it, is subject to this 
additional defect. Defective it may be and much 
njore so than' in European countries. Still ’ there is 
ample material yet left, despite much vandalism which 
may yield good results if exploited systematically. His- 
torical material in India as elsewhere, may be grouped 
into three classes : — 

1. Archeological (including architecture). 

2. Epigraphical (including numismatics). 

3. Literature. 

Of these the first goes back to the earliest times 
reached in this country by historical research. What 
c^n be gathered from this source is, however, scanty, 
though reaching to the earliest antiquity. The second 
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does not go beyond the period of the Asoka, Inscrip- 
tions. For periods anterior to this, we are thrown 
upon literature only, both Vudic and ‘Buddhistic. 
With respect to South India also archfeological evi- 
dence may take ns farther back, but the epigraphical 
does not go back beyond the beginning of the Christian 
Era except for a few Asoka and Satavahana records. 
Whether literature will take us beyond this limit 
may well be regarded doubtful as wc are at present, 
but careful research in this direction may take us 
past this limit and may yield us results beyond our 
expectations. I have not set myself to inquire here 
whether it is so, nor whether all literary evidence has 
been brought to bear on liistorical research. I shall 
only try to show that the inquiry will not bo in 
vain if it is made. 

This inquiry necessarily leads us to the question 
of languages. For any work of research concerning 
India, Sanskrit is indispensable. This is clear from 
what we know of the pre-Buddhietio period of Indian 
history. When we come to deal with South India, 
Tamil becomes equally essential. Of the other Dra- 
vidian languages, Telugu does not takh its available 
literature much anterior-'to the eleventh century A. i?., 
and this literature seems to be modelled upon San- 
skrit .entirely. Kanarese has certainly- a more ancient 
literature. A work of the ninth century undoubtedly 
is the Kavirajamarga of Nripatunga. If a work of 
poetry like this had been written in the ninth 
century, we might presume that there was an amount 
of anterior literature to require this. Malayalam 
seems to have grown out of Tamil in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. But Tamil which, 
according to some, is the inother of these three, goes 
back to a far greater antiquity. It has a wealth of 
literature for particular periods which is worth study 
on scientific lines. This body of literature, independent 
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of Sanskrit and yet so closely interwoven with it, 
deserves well of those who wish to be among the 
educated pf their country’s sons. It may not be all 
who can afford to study it, but those who can ought 
not to neglect to do so. How is this vast literature, 
both Sanskrit and Dravidian, to be exploited to any 
^purpose, and what is likely to be the utility of such 
exploitation for history? 

I began with the statement that history depends 
upon archceology, epigraphy and literature for its ma- 
terials. The work on the first two has been considered 
to belong to the province of Government, for it is 
beyond the resources of private work, though private 
agency may do much if facilities are provided. Work 
upon the third is so far left entirely to the patriotic 
lovers of literature. It is not literature as literature 
that is my concern here, but literatare so fat as it 
can be of use for the making of history. 

That literature can provide for history needs no proof 
now. The study of the literature of Pali, the verna- 
cular of Northern India in the centuries before Christ, 
opened to us a fresh vista into the domain of the his- 
tory of ancient India. Will the Dravidian languages 
similarly open another vista? It is this question I 
shall attempt to answer here, confining my Qbserva- 
tions to Tamil literature, the oldest and the most volu- 
minous of these southern tongues, as they are at 
present. That a systematic study of this literature 
will yield results of great value even where one least 
expects it, I can illustrate from the following incident 
in the life of Ramanuja, the Vaishnava apostle. 

Tradition stages, and the Guj'tiparamparais record, 
that Ramanuja constructed the temple at the town of 
Tirupati, and enshrined the image of Govindaraja there. 
This image was believed to have been the image of 
Govindaraja at Chidambaram, pulled out of the temple 
and cast into the sea by a certain Chola king, called 
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Krimikant^ by the Vaisbnavas, a persecuting Chola. 
8o far as I know at present, there seems to be no 
inscription bearing upon this question, and the matter 
•was believed to be traditional and nothing more. It 
was asserted in a court of law that the existence of 
the Vishnu shrine at Chidambaram was duo to the 
pious fraud of a Vaishnava Brahman, who planted the 
image of Vishnu overnight, and duped the people, who 
woke up one morning to find the image of Vishnu 
in the Saiva Holy of Holies. If the witness himself 
believed in it, as in honesty we are bound to grant 
he did, he must have been a credulous person indeed. 
We are not concerned with his credulity or otherwise, 
but we are with the credibility of the tale. Stanza 
86 of the Tiruahohdrrambalalckovai of M&nikkavaSagar 
runs as follows ; — 

firesrl^ snatruirm LieSsSmIS liss/Siuit 

^Qajeir fSsuu^/t^ Qs^eSBm(£i 

strmen—i sitiIl. sirL-i^QL.eirjpi 

■fiTtir/Seii'SN muiuw Qfiesr/Se^i^ ieinnciQtar. 

The above stanza states in the words of the devotee 
that Vishnu was lying in the court yard of the temple 
at Chidambaram supplicating ^iva, when, in response to 
Vishnu’s prayer, after fruitlessly penetrating the earth 
to discover the feet of 6iva, he displayed one fool, that he 
might show the other as well. This is a clever descrip- 
tion of the relative positions and postures of the two 
deities in the temple. Natesa is in his self-forgetful 
dance with his right foot lifted up. Govindaraja is in 
his bhogasayana (reclining posture). 

Kulasekhara Alvar states regarding the same Govin- 
daraja as follows: — 

Offifiadiaiadj uieoirisaBeQfiT 
eirii^esnirs Q&riT(^Qpairr vSasi 

(^Qesi. 
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The statement here is that Vishnu was recumbent on 
a throne, with the three thousand Brahmans chanting 
his praise in the Chitrakata of Thillai city, surrounded 
by cool and shady gardens, smiling with flowers and 
tender shoots. 

Next comes what Tivumangai Alvar says about the 
same : — 

asuiiQuireirgpi Qsiresariri^ 

I i/pn i lA cmasreiiir u^e^evtr Q'Str^u 
QffiiOun^Lcesdi LDUL-iis^ 

(?#ifuS?«iraC?«tr. 

^(TjLOiT si—gud. gp/auis^ 

ssoQiistr BjirsSI esr^esiruu^af) iiS£or(?u>(M 
^d^Loir^ Qaj<TLjr<d 

Ofisjir uSsnir^ Lomfiiuin^iT 

Ofisapujirw aittasisa furniiiAirnj 
Q/eaa^ Qpsiar ^s^Smp 

th-l—U) 

The first extract simply indicates that a Pallava king 
made some costly dedications to the temple. The 
second that Vishnu was in a lying posture on his" ser- 
pent couch. The third that the three thousand of 
Thillai worshipped according to orthodox rights the 
God of Gods. 

Thus, then, in the days of the two Alvars and Manik- 
kava^agar, the Vishnu shrine occupied the position that 
it does now. Let us proceed then to a later period, 
the period of the later Cholas. The Cbola decline may 
be dated as commencing with the death of Kulottunga 
Chola I. He was succeeded by his son Vikramachola ; 
and he by bis son Kulottunga II, who was succeeded 
by Eaja Raja II. The poet called OttakkCttan, there 
are reasons for believing, was a contemporary of all the 
three. Among the works ascribed to him are three 
ulas, as they are called, pieces of conventional compo- 
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sition celebrating a patron as he passes in triumph 
through the streets of his capital, appealing to his vanity 
by elaborate descriptions of the effects produced upon 
the lady folk of the city. I take the following extracts 
from the KuTottungacholanuld and lidjardjanuld regard- 
ing the Vishnu shrine at Chidambaram : — 

ujiriiuu—naiS^Qfintu.i 
Osirov&oiiSeu/r esriips 

•^pesipd dS8tfliR_j* — Qunp/Sl9ffQd>p 

^jgLDsjTjfidr — #jgiC^i£iaj^ 

§siich 

0tI.4fiijLfigBr — gjtl® 

QunmeSp ^uSp/Su npitiSp ^pioiu^Bsrp^ 

{fdkaffiib <Ei_M<i;s<?e!} — C««Sra)P 

^{guftdr ^orrjs sita^ 

These two passages indicate in no uncertain terms that, 
in carrying out the renovation of the temple, Eulsttunga 
found the opportunity to get rid of the Vishnu image 
which was obnoxious to his piety. That the Vishnu 
shrine was what was particularly offensive to this 
pious devotee is clear from the expression opesresfip 
Qfi^cS'^pp, which means ‘ submerging in the 
sea, the former house’. This very idea of the author 
and the same act of his zealous patron find expres- 
sion in another work, the Takkatjdgapparani : — 
(p>^(Sp Si— lip Quiriii (jossr&sri si—e\> 

[l/sulSIsstSsst^ 

tL€Br^s Si — '&dsaOTi (^sfresBTi ev Qupp wjsp 

(Si/i(i^es>si &jiTjppj^siQeBr— 

It is clear then that Kulottunga II, the grandson of 
the first of that name, perpetrated this act of pious 
hostility to the Govindaraja shrine, which led to the 
establishment by ESmanuja of the shrine at Tirupati 
town. 
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Last of all is a Sanskrit extract which lets us know 
how the Govindaraja temple came to be again where 
it is at present. It is a quotation from the Prapannam- 
ritram of a certain Anantarya, a descendant of Andra- 
purna who was a contemporary of B&mannja. It is a 
life of Eamanuja at the end of which the author of 
the life gives his own genealogy. In the course of 
this pedigree occurs the following passage: — 

5i?Tra ii 

''O 

aiansqRT?:[q ^imrqrlviqfa^r ii 
R^T^rq 5irer^ r?; i 
3TR^firsffa5'5t ii 

fsRfRqiosR q?q?[ 1 

^ *4 

n?5l%8rf^ 5l*qqi fl?r R^ RglR^i: || 

R^rarqf R^rq^ii: \ 

^^qrRiq Itqt 5IMfq?=gR; u 

g giqcfi ^qrqqiRig Rt%f3f H 

R^i^iRnfafga: i 
a'qrfq qfe^a ii 

Freely rendered, it means that Eamaraya, who came 
after Krishnaraya, once went to Chandragiri taking 
with him his Guru Tatarya. Mahacharya (Dodda- 
yacharya as he is popularly called) of the Vadulagotra 
at the height of fame for learning, was then in resid- 
ence at Ghatikachallam (Sholingar). He wished to 
restore the temple of Govindaraja at Chidambaram 
(Chitrakuta), which had been uprooted by the Chola 
Krimikanta. Overcoming in argument the invincible 
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daivas, this great one in learning restored the Qovin- 
daraja temple at Chitrakuta with the assistance of 
Eamarfiya. This Govindaraja thus established by 
Mah&charya is even yet to be seen at Chidambaram. 

These are isolated facts gathered from a number of 
works, showing no obvious connexion with each other. 
How are they to be brought together and used to 
serve the purposes of history ? 

The first essential to history is chronology. If the 
facts are not placed in the order in which I have 
placed them, they will be unintelligible ; and to place 
them in this order more is required than mere 
individual ingenuity, If the last fact of the above 
series could only be placed before its predecessor, the 
contention of the recent litigants would find some 
justification. Unfortunately, however, for them I am 
not marshalling here facts in law for a judge and 
jury, but facts of history for a critical student. The 
investigation of the historian ought first of all to be 
chronological. 

The date of M&nikkav&Sagar cannot yet be regarded 
as a settled fact of history. Varying dates are as- 
cribeZrto him, as often with as without evidence. 
Some refer him to the fifth century a.d. ; others to 
the ninth century ; others again to an antiquity not 
definite!^’ asee^'taiuable. That Sundaramurtinayanar 
does not include him amOng the Tiruttondar is one 
fact all are agreed upon ; and that he was a con- 
temporary of a Varagunapandyan is also tradition 
accepted on all hands. The epigraphist would beep 
him to the Varagnna of the eighth century after Christ. 
The literary critic secs quotations and adaptation from 
Manikkavaiagiir in the works of the earlier adiyars of 
the Saiva hagiology. That his works were well known 
in the thirteenth century, and the work that readily 
challenged comparison with those of Manikkavasagar 
was the Tiruvoymoli of Nammalvar are in evidence in 
21 
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the following lines of the Saiagoparandddi, ascribed 
to Kamban, who, there are good reasons for believing, 
lived in the twelfth century a. d. 

^p€urT eSsseuiiSisi QsiriFToSirih iSpseui QpirSe^urQuiriLi 

LCip&i/T ^luiiQfiTeisresr euiiffs LDHueoil unansuiju^^^i 

speuirs Si—uuffiii QseerQup (SsuiTpiEia^ esiseueSluQu — 

In this, as is evident, Kamban compares the thou- 
sand of Nammalvar to a thousand milch-cows, both to 
the renounced and the worldly ; and the Tiruvaiaga/m 
to cows which give no milk. We are not concerned 
with the judgement here, but only with tho fact of 
the case, although it must be said in passing that 
this prince of poets in Tamil is far from being a 
fanatical sectarian; for he says in the Bamayma-.— 

^sesr^s gnajaari* sissia^SBiis^ 

wfStS 

uira^Qffds psoisuB’u uiBQaQuireo 

As it is impossible to attain salvation for those who 
dispute in ignorance that Hara is the greater or the 
world measuring Hari, etc.’ 

Begarding the two Alvars the dates are no more 
fixed than for MfinikkavaSagar. They are both of them 
anterior to the middle of the eleventh century A.D.i 
inscriptions of which date refer to the works '‘of these 
AlvBrs as having been held in high esteem. One of 
the decades of Tirumangaialvar refers to the occupation 
of Kanchi by a king called VairamSghan : — 

Lcsjrfflirauair ©(yeswaroi—oj/fG^iTeir 

amSaQiassii 

pikstieSpssr t-fiusappn^ — 

The first being, that is in Attabhuyagaram in Kanchi^ 
that was surrounded by the forces and fame of 
Vairameghan of long garland and high crown, entitled 
to the respectful submission of the Pallava, the ruler 
•of the Tondas (people of Tondamandalam). 
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The only date so far known for Vairamegha Dantidurga 
of the Rttsh^rakuta dynasty is A. D. 754. The latter 
half of the eighth century a.d, may, therefore, be taken 
as the age of Tirumangaialvar.' The earlier quotations 
would then refer us to the eighth and ninth centuries 
A.D. at the latest for the existence of the Govindaraja 
temple at Chidambaram. 

The next batch of references leads to the inference 
that it was Kulottunga II, the son of Vikramachola 
and the father of Eajaraja II a.d. {circa} 1133 to 1150, 
who uprooted the shrine in his pious work of renova- 
tion of the great ^aiva temple. This is clear from the 
quotations themselves which are froin the works of 
a contemporary author. 

Lastly, the Sanskrit quotation refers the reconstruc- 
tion to Dodqlayacharya through the good offices of a 
Ramaraja who ruled after Krishnaraya. It was in 
this connexion that this acharya came in contact 
with Appaiya Dlkshita, the great South Indian scholar 
and philosopher. In his commentary on Vedanta 
DSsika’s YadavSbkyudoya, this scholar says that he 
took up the work of a commentary on this kavya at 
the instance of Pinna Thimma, grandson of Ramaraja. 
The Ramaraja referred to is clearly the one that fell 
at Taliksta. There is nothing very improbable in 
Appaiya Dikshita’s having been contemporaneous with 
Doddayacharya or Ramaraja on the one hand, and 
With Pinna Timmaraya on the other. Besides the 
writer of the Prapannamritani itself was a disciple of 
Kumaratatarya, popularly Kotikanyakadanam Tata- 
char, whose patron was Vankatapatiraya, who ruled 
till A. D. 1014. It must therefore be sometime before 
A. D. 1565 that the temple was restored. 

We are thus able to obtain an account of the vicis- 
situdes of this temple for about five centuries at least. 


' Vide Chapter XIX, 
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I have taken this as a simple illustration of what his- 
torical information can be gained even from apparently 
unconnected literature. The facts here are all the 
more reliable, even including the last, as they are mere 
incidental references. It will now appear that there 
can be no history without chronology, and the at- 
tempts to fix the dates of works and authors, which 
to many appear absurd, is of the essence of historical 
research. 

What is wanted, therefore, now for historical research 
is a systematic and organized study of literature, both 
vernacular and Sanskrit, in a way that will facilitate 
work both literary and historical. This work cannot 
be done by one man all through for his own require- 
ments. He will require the collaboration of a number 
of others. A student engaged in historical research 
has to keep himself in close touch with the archaeolo- 
gical, epigi'aphical and literary work that may be 
going on, and must be something of an archaeologist 
and epigraphist himself ; but that any one should be 
all the three by himself is beyond human possibility in 
most cases. This is very often recognized, and the,twO' 
branches are held to ho distinct. In point of litera- 
ture also — I am concerned with literature only as an 
auxiliary to history — the collection of manuscripts and 
documents, and the bringing out of good and critical 
editions of works ought to be regarded as quite a dis- 
tinct branch. Most editions of the classics published 
in India till quite recently, both in Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars, were uncritical editions. It is the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, that set the fashion for Sanskrits 
Our esteemed countryman, Mahamahopadyaya Swami- 
nathaiyar, has given us a number of remarkably well- 
edited texts of important Tamil works. The advan- 
tage of this kind of editing is quite apparent. The 
various readings are given for the reader to choose 
from ; the variety of comments are also noted. When 
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this is well and accurately done the text editor has 
rendered good service to the historian. What then is 
the utility of such editions? To give only an example 
or two. The learned editor of the Silappadhikaram, 
Pundit Swaminathaiyer, has taken care to give in a 
■footnote thirteen lines at the beginning of the second 
canto, found only in one manuscript among those he 
•consulted. He remarks in another place that manu- 
scripts found in the same quarter have been the most 
reliable in many particulars. These thirteen lines 
refer to Karikala as the ruler at the time, and state 
that the Patlinappalai had been dedicated to him by 
the author. There are references to the same incident 
in other works but far later in point of time. 

Similarly in stanza fourteen of K9.1idasa’s Msghaduta, 
where there is the reference to Diunaga, it struck me 
that the interpretation of the whole, as applied to 
DinnAgacharya, was forced, for in the alternative inter- 
pretation the commentator Mallin&tba has to omit a 
part of a compound word. The pundits whom I con- 
sulted consider that that is no l^r to the slesha. I 
understand now from a Bombay edition of the text 
and commentary that HemAdri does not countenance 
the interpretation. The result is that the estimate of 
Kalidlsa’^ age, based on his contemporaneity with 
DiBnaga, falls to the ground so far. Hemadri may 
be right or MallinAtha ; but those -tvho read with a 
view to building up a hypothesis in history ought 
to have an opportunity of knowing both the com- 
mentaries. Then he formulates his hypothesis at his 
own risk. 

Further down Mallinatha lays down that the three 
slokas which he comments on are interpolations. He 
does not choose to tell us why he thinks so, though 
his reasons would have been valuable. There is a 
great and important amount of work to be done, in 
the way of. examining critically the texts with a view 
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to distinguish the genuine from the spurious part of 
it. Associations and private organizations may well 
pay some attention to this line of work. The Govern- 
ment have organized their archaeological department 
for work in archaeology and epigraphy. They are 
also devoting some attention to the collection and 
cataloguing of manuscripts. Associations, like the 
South Indian, may well supplement the work of 
Government by directing some of its energies both 
material and mental to critical work upon these ma- 
terials. The initiative may be taken by the Associa- 
tion ; but the result depends entirely upon the support 
and encouragement it receives at the hands of the 
more intelligent and enlightened of our countrymen. 
The South Indian Association at Madras ought to 
take in this particular the place of the Asiatic Socie- 
ties elsewhere ; and if those of us who are in a posi- 
tion to do something for our country make up our 
minds to contribute towards the fulfilment of this 
laudable ambition, it will not be long before the 
South Indian Association will achieve it. 

It is alleged, often with truth, that the historian 
reads his thoughts and feelings into the writings of the 
past. This no doubt is a defect that he has to guard 
himself against. If the record of the past ^is placed 
in his hands in an accurate form he ought to have 
no excuse for making such mistakes. The defect arises 
from an insufficiency of information which would enable 
him to form a complete idea of the men and of 
the period be is dealing with. This is a point that 
the late Professor Maitland seems to have laid great 
stre^ on in the course of his lectures. It is in regard 
to oaths and the influence that they exercised on 
truthfulness that the Professor took occasion to make 
the remark. This defective appreciation is consider- 
ably in evidence among a class of scholars engaged 
in research work. It is traceable to the importing of 
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onr own ideas and the circumstances about us to 
periods of which we have either no, or have no means 
of having, full information. To illustrate the position 
I go back to the Brihatkathd. The work was written 
in PaisSchi and appears to have been held in high esteem 
by successive writers of note in Sanskrit literature, 
at least from the days of Dandi to the age of the 
Kasmirian Somadeva. We have four different versions 
of it as our only source of knowledge of the work. 
The Kathasarithsdgara of Somadeva, is professedly a 
translation ; Brihatkathdmayijari is a collection of stories 
from the Brihatkathd-, a third version or collection 
was obtained from Nepal ; and lastly a Tamil trans- 
lation of it, which is of an antiquity prior to that of 
the now known Saugam works, Professor Speyer, a 
Patch scholar, who has made a critical study of the 
Kathdsanthsdgara has, on the strength of the superna- 
tural powers ascribed to Nagarjuna in the work, referred 
the Brihatkathd to a period between the third and 
the fifth century a. d. This is because the Professor 
thinks that people would hardly have believed in 
supernatural power unless a considerable interval had 
elapsed. The inference would certainly be warranted, 
if all people were rational and sceptical to an equal 
degree at all periods of bistory. All the world over, 
and in regard to all religions, miracles play an im- 
portant part at a particular stage of development ; and 
people are not wanting in the enlightened twentieth 
century who have full faith in occultism and spiritual- 
ism. This it is that makes several Indian works seem 
ridiculously absurd to European scholars. If they could 
appreciate the influence a belief in transmigration 
exerts upon the minds of simple people, and how 
closely interwoven it is in all the varying belief of the 
people in India, they would see that what strikes 
them as absurd is quite obviously believable even by 
contemporaries. That this has, as a matter of course, 
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been the case could be proved, if Tamil literature 
and literary tradition were called into requisition. 

There are several works in Tamil called mahakavyas. 
The translation of the Brihatkathd, a sirukappyam or a 
minor kavya called TJdayanan hadai or Perungadai or 
even simply kadai, is believed to be the work which 
gave the authority for the use of the word kavya. 
This work is ascribed to the period of the middle 
^augam, that is, anterior to the third ^ahgam, the 
works of which we have in some number. I have 
put forward my arguments for referring the third 
Sahgam to the earlier centuries of the Christian era; 
hence this work ought to be referable to a period 
coeval with the beginning of the era of Christ. If 
only this could be established beyond a doubt, the 
history of Vikram&ditya and Kanisbka, about which 
there is yet considerable divergence of scholarly opinion, 
would become settled to a degree not dreamt of by 
any yet ; because, Somadeva, the translator of the 
Brihatkatha, says in so many clear words that he 
tnakes no change in the matter of the original beyond 
the mere change of language and the necessary abbre- 
viation, It'' would be hyper-criticism to dispute the 
assertion of the author without establishing a clear 
motive as an essential prerequisite. This ^has not 
always been conceded to him. 

There is work to be done, therefore, in the co-ordi- 
nation of the study of the two languages, Sanskrit and 
Tamil, in the interest of both. In the absence of the 
original, if the Sanskrit translation could be collated 
and compared with the Tamil, the result would go far 
towards solving one of the most important problems 
of ancient Indian History ; namely, the origin of the 
Samvat era which has had to bs accounted for in so 
many fanciful ways by great scholars. There are re- 
ferences in both the Kathdsarithsagara and the Bri. 
hatkathdmanjari to a Vikraraaditya-Vishamasila, who 
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got rid of the Mlecha trouble, and^came to be regarded 
an incarnation of the divine energy of Vishnu or 6iva, 
it does not matter which to us. This question is too 
long for discussion here, 

My object is not to settle disputed questions or to for- 
mulate a new historical hypothesis. Now that archaeo- 
logical and epigraphical work have made some ad- 
vance, I appeal for a better, more rational, and syste- 
matic study of the literature of the country, with a view 
to making them yield the results that they are capable 
of. Inscriptions and archaeological research can after 
all provide the dry bones only. All else will have to 
be got from literature, Besides, there is a period to 
which inscriptions do not lead us. For such periods 
we have to depend upon literary evidence alone, if this 
is available, either from Sanskrit or the vernaculats. 
It is a duty that every one owes to his country to do 
all in bis power to advance the study of this literature. 
In addition to the discharging of a duty, this study 
of literature will be a source of pleasure even to 
busy people. Here individual effort can take us only 
a small way. But if these efforts were made to flow 
into one channel, the volume would be the greater and 
the work turned out the larger. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE THIRD TAMIL 8AHGAM 

In a learned article on the age of MaoikkavSlagar in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Bevieto for April, 1902, Mr. 
L. C. Innee arrives at the conclnsion that, if the 
^angam existed at all, it mnst have come into existence 
about A. D. 1100 ‘just prior to or coincident with the 
time of Kambar the author of the Tamil Ramayanam. 
The Epic of the Anklet or ^ilappadik&ram, an admit* 
tedly Sahgam work, was written by liang&va^igaj. a 
younger brother of Senguttuvan ^Sra, at whose court 
resided also another dangam Poet Slttalai ^Sttanftr, 
otherwise Kslav&nihan Rattan, the author of the 
companion work the Jewel Belt or Manimikalai. 
Tiruvalluvar’s Rural again is quoted by these, two 
authors and acknowledged to be a Saugam work also. 
There is another group of Saiigam poets, the authors 
of the Ten Poems or the Pattuppaitu, of which two by 
Eudirangannauar celebrate respectively Chola Karikala 
and Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan. From the Bilappadi- 
harmi we learn that the Chola king at the time of its 
composition was Earikala, with his capital at Puhar, Esli 
or XJraiyur being also an important city ; the Pandya 
king Nedum^eliyan with his capital Madura and the 
Ceylon king G-ajabahu. There were according to the 
same work two northern kings at the Court of ^en- 
guttuvan, Kanaka and Vijaya. Of these personages 
the Mahdvamaa of Ceylon mentions two Gajabahus, 
one about 133 b. c. and the other about A. D. 1142. 
One of these two kings is said to have invaded the 
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Chola comitry in revenge for a past conquest or 
occupation of Ceylon by the Cholas. This conquest 
Mr. Innes thinks impossible for the Cholas, so long 
as the - Pandyas were powerful, for strategic and 
geographical reasons. He thinks it would have been 
imprudent on the part of the Cholas, and, therefore, 
unlikely that they should expose their flank unde- 
fended against their sworn enemies. The invasion of 
Ceylon by the Cholas cannot have taken place before 
the reign of Kulottunga Chola I, who ascended the 
throne in a. d. 1070 and in whose reign the Pandyas 
were overthrown. Even a part of the Pandya country 
was colonized along the road to Kottaru near Cape 
Comorin. Had it not been so they would have had 
to pass through the Pandya country. These two reasons 
cannot stand, as we know in fact that Ceylon was 
invaded many times before the time of Kulsttunga, 
whose father-in*law BUjSndra’s inscriptions arc found 
in the country. Bftjindra Chola, who ruled from a. d. 
1001 to 1042, captured after a sea-fight EadB.ram and 
other places in the Bamnad Zemindari,' and even his 
fatl^er Bajar&ja (A. d. 984 to 1010) had a fleet with 
which he defeated the Setas at Kandulur. An inva- 
sion of Ceylon would have been a naval invasion and 
the Pandyas would have been always on the flank. 
The Cholas were engaged in wars in the distant 
Kalingam, on the banks of the Tungabhadra and 
even on the Malabar Coast, before the Pandyas were 
subjugated by Kulottunga I. So there is no difficulty 
in the way of our accepting the account of the 
MahavamSa about the occupation of Ceylon in the first 
century b. c. or so. If the chronicle cannot be relied 
on for the period earlier than the middle of the fifth 
century a. d. it may be sound to infer that the 
earlier Gajabahu’s date may be somewhat later than 


1 Now proved to be in Burma. 
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it actually is stated to be, and that the Tamil 
occupation of Ceylon may have taken place later than 
the first century b. c., say about the first century 
A. D. It thus appears quite possible that the first 
Grajabahu might as well have invaded the Chola 
country as the second. About the year A, D. 1142 
the Chola ruler must have been Rajaraja II, and 
from the published inscriptions of him and of his 
predecessor nothing can be traced as to an invasion of 
the Chola country by the Ceylonese. Bajaraja II’s 
successor Kulottunga III claims to have conquered 
the Ceylonese, Madura, etc.; but Kulottunga III ruled 
from A. D, 1178 to probably A. D. 121C. 

The next personage of importance who figures in 
the Silap'padi'k&ram is a Karikala Chola. Mr, Innes 
is of opinion that this need not be the earliest Chola 
of the name that we know of. This is very true. 
Whether we have to take him to be the earliest or 
the latest must be settled on good grounds. So far 
as we know the history of the Cholas, we know four 
Cholas of this name. The first is Karikftla of the poems 
^ilappadikaram, Patiinapp&lai and PorunarSrtup- 
paiiai ; the next in chronological order is Aditya 
II, Karikala, the elder brother of Rajaraja the Great, 
(a.d. 984 to 1010); the third is not a Chola sovereign, 
but only a viceroy and younger brother of Rajendra, 
who is the father-in-law of Kulottunga I ; and lastly 
Kulottunga I himself. Karikala, the contemporary of 
^enguUuvan, of the 6afigam fame, must be one of 
these four. As I understand the article, Mr. Innes 
consider him to be the last. The Srivaishnava saint 
Ramanuja at Srlrangam gave offence to a ^aiva ruler 
Karikala and in consequence had to flee the country. 
He went into the Mysore country and converted the 
the Jain king Bitti Ueva alias Vishnuvardhana of Dvara- 
samudra to the Vaishriava faith. Subsequent to this, 
be founded the temple at Melukote, which event is 
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placed by the Guruparamparai in 6aka a.d. 1021 or 1099. 
In this work it is not stated that the Karikala was the 
Chola sovereign himself and Eamanuja is stated to have 
stayed a number of years at Saligrama in Mysore before 
meeting Visbnuvardhana, It would stand more to 
reason to identify his enemy Karikala with the younger 
brother of Eajendra, as be is definitely stated to be the 
viceroy of Koli or Uraiyur. But it matters little to our 
present purpose even if he be Kulottunga I himself, but 
it is unlikely, as the latter's capital was either Gangai- 
konda Cholapuram or Kanchi. Again the same Guru- 
paramparai makes mention of a Tondaiman Chakravarti, 
who could be no other than Karunakara Tondaiman, 
the general of Kulottunga 1, and the real hero of 
JayatpkomJ&n's Kalingattupparani. These two were 
undoubtedly contemporaneous with Eamanuja. Mr. 
Innes would identify these worthies with the heroes 
of Euditangannanar's PnttinAppalai and PennahanSr- 
ruppa^ai- This cannot possibly be, Jayatpkondan above 
mentioned is professedly a contemporary of Kulottunga 
Chola I, and celebrates in bis poem, the Kalingattuppa- 
rant, •the conquest of Kalingam by Karunakara Tonqlai- 
man of Yantai (Yancialui') for his master Kulottunga 
I. In the canto of the pooiii dealing with the royal 
genealogy, he states explicitly that the two poems in 
praise of Karikala were sung in praise of the earliest 
of the name. The Periimhdmrruppaiiai of Eudiran- 
gannanar celebrates a Tondaiman indeed ; but a Tondai- 
man Ijandirayan, the son of the ancient Chola king Kokilli 
by the Naga Princess of Negapatam, as expressly stated 
in the poem itself. In the face of this, it is a feat of 
boldness to identify the two groups of personages. This 
is not all. Karikala of these poems is closely associated 
with Puhar or Kaverippumbattinaui as his capital with 
a possible alternative of Koli or Uraiyur or Urandai. 
But in all the published inscriptions of the later Cholas 
I have not come across any reference to Puhar at all. 
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The Pandya kiag at the time of the events narrated 
in the Silappadikdram is Nedmpleliyan who was 
succeeded by Ilaipieliyan, the viceroy, probably, of Korkai, 
another Pandya capital. At about A. D. 1175 we come 
upon a line of Pandya rulers with -the alternating titles 
of Kulasekhara and Sundara. With the rise of these 
rulers the Pandyas also rise into prominence, but till 
then the Pandyas were in no condition for an ‘ academy ’ 
at Madura. Ever since the days of Rajaraja I the 
Pandya country had been so much harassed by the 
Cholas that they had to maintain a perpetual struggle. 
This culminated in the complete subjugation of the 
country by Kulottunga, who marched through the 
Pandya country and planted colonies in agricultural 
parte along the road to Kot^aru in the Travancore 
country near Cape Comorin. This would hardly be 
the time for the dahgam which admittedly Nourished 
in the Pandya country. 

The ^aiigam, therefore, ought to have existed at a 
time when the Chola country was ruled by Karik&la 
and his successor Perunarkilli at Puhar and UraiySr; 
when the Pandya country was ruled by Nedunleliyan 
of Muduraikkanji and Nedunalvddai fame at Madura 
and Korkai ; when Senguttuvan Sera was ruling at 
Vanji; when GajabShu was ruling in CeyloQ. As far 
as is known at present the earlier Gajabahu’s time 
would answer better than the reign of Gajabahu II. 
If it could be proved beyond doubt that the alphabet 
was not known in South India before the third century 
A. D., we may have to bring Gajabahu I up to within 
living memory of the time of the author of the Mahd- 
vamsa written about the middle of the fifth century A. D, 

Kambar might not have lived even so early as A. D. 
886. It is clear from bis reference to Ramanuja that 
he must have followed the latter. The popular account 
which would bring together Kambar, Ottakkuttar, Pu- 
gilendi, etc., and place them in the court of Kulottunga 
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may be correct ia so far as these authors aje concerned, 
but none of these had anything to do with the ^aiigam. 
Kambar, we are told, went from place to place to gain 
the approval of the learned for his Bamayanam, but 
ho is not said, like Tiruvalluvar, to have gone to the 
^augam, whose imprimatur would at once have stamped 
his work with authority. Kambar therefore could not 
have been a contemporary of the ^ahgarn, and there 
is nothing against his having been to the 6angam 
proximus sed longo interval^ (next but at a long 
interval). 



CHAPTEE XIV 

THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TAMIL 
LITERATURE 

Dreary as the prospect may well appear to the earn- 
est sMident of Tamil literary history, as in fact does 
early South Indian history in general, there has, of 
late, been brought to light a considerable body of 
Tamil literature which throws a flood of light upon 
the much-doubted, though often debated, period when 
literary activity in Tamil reached its high watermark. 
Scholars are much divided in opinion as to the daugam 
having ever existed at all, except in the active imagi- 
nation of later poets and the idle tongue of tradition. 
This is not strange, considering how much truth is 
generally overgrown and interwoven with fable and 
legend. Whether wantonly or otherwise, the truth 
is very often hidden almost beyond recognition in 
later literature ; and early scholars in modern Indian 
research have unwittingly contributed their own quota 
to the very same end. Much has, therefore, even 
to be unlearnt before making an attempt to learn 
something about this distant past of the oldest of the 
Dravidian languages of South India. Even in the 
traditions handed down to us, much distorted though 
they are, there are certain cardinal facts and charac- 
ters standing clearly marked out from the rubbish 
outgrowths. It will not, therefore, be without interest 
to attempt to place these facts in the light in which 
they appear on an unbiased and impartial inquiry. 
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An attempt' therefore will be made in this chapter to 
set forth the available evidence, literary and historical, 
which tends! towards the following conclusions : — 

(1) That there was an age of great literary activity 
in Tamil to warrant the existence of a body like the 
traditional Sangam. 

(2) That the period of the greatest Saiigam activity 
was the age when ^enguttuvan 6era was a prominent 
character in politics. 

(3) That this age of ^eiiguttuvan was the second 
century of the Christian era. 

(4) That these conclusions are in accordance with 
what is known of the later history of South India. 

There are a number of works in Tamil literature 
of a semi-historioal character of a later and of an 
earlier age. These alone will be relied upon here, 
without altogether eschewing tradition of a reliable 
character. So far as tradition is concerned, there 
were three Tamil Satigams ‘ that flourished at or 
about Madura, and of these, the third is all that we 
can presume to speak about. This dangam had, for 
its membocs, forty-nine critics and poets who con- 
stituted a board of censors. There were forty-nine 
Fandya rulers, among whom were Mudattirumaran 
and Ugra-Peruvaludhi, who actively patronized the 
6ar)gam. This last personage is the sovereign before 
whom the Kuralot TiruvaHuvar received the ^augam 
imprimatur. It is not out of place to remark here 
that the author of the Ktiral was not among the 
Sangam members, and there were a large number like 
him at different places, as will appear in the sequel. 

Taking this Ugra-Fandyan for reference, a number 
of poets and kings can bo grouped around him from 
internal evidence of contemporaneity without having 
recourse to any legends concerning them. But it 

I The poem quoted in the note at page 2. SilappadhihSravi. 

22 
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is first of all necessary to show that it is probable 
that Tiruvalluvar was a contemporary of Ugra- 
Pandyan. Apart from the verse in praise of the 
Rural ascribed to him, it is a well-known fact that 
Tiruvalluvar had a sister by name, or rather title, 
Avvaiyar. This poetess sings of this same Pandyan 
and his two friends the Chola Kil|i, who performed 
the Bajasuya, and the Cheraman Mav^nko, although 
the names of these personages are not mentioned as 
such in the poem 3(57 of the Purmanuru. But poem 
twenty-one of the same collection by lyur Mulangil&r 
specifies his victory over Vengaimirban and the 
taking of the ‘ great fortress of the forest (Kanap- 
pSreyil).’ It also refers to the fame of this Pandyan 
as transcending the skill of poets. This Ugra- 
Pandyan is credited with leaving caused the collection 
Ahandnuru to be made. Certain mythical achieve- 
ments are ascribed to one Ugravarma Pandyan in 
the Madura Sthalapurana and the Haldsya or Tiru- 
vilayajal, which achievements are alluded to in the 
Epic of the Anklet} 

Leaving aside Ugra-Pandyan for a while, _ the 
greatest of Avvaiy&r's patrons — in fact, almost the 
patrons— were Adiyamin Neduman Anji and his son, 
Pohuttelini. Their territories were in the modern 
Mysore province and in the Salem district, with the 
capital at Tagadur,’ identified with Dharmapuri in 
the latter district, though there was another Tagadut 
of some consequence in later history in the Mysore 
district, not far from Nanjanagudu near Mysore town. 
There was an Adiyaman about the same region who. 


I Silappadkiharam, Canto xi, 11. 26-31. 

Me. Kanitkasabhai Pillai identities this place with Dharmapuri, 
Salem district. Vide Epigraphia Indiea, VI, No. 34, and ante, XXII, 
pp. 66 and 143. Mr. F. J. Hioharda, M.A,, I.C.S., informs nio that a 
bill overhanging the town Atur goes by tho name Avvainialai, the 
hill of Arvai. 
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as tbe Chola viceroy, was driven across the Kaveri 
when Talakadu was captured by the famous 
Oanga'Baja, tbe general of VishnuYardliana HoyS&la 
before A. D. 1117. Of the many poems in the Purana- 
nUru collection ascribed to A-waiyar, the great 
majority celebrate Anji, one of the last ‘ seven 
patrons of letters’, as patronage went in those days. 
Several of these mention the hero and his son by 
name. Poem ninety-one gives the hero’s name and 
refers to the gift to Avvaiyar of the, black gooseberry 
supposed to confer immortality on the lucky eater 
thereof. The same incident is referred to, with the 
name of Avvaiyar put in it, in the poem Siru- 
p/in&rruppa<]ai'^ of NallQr Nattattanar included in the 
Ten Tamil Idylls, another Sangam collection. The 
poem has for its special object the celebration of 
Eruinanattu Nalliyakkon, a petty chief over Vellore 
Amur and other places near about, as tbe most 
liberal apaong the liberal patrons of those days, 
namely, the Chera, the Chola, and the Pandya, and 
the seven last patrons. Poem ninety-nine of the 
Ptiranan^ru is of importance, as giving us another 
clue lo a diffei'ent synchronism of the utmost con- 
sequence. This poem celebrates Anji’s conquest of 
TirukkSvilur, and states that the hero’s fame tran- 
8cended\he capacity of the poets of an older generation, 
and yet the poet Paranar ‘ sings to-day of the glory 
of your conquest of Tirukkovililr ’. 

This mention of Paranar is of very great im- 
portance to literary history. He was a poet among 
the ^angara members and is credited with a largo 
number of the Puramnuru collection. But Paraiiar’s 
fame should have been greater, had he really en- 
joyed the patronage of Sehguttuvan ^em, whom he 
celebrated in the fifth division of another Satigam 


I ]l, pp. 99-103. 
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collection, the Ten Tens (Padirruppattu). The parentage 
ascribed to ^enguttovan there agrees word for word 
almost with that given by the aothor of the Epic 
of the Anklet, a brother of the king, and is even 
fuller of particulars. The last verse,* the Padigam, 
written either by a friendly contemporary or disciple 
or some one else in a similar position, explicitly 
gives us the names of the hero and the author, and 
thus leaves us in little doubt as to the correctness 
of the connexion. It is on these two accounts that 
the commentator of the latter work relies for his 
fuller account of the Chera’s history. Prom the refer- 
ence to the Sirtipdn made above, it is clear that 
Avvaiyar enjoyed the patronage of Adiyaman Net^u- 
m&n Anji. Poem ninety-nine of Pw-anihiaru refers to 
Paranar as having celebrated the same patron. The 
last verse of the 6ftb division of the Ten Tens connects 
unmistakably dehgu^tuvan with Paranar. Thus then 
it is clear that ^ehgut^uvan Sera, AdiyamSn Anji, 
AwaiySr and Paranar must have lived, if not ac- 
tually at the same time, at least in the same genera- 
tion. dehguttuvan was a remarkably great ruler, and 
thanks to the efforts of out modern ‘ NaohchinSirkiniyar’, 
Mah&mahopadhyaya Pandit Saminatha Iyer of the 
Madras Presidency College, we have two great works 
composed at his court and in his time, which shed 
a flood of light on contemporary history and which 
would go a long way in settling many a knotty point 
in the literary history of South India. These are the 
Epic of the Anklet (Silappadhikaram) and the Jewel- 
Belt (Manimekhalai). The first is the work of Ijango, 
the younger brother of ^ehguttuvan, who, after 
renouncing civil life, resided at Kunavayil near Kariir 


I Vidt p. 10, looti'.otc on p. 11, and canto xrix. Pandit Saminatha 
lyet’s edition recently published, pp. 78-6. SilappadMkaram. 

* Silappadhiltaram, canto xi, U, SO-Sl. 
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(Vanji), the ancient capital of the Chera ; and the 
second, the companion and supplement, though the 
earlier composed, from the pen of (rather the style of) 
Madurai Kulavanigan Rattan, otherwise known as 
Sitthalaichchftttanar, the corn merchant of Madura. 
(His head was believed to have been exuding matter on 
account of the blows dealt by himself whenever he 
detected errors in other's composition, considering it 
a misfortune to have to read or listen to such blunders ; 
so uncompromising was he as a critic.) Before pro- 
ceeding to a consideration of these great works, it is 
better to dispose of a few other important characters. 

Of the last seven patrons celebrated in the 
MrupSndrruppadai of Nalliir Nattattanar (believed to 
be one of the Saugam forty>ninc), there is one Pshan 
(otherwise Vaiyavikkon PSrumbShan) who was so 
liberal (inconsiderately so) as to give a warm covering 
to a peacock. This same incident is referred to in 
poem 14o of the Purandnuru ascribed to Paranar. 
This personage sometime in his life transferred his 
affections from his wife Kannahi (to be carefully 
distinguished from the heroine of the epic) and sever^ 
poets, among whom Paranar, made poetical appeals 
on her behalf. The others were Kapilar, Arilil Kil&r 
and Perumkufirur Kilir (poems 43-7 both inclusive 
of the Purandnaru). There is considerable similarity 
of sentiment in these. Poem 343 of the same work is 
also ascribed to Paranar, and it refers to a Ku|tuvan 
very liberal in the donation of wealth ‘ brought 
down hill-country and from oversea 

Passing on to Kapilar, another ^angam celebrity 
reputed by tra.dition* to be the younger brother of 
Tiruvalluvar, it is found that he had for his patron 
and friend a chieftain, Vel Pari, whose demesne Param- 
bunadn comprised 300 villages and who was master 

1 The actual story connectiDg these Is regarded as s fabrication by 
some scholars. 
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of Parambu Hill. Kapilar is credited with having- 
composed the hufinji section of the Aingurunuru, the 
seventh of the Ten Tens, the Kwnnjippatiu of the Te7i 
Idylls (all ^angam works) and the Inna (that which is 
had and therefore to be avoided), Forty. When Pari fell 
a victim to the treachery of the three Powers, who made 
a futile attack on him jointly, Kapilar as his chief 
friend took his two girls with him to be given away 
in marriage to some person worthy of them, and thus 
do his last duty to his departed friend. Poems 200, 201 
and 202 of the Purananunc refer to the incident* of 
Pari’s giving a car to the creeper mullai and to 
Kapilar’s offering the girls to Vichchikkon and Pulikaiji' 
rail® IrungovC-l of Malainadu- Both of them refused 
to marry the girls, and some insult offered as to the 
social standing of bis patron’s family the poet resents 
in poem 202. Poem 201 refers to Irungovel, said to 
have been a descendant in the forty-ninth generation 
from the ruler of ‘ Tuvarai who was born from a 
sacrificial fire. The title Pulika^itnal has considerable 
similarity in its origin to a story which is given as 
explaining the origin of the Hoysalas in inscriptions 
of a later time. The following poem resents Irungo- 
vel’s refusal to marry the girls, and refers to the destruc- 
tion of Arayam city, the head-quarters of this family, in 
consequence of an insult offered to the poet Kal&tha- 
laiyar * by an ancestor of Irungovel's. The poet further 
begs, with biting sarcasm, to be pardoned for having 
introduced the girls as the daughters of P&ri, instead 
of as the descendants of Bwi, a chief in the Pandya 
country. 


' Vide Sirupdn. 

* He that killed a tiger. 

* Tuvarai may be eitber Dwaraka in Guzerat or Dwaravati or 
Dwarasamudra of the HoySalas. 

4 Another poet who celebrates Katikala, and his ChSra con- 
temporary, Penimsoraliidhan. (Poem 65, Purandnurxt.) 
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Kapilai' himself is connected with the Chera Mantha- 
ram Ssral Irurpporai and is spoken of with great regard 
as a poet by another poet, Porundhil Ilangiranar. Poem 
126 by Marokkattu Nappaaalaiyar refers to his praise 
of Malaiyaman Tirumudikkari, who was in possession 
of Mullitr Hill. It incidentally refers to the naval 
strength of the 6era, likening the futility of the 
author’s attempt at celebrating Kari, after Kapilar had 
done 80 , to the endeavour to sail a ship in the face 
of the Chora fleet. Poem 174 by the same author 
refers incidentally to MuHur Hill, celebrated by Kapilar, 
and directly to ^ol.iyavOnadhi Tirukkannan (otherwise 
Tirukkilli), who rendered yeoman's service to Peruviray- 
kijli while in hiding at Mulliir. The poem further 
credits the Mtilayaraan ^oliyavCnadhi Tirukkannan 
with having restored the Chola to his position. Another 
person that Kapilar celebrates is Tirumudikkari, ruler 
of Malainadu, with his capital at Tirukkoviliir and 
with the hill MuHilr. Poems 122 and 123 refer to his 
having been sought in alliance by the three powers. 

Beginning with a consideration of what little is 
known of these threo personages, Avvaiyar, Paranar 
and Kapilar, we have been introduced to a number 
of poets and potentates living within a generation of 
one another. Before proceeding to a consideration 
of the cliief rulers of the ago and their geographical 
location, let us turn aside to glean what we can of 
contemporary history from the two epics of the age 
of ^engiittuvan, who was by far the most impor- 
tant character of the period and about whom we 
could gather an amount of information from the above 
works. 

The Epic of the Anklet is the story of Kovalan 
(Gopala, and his wife Kannahi), both of the mercantile 
community of Puhar (Kaverippumbattinam), and has, 
for its moral, the triumph of the wife’s chastity and 
the vindication of the husband’s innocence. The story 
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is as follows in brief outline : Kovalan, the son of 
Malattuvan of Puhar, was early married to Kannahi, 
the beautiful daughter of Manaygan of the same place 
and community. The marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp and becoming circumstance, as the two 
parties were of high social standing. After a while, the 
mother-in-law set her daughter-in-law up independently 
in a different house in the same city, provided with all 
that the young couple might need for conducting a 
successful and virtuous life, as householder and house- 
wife. Sometime after, Kovalan took a fancy for a 
highly accomplished and exceedingly lovable profes- 
sional dancing-woman, whose skill in her art was 
unsurpassed, nay even unsurpassable. The lover and 
mistress led a happy life and had a daughter, the 
only offspring of their affection. Disconsolate as 
Kannahi was, she never lost her affection for the 
husband who had thus given her up, and was quite 
as faithful to him as she would have been under 
ordinary circumstances. At the conclusion of the 
annual festival to the god Indra, the usual bathing 
in the sea brought the festivities to a close. This was 
a day of enjoyment for all and the whole elegant 
society of Puhar turned out to the beach to spend 
the day in music, dancing, and other such amuse- 
ments. The happy lovers singing to the accompani- 
ment of the yal, a Tamil musical instrument now 
gone out of use, by turns, suspected, from the tenor 
of the songs, each the other of having changed his 
or her affection. Stung by this imagined bad faith 
on the part of his sweetheart Madhavi, Kovalan went 
home to his house, instead of to hers as usual, and 
felt quite ashamed of himself for his treatment of 
the wife, who redoubled her attentions to him since 
she had seen that something ailed her lord. Overcome 
with remorse, Kovalan confessed to his wife his 
position with respect to Madhavi and communicated to 
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her bis resolation to make amends for his past 
misconduct by entering into business in Maduta on his 
own account, asking her if she would follow him, should 
he act upon his resolution. Kannabi signified a ready 
assent and gave her husband the pair of anklets 
(lilambu), the only thing valuable he had not as yet 
given away to MadhavT, for providing the capital neces- 
sary for him to become a merchant in Madura. That 
very night the repentant and admiring husband with his 
faithful spouse unknown to anyone, started away 
before dawn and took his way along the northern 
bank of the Kaveri. Picking up the min Devandbi, 
a few miles above Puhar, they continued their 
journey to Srirangam and XJraiyOr. Thence taking 
one of the three roads indicated by the MalainSdu 
Br&braan from Mangadu (AlavSy in Travancore), 
who was returning from Madura on a pilgrimage to 
the shrines of Vishnu, they reached the outskirt of 
the capital city of the Pandyans. Leaving his tender 
wife in charge of a hospitable shepherdess and her 
daughter, he entered Madura city the next day to 
sell one of the pair of anklets. Nob finding a ready 
sale, as the jewel was of very high value, he 
wahdered long before he was accosted by a goldsmith, 
who was going towards the palace at the bead of 
a number of his apprentices. On Kfivalan’s offering 
the jewel for sale, the wily smith promised to get it 
sold, with a request that he would keep the jewel 
with him and wait there till he should send for him 
from the palace whither he was then going. Proceed- 
ing gleefully to the royal residence, he reported to 
the king that the thief who had stolen the 
queen’s anklet had been caught with the jewel in 
his possession and had been kept waiting under 
promise of purchase. The king who was much 
distressed at the loss of the jewel and the pain it 
caused the queen, said that the jewel should be 
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brought, having killed the thief. He actually meant 
•that he required the man and the jewel to be brought, 
in order to kill the man, if guilty. The plot of the 
goldsmith, the real culprit, succeeded so well that 
the king was deluded and the innocent hero was 
murdered, after transacting a pathetic scene much 
like the one in Shakespeare's Hichard III. News of 
this calamity reached Kannahi who, in great anger, 
forgot her usual modesty, and bent upon establish- 
ing her husband’s innocence and the power of her 
chastity, walked boldly forth, quite, unlike her 
ordinary self, wiih the other anklet in her hand 
and rang the bell of justice in the great gate of the 
palace. This alarm, quite unheard oi in the reign of 
the then Pandyan ruler, made tlie hall-porter suspect 
that something seriously wrong had taken place. 
The unusual apparition of a young injured woman 
with an anklet in one of her hands, with anger and 
grief on her countenance, was immediately announced 
to the king. Admitted without delay into the royal 
presence, Kannahi proved that the anklet for which 
her husband suHered death was hers and not, the 
queen's, demonstrating that the jewel in dispute was 
filled with rubies. The queen aftirmed hers was filled 
with pearls. Kannahi invoked a curse that Madura 
should be consumed by fire for this remissness of 
her king, who, rather than survive the disgrace he 
had brought upon a line of illustrious rulers, died 
immediately. The queen followed her consort, and 
Kannahi left the city by the western gate towards 
the hill-country, where she was to join her husband 
in a fortnight, as promised by the goddess of 
Madura. This union of the wife and the husband 
was seen by the hill-tribes, who duly reported the 
matter to their king, then in camp on the hills with 
his queen and retinue. At the request of the good 
queen, the king built a temple and consecrated it to 
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the chaste lady (Pattinl Devi) who bad undergone so 
recent an apotheosis. 

This is, in the merest outline, the story of the first 
epic, and the second is a sequel to this. Information 
of all the proceedings at Madura was given at Puhftr 
by a Brahman friend of Kovalan, who, having bathed 
at Kumari (Cape Comorin, near which was once a 
river), was baiting at Madura on his homeward 
journey. The mother and mother-in-law of Kanpahi 
died of grief. The father and father-in-law renounced 
life and became Buddhistic monks. Madhavi, disconso- 
late at Kovalan’s sudden disappearance, sent him an 
importunate appeal to return, while be was yet on 
his outward journey to Madura. Finding it of no 
avail, she had been overcome with grief, and when 
news of KSvalan’s death reached her, she gave up life 
and all its pleasures to become a lay disciple of a 
Buddhistic monk; while her daughter just blooming 
into a woman of rare beauty and womanly grace, 
entered the Buddhistic cloister. Jctcd-Iielt {ManimS- 
khalai) was her name. Her renunciation forms the 
subject of the epic called by her name. The heir- 
apparent of Puhar is very deeply in love with her, 
but she is taken care of by a goddess, who plays 
the gnajdian angel, much like the Ariel of Shakes- 
peare. To save her from tho loving prince’s ardour, 
she is removed to on island by the goddess while 
asleep ; and there she is initiated into the Buddhist 
mysteries. Having understood her past life, she 
returns to Puhar with a begging-bowl of extraordinary 
virtue. The prince still prosecuting his hopeless love, 
falls a victim to the jealousy of an angel, whose 
■wife’s disguise the heroine assumed to keep out her 
importunate lover, her own husband in a previous 
life. Consoling the queen and the king in their 
sorrow for the loss of their son, she leaves Puhar (at 
the mouth of the Kaveri) and proceeds to Vanji (not 
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far from KrangaDur at the month of the PeriySr), 
where she learns all that the teachers of different 
religious systems have to teach her. Not satisfied 
with their philosophy of religion, she is directed to 
Kanchi by her grandfather, who had betaken himself 
to Vanji in anticipation of Puhar being overwhelmed 
by the sea. Manimekhalai proceeds to K§.ncbl and 
relieves the place from famine by the use of her 
begging-bowl. Learning the true philosophy of the 
Buddha from a saintly monk, she stopped there. 
This is the merest outline of the two poems, forming a 
single epic, which is of a dramatic-epic character 
with something of the narrative in it. Containing, 
as they do, a great deal of the supernatural, there 
IB yet much that must be regarded as historical. 
In one word, the setting is poetical, but the back- 
ground is historical. 

The Epic of the Anhlti has much to say about 
the ‘ three great kings of the south ’ and its com- 
panion concerns itself with three likewise; hut the 
place of the Pandyan is taken by the ruler of 
K&nchT. To begin with the Chola kings celeb;;ated 
by the poets, two names stand out ; those of Kati- 
kala and KiUi, called indifferently Nedumudikkilli, 
VelvSrkiUi, Mavankilli, etc. Of these two, Dr. 
Hultzsch has the following in his South Indian 
Inscriptions * : ‘ It will be observed that each of the 
four documents, which record the names and 
achievements of these ancient Chola kings, enumerates 
them in a different order. One of the four kings, 
K5kki1|i can hardly be considered a historical person, 
as he is credited with having entered a subterraneous 
cave and there to have contracted a marriage with a 
serpent princess, and as the Vikkirama Solan Via, 
places him before the two mythical kings, Sibi and 


» Vol, ii. part iii, pp. 377-8. • 
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Kavera.’ . . . Of Karikala and Ko-chchengan here 
follows what the same authority has to say : ‘ A 
comparison of these conflicting statements shows that 
at the time of the composition of the three documents 
referred to, no tradition remained regarding the 
order in which Ko-chchengan and Karikala succeeded 
each other. Probably their names were only known 
from ancient Tamil panegyrics of the same type as 
Kalavali and Pattinappalai. It would be a mistake 
to treat them as actual ancestors of that Chola dynasty, 
whose epigraphical records have come down to us. 
They must rather be considered as representatives of 
extinct dynasties of the Chola country, whose names 
had survived in Tamil literature either by chance or 
by specially-marked achievements. 

‘ To Earik&la the Leyden grant attributes the 
building of embankmunts along the Kaveri river. 
The same act is alluded to in the Kalingattupparani 
and Vikhirama Boltin Via. The Kalingattupparani 
adds that he paid 1,600,000 gold pieces to the author 
of the Fa^tinapp&lai, According to Porumrarruppadai 
of MudathSma Eanniyar the name of the king's father 
was *[lanietchenni. The king himself is there called 
Karigal or blackleg or the elephant-leg ; while the 
Sanskritized form of his name Karikala would mean 
“death tb elephants’’. Ho is said to have defeated 
the ChSra and Pandya kings in battle fought at 
Vennil. According to the Silappadhikdram his capital 
was Kaverippumbattinam. In one of his interesting 
contributions to[the history of ancient Tamil literature, 
the Hon’ble F. Coomarasami allots Karikala to the 
first century a. d. This opinion is based on the fact 
that the commentaries on the ^ilappadhikdram rep- 
resent Karikala as the maternal grandfather of the 
Chera king, SefiguUuvan, a contemporary of Gajabahu 
of Ceylon. Mr. Coomarasami identifies the latter with 
Gajabahu I, who, according to the Mahavamia, reigned 
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from A. D. 135. With due respect to Mr. Coomarasami’s 
sagacity, 1 am not prepared to accept this view, 
unless the identity of the two Gajabahus is not 
only supported by the mere identity of name but 
proved by internal reasons, and until the chronology 
of the early history of Ceylon has been subjected 
to a critical examination.’ 

A careful examination of the first book of the Epic 
of the Anhlet shows that during the early part of the 
life of the hero, the king of Puhar was Karikala 
Chola. Apart from the fact that the commentator 
invariably interprets all references to the ruling king 
as applying to Karikala (and this in itself is much, 
as the commentator was one who was thoroughly 
qualified for the task and can, as such, be expected 
to embody nothing but correct tradition in his com* 
mentai'ies), there are a number of direct references 
to him, either by name or by the fact that the 
erection of the tiger-emblem on the Himalayas was 
attributed to him. The last four lines of canto i blesses 
the ruler ‘ who erected the tiger-emblem on the crest 
of the Himalayas.’ There is direct mention of Kari- 
killa's name and of his rewarding the poet of the Pdlai 
[Paitinappalaiy in one of the manuscripts consulted 
by the editor ; further down, lines 158-60 of canto 
vi, mention as clearly as one could wish Karikala as 
ruling at the time, and the commentator explains it 
as such by giving the passage the necessary expansion, 
not to mention the allusive but undoubted reference 
to the same personage in lines 95-8 of canto v. Of 
the three kings praised in canto xvii, there is reference 
to Karikilla’s Himalayan exploit in the last stanza 
in page 400, and this is the last Chola ruler 
referred to. Canto xxi, lines 11 etseq., clearly state 

' Pages 44-5 — Pandit Saminatha Iyer’s edition of Silappadhikaram. 
There is nothing in the lines to lead one to regard them as later 
interpolations. 
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that Karikala’s daughter had married the then Chera 
ting, wljom she joined when he lost* his life in the 
sea. These would undoubtedly point to Karikala as 
having ruled at Kaverippumbattinam till Kovalan’s 
departure for Madura. The supernatua! achievements 
are clearly nothing more than the fanciful way in 
which these Buddhistic authors attempt to explain 
even the most ordinary occurrences. The most cursory 
examination will discover that it is so, and the faith 
of these authors in the doctrine of karma comes in 
for much that would otherwise be inexplicable in the 
story. 

To return to Karikala. He was the son of Uruvap- 
pahargr-IIanjetohenni and had married among the 
N&ngEr VSl class. It is said that he assumed the 
form of an old judge in order to satisfy t)ie scruples 
of the parties, who were afraid that, being a youth, 
he could not bring mature experience to bear upon 
the question coming up for decision. His name is 
actually accounted for as having been due to an accident 
by fire* while yet a baby. He is the hero of the 
two poems in the Ten Tamil IdylU, T*orunararrup- 
padai of Mu^ath&ma Kanuiy&r and the Pattinappalai 
of Eudirangannanar, for which latter the author 
received the sixteen lakhs of gold pieces mentioned 
above, de defeated the Chera by name Perumscral- 
adhan and a Pandyan whose name is not men- 
tioned, in the battle of Vennil.* This Chera wounded 
in the back in battle died of disgrace.^ Rudiran- 
gannanar celebrates another hero, the Tondaman 

* The text has it that when ho was drowned she called out for 
him. The waves showed him to her when she joined him and both 
disappeared, much like Kannahi's union with her husband. 

* The 3rd stanza from the Palatnoli quoted at the end of the 
Forunardrruppadoi. 

3 Lines. 143-8. Porunararfuppadai. Vennil is Kovil Venni in the 
Tamjote distadet. 

* Purandniiru, poems 65-6. 
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Ilandirayan of Kanchl whom tradition traces to the 
Chola Killi by a Naga princess, as stated by Dr. 
Hultzscb, in the quotation above. ' This Killi, other- 
wise Nedumudi Killi, is the ill-fated successor of 
Karikala, in whose reign a catastrophe befell Puhar 
and brought the Chola fortunes very low indeed. 
While luckily there are but a few Karikalas among 
South Indian rulers, there are a number of Killis,* 
among whom it is a matter of great difficulty indeed 
to fasten upon the individual here mentioned. Portu- 
nately for us, there are certain distinguishing features 
which give us the clue. One of the exploits of 
Seijguttuvan Seva is the victory at NSvivayil, a village 
near UraiyOr (Tvichinopoly), where he defeated the 
nine Killis of the Chola family and thus restored 
his cousin (brother-in-law) to power. From the 
Epic of the Ankhi and the JeweUBelt we learn he 
was the last ruler in PubSr and it was in his reign 
that the ancient Chola capital was overwhelmed by 
the sea. It is this KiUi, whatever his distinguishing 
epithet, that is the father of the TondamSn referred 
to by Dr. Hultzsch. While in the Perumbanirruppadai, 
the commentator Nachchinarkiniyar (who must have 
lived in the thirteenth century a.d. or thereabouts)* 
makes the Tondaman the son of a Kaga princess 
with whom the Chola lived in a cave, which is generally, 
taken to mean the nether-world. The Jewel-Belt 
gives the following much less romantic version of 
the story, which agrees in all details except the 
cave, so far as it goes, while accounting for the 
destruction of Puhar. Without relegating them 
actually to Hades, we find reference to Naga rulers in 
India and Ceylon, between whom a war once took 
place for the possession of some Budha-relic, according, 

» Twelve in Purananuru, and nine in SilappadhihSram, 

s Mr. Anavatadha Vinayagam Pillai allots him to the ninth 
century A.D. (Christian CoWejfl Uagasine X7ii),1900. 
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to the JeweUBtU} The same also refers to another 
race of the Nagas as naked cannibals. The story goes 
on to state that Killi fell in lore with a Naga princess, 
who appeared before him all alone like a damsel from 
the fairy-land, in what is called the ‘Kali Kilnar* 
(the grove by the back-water) at Puhar. After a 
month of happy life, she left him (and this is 
explained away by preordination), when she had 
taken her residence in an island near the coast, ^ 300 
miles away from Puhar. Sometime after she had 
become the mother of a beautiful eon, she sent the 
child to the father through a merchant, whose ship 
called at the island on its homeward jouraey. While 
nearing Puh&r, the ship got wrecked off the coast and 
the baby's fate was not known for certain. On 
heating of this disaster, the king ordered a thorough 
search to be made, and in his paternal anxiety forgot 
his duty to the god Indra, whose annual festival had 
been forgotten. The wrath of the god showed itself, 
very likely, in a storm-wave which destroyed Puhar 
completely.* This account taken from the Je%oeUBelt 
of the birth of the TondamSn makes Dr. Hultzsch’s 
objection as to the myth, lose edge, and therefore it 
is quite possible — nay even historical — that there M’as 
a human ruler by name Kijli, who ruled at Puhar 
after Sarikala.’ The destruction of Puhar accounts 

1 We find referencejto such wars in tho Mahivamia, in the carliti' 
chapters of the work. 

8 This Kali Kanal is referred to in canto vii as the place of resort of 
pleasure-seekers — najr, a veritable * lover’s arbour’ in I’ubar. 

3 Vide Ma^imeihalai note, pp. 97-8. The island of Ceylon, in which 
is Adam’s Peak, is sacred to the Buddhists. This hill is now known 
as Samantakutam and Samanelai, but referred to in the work as 
Samantam and Samanoli. 

t There is a story of similar import with respect to a Ceylonese king, 
whoee wife was abducted by a Chola king under similar circumstances. 
There are no grounds to connect the two at present, at any rate. 

5 The descent into Hades, therefore, will have to bo regarded as an 
eastern figure of speech and nothing more. There ate other incidents 

23 
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for the association of Killi with Uraiyur at the end 
of the Epic of the Anklet, in the course of which 
the catastrophe to Puhar must have happened. The 
ruler at Kanchi during the period, according to the 
Jewel-Belt, was an Ilam Killi, the brother of Kalar 
Killi. 

This last ruler of Puhar is referred to in the Jewel- 
Belt with the following adjuncts indifferently, namely, 
Vadiverkini, Velverkilli, Mavankilli, and Nedumudikilli. 
With the help of his younger brother, Ilangd (perhaps 
IlarakilH of KanchT), who was probably the heir-ap- 
parent as the term would indicate, he defeated the 
OhBras and the Pandyas on the banks of the rivet 
Kari.* The three poems concerning this personage in 
the Purananuru refer to his having been besieged at 
Uraiynr and AmiTr by Nalamkilli. After the destruc- 
tion of Puhar he must have been reduced to the woeful 
plight from which dehguttuvan Sera, it is clear, re- 
lieved him by his victory at Nrjrivayil* over the nine 
Ghola princes who forgot their allegiance to the KiUi. 
This is borne out by the enmity between Necjumudi- 
kiUi and Nalamkilli indicated in poems 44, 45, and 47 
of Piirandnuru. There are besides a number more of 


throughout these epics, tvhich iuterpreted literally would be quite 
as absurd ; and these are easily accounted for by the author’s belief 
in the doctrines of Karma and re-births, the main pillars of the 
Buddhistic faith, as also to a modified extent of the Brahmanic. It 
is this that makes them attempt to account for actual phenomena 
by causes supernatural. This, modern European critics fail to bear 
in mind, and hence all appears grotesquely legendary and absurdly 
fabulous- These remarks find their full application in the Jetuel-Belt, 
though there is hardly any Indian work of a quasi-religious or ethical 
character in criticising which one could afford to forget them. 

1 Pandit Saminatha Iyer’s edition of ManimSkhalai, page 741, canto 
xix, lines 124, 180. 

» Nerivayil in later history belonged to the Kshatriya Sikhamani 
Valanadu, i.e., the region round UiaiyQr, and the royal secretary of 
Vfraraj§ndra as the owner of this village as also of Tali Tiruppan- 
anga4n. South Indian InKriplions, vol iii. 
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Killis, each with a distinguishing epithet which would 
-support the existence of the nine Killjs (Killi being a 
.generic name of the Cholas like 6enni, etc.) The author 
of these poems, Kovil Kilar, celebrates another Killi 
who died at Kulamurram. J^one of these Killis is 
associated with Puhar__ In fact neither in the Pura- 
n&nuru nor, in the SwipatMrruppaiJui do we find the 
•city of Puhar associated with these Cholas. 

Leaving aside the Cholas, we find the whole time, 
during which the incidents narrated in the two epics, 
took place, taken up by ^chguttuvan §era, whose capi- 
tal was at Vanji (Kariir) at the mouth of the Periyar 
on the west coast. His exploits are recorded in some 
•detail in these works and the others referred to already. 
His father and uncle arc celebrated in the two preced- 
•ing sections of the Ten Tern. His chief achievements 
■were a naval victory over the ' Katjaiubu,’ two inva* 
sions of the north with victories on the banks of the 
Ganges over Kanaka and Vijaya, sons of Palakumara 
and the victories at NSriv&yil and Viyalnr (there is 
a Viyalnr connected with Nannan, an ancestor of 
Vichchikkdn, whom Eapilar celebrates in poem 200 
of the PurananUrv). Like his father, Sehguttuvan 
also claims to have cut out the bow-emblem on the 
Himalayas. 

Comin’g to the Pandyas of Madura, we have two 
names in the Epic of the AnhUt, namely, Nedum Che- 
liyan, victor over the Aryan army ; and Ilam Cheliyan, 
who Was vicci'oy at Korkai when Ncduni Cheliyan 
died at Madura. Before discussing these names we have 
to dispose of one other Pandyan of importance in liter- 
ary history. When Tiruvajlnvar submitted the Rural 
to the ^aiigam critics, the king was Ugva-Pandyan, 
victor over the ‘ big forest fort (Kanappereyil) under 
the chief Vengaimarban.' The Tiruvilaiijddal PurSnam 
ascribes to him some achievements which are of a 
legendary character, though some might have been 
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possible. These are the very achievements * ascribed 
to a Pandya ruler by the Malainadu (hill-country) Brah- 
man from Mangadu (Alangadu or Alavay), then at 
Uraiyiir in the course of a pilgrimage to the shrines of 
Vishnu, who directed Kovalan to Madura from Uraiyiir. 
This praise would lose all point unless it referred to the 
ruling Pandyan when the Brahman pilgrim sojourned at 
Madura, on his visit to Tirumalirunjolai. The author 
of the epic clearly designates him the Pandyan Nedum 
Cheliyan ‘ victor over the Ai 7 an forces whatever these 
forces might have been. There are a number of refer- 
ences throughout the work to the erecting of the fish- 
emblem on the Himalayas. It is the boast of Karikala 
Chola, Ugra-Pandyan, and Ne<JumS6raladhan (father of 
6enguttuvan) that they cut out their respective emblems 
on the Himalayas. These achievements are clearly 
ascribed to the reigning Pandyan in the commencing 
and the concluding lines of canto xvii. Thus then the 
Ugra-Pandyan * of the PurOnas and tradition could not 
have been any other than the ill-starred Pandyan Ke- 
4um Cheliyan of the Epic of the Anklet. Avvaiyar’s 
reference to Parnnar referred to above would agree 
quite well with this identification, as in accordance 
with that reference, Parapar should have been the 
earlier of the two. 

The successor of the Pandyan, apparently* his son, 
Pandyan Ilam Cheliyan, otherwise Verrivgr-Cheliyan, 
was in Korkai when his father died, and succeeded to 
his father’s estate in the course of the story. We are 

I Canto xi, linef^ 23>.31. There are besides references to his achieve- 
ments in connexion with the ruliuE Pandyan in many places through- 
out the work. 

* Stanza 4, bottom of page 400, Mr. Kanakasabbai Pillai in bis- 
interesting papers on The Tamils IftOO Years Ago, makes Ugra-Pandyan 
the contemporary of the successor of the KiUi, the grandson of KarikAla. 
This would bring Tiruvajlnvar’s Kuraf too late for quotation by the 
friendly authors of the two epics, as the Kufa} received the Sangam 
approval under Ugra-Pandyan. [ Uadras Beview, volt >1, No. 0.] 
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vouchsafed no other information, except that he pro- 
pitiated the manes of the injured lady, Kannahi, by the 
sacrifice of one-hundred goldsmiths. This may have 
been a massacre of that class of artisans. Probably, 
his reign was short and uneventful. He must have 
been succeeded by Pandyan Nedum Cheliyan, victor 
at Talayalaiiganam^ over the two other kings and seven 
chiefs. Kapilar is connected with prince Mantharam 
^eralirumporai of the ‘ Elephant-look ’ by Porundhil 
Ilam Klranar in poem fifty-three of Purandnurit. This 
Chera was ruling over Tondli (Quilandy, and not the 
6olari Tondi, on the east coast now in the B&manad 
zamindari), and was the master of Eolli Malai,* 
which is a hill in the Salem district quite on the 
border of Trichinopoly. His position in this region 
would have been possible only in the light of Sen- 
guftuvan's victories over the Eongus at Sengalam 
(red-field), at ViyalClr, about the same region, and over 
the nine Cholas at Nerivayil, near Trichinopoly. This 
personage was taken prisoner by the Pandyan Ne^um 
■Cheliyan ^ of Talay&lahg&nam fame. At this latter place, 
the ^oung Pandyan overthrew the ‘ Tamil army ’ under 
the two kings and ‘ seven chiefs This Pandyan was 
a great celebrity in literature and in his reign fioutished 
a number of poets of the Saiigam fame. He is the hero 
of Mangudi Marudanar's Maduraikkdnji and Narkirar’s 
Nedunalvddai among the Ten Tamil Idylls. He was 
■himself, like several other rulers of those days includ- 
ing his grandfather, a poet. There are a number 
•of poems relating to him in the Purandnuru collection. 

1 He must have been particularly youDg when he came to the 
throne, Puram, 7. 

3 The last lines oi canto xiv, the Bpic of the Anklet, refer to the 
reigning OhSra as the ruler over the country between the Himalayas 
-with the bow-emblem and Kolli Malai. 

t 8. A., canto zxviii, lines 116-25. Seliyan is again a generic name 
like Pandyan, and the father or the son have the adjunct ‘ big’, ‘ young ’, 
much as ‘ Smith, senior or junior.’ 
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Thus we see that during the course of the story^ 
the rulers of Puhar were Karikala and hia grandson 
Kokkilli of Madura Nedum Cheliyan, identified 
with Ugra-Pandyan, and 11am Cheliyan followed later 
by Nedum Cheliyan, victor over the Tamil army at 
Talayalariganam ; the Chera ruler all the time at Karut 
(Vaiiji) was ^ehguttuvan ^era, the brother of the author 
of the epic and the patron of the author of the Jewel- 
Belt, the father and the uncle of this personage having 
been the heroes of the second and third sections of the 
Ten Tens. Chera (prince) of the ‘elephant-look’ must 
have been his son and viceroy of the newly-conquered' 
territories. 

These were the sovereigns of the three kingdoms 
who nourished in the generation of the literary cele- 
brities headed by the names chosen at the commence- 
ment, namely, Avvaiyar, Faranar and Kapilar. These 
were the three stars of the first magnitude in the 
literary firmament, as those in the political, of Bouth 
India. Other poets there were and patrons likewise. 
Of the latter, mention has already been made of Pftri 
of Parambunadu and Parambu Hill ; Kari of Tiruk- 
kuvilnr in Malainadu and Mullnr Hill ; Irungovs) of 
Arayam in the western ‘hill-country of the Tuvarai*' 
family with the special distinction of having killed a 
tiger to save a saint abso}l>ed in contemplation ; 
Pehan of Nallur in Malainadu (hill-country) ; and Adi- 
yaman Anji of Tagadur and Horse-hill, overthrown 
according to the eighth section of the Ten Tens by 
the Perum §eral who overthrew Tagadur. These are 
all mentioned by name as well as by distinguishing 
achievements, most of them in a somewhat fabulous- 

’ Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai places a NnlamkiUi be6weeii these two. 
[Madras Netnew, vol. ii, Ko. 7.] 

Tuvarai might have been either Dv&raka in Guzerat or DvarSvatl 
orHalebid in Mysore; but the latter does not appear till much later,, 
.and the name Tuvarai in classical works is always taken to mean 
Dvaraka, 
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garb in the Sirupdnarruppatlai of Nallur Nattattanar. 
Besides these, we have already mentioned the prince 
Chera of the ‘ elephant look ruler of Tondi and master 
of Kolli Hill. To come to the poets, in addition, to- 
the three already referred to, we must mention here 
only a few of the more important, such as Tiruvalluvar, 
Ilangovadigal, ^Iththalai ^attanar, liudirangannanar 
Mudathamakkanniyar, Mangudi Matudanar, Narkirar 
and others, whose works are held even to-day in high 
esteem by the Tamil world as masterpieces in their 
respective departments. Some of the rulers were 
themselves poets of some merit, and Avvaiyar was not 
the only poetess. The two young daughters of I’ari 
could compose verses and the elegiacs ascribed to 
them is proof of their ability in this direction. There 
is besides a poem in Purandnilpi ascribed to the wife 
of Bhnta Pandyan, who performed sati on the funeral 
pyre of her husband. These names raise a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of the view that, as the age of 
denguttuvan, including in it a generation either way, 
was one of great literary activity, it might have been 
the time when the Sahgam activity was at its height.' 
This was the age when the creed of the Buddha was 
in the ascendant, which, like all other reform move- 
ments of a later time, gave a powerful impetus to 
the development of the vernaculars of the country. 
Although the ^aiigam is not mentioned as such in 
these early works, we find the cultivation of Tamil 
specially associated with Madura, which is often re- 
ferred to as ‘ Tamil Eudal despite the fact that a 

1 It will be ole-»r Iron the above that the author of the Kural 
could not have boon much earlier than the friendly authors of the 
epics. Still they quote with great respect from the Kural. This 
could only be if the Kural were authoritatively approved of after 
being read out before the Sahgaiii, Siththalai Sattan being one of the- 
august body. IlangO, however, was not among this body, although 
he quotes from the Kujal likewise. 

* Siriipan and Purananuru, and KalinQaUupparani, of a later ago. 
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large number of poets mentioned above flourished in 
other courts. In the traditional lists of Saugam cele- 
brities we find mention of the names of most of the 
authors referred to above. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that a board of censors like the Saiigam 
existed about this age at Madura. 

Without pausing to examine what other literary men 
can be grouped along with those spoken of already, 
we may pass on to the consideration of the more 
important question of the probable age of this great 
literary activity in South India. The two chief epics, 
the Epic oj the Anklet and the Jewel-Belt, were 
Buddhistic, the latter more so than the former ; and 
the other works of the age show considerable Buddhis- 
tic influence and follow in this order with regard to 
dates of composition. The Kw-al is the earliest of 
the major works, as there are quotations from this 
work in the companion epics, which even acknowledge 
the quotations. The two epics must have been com* 
posed about the same period. The Jewel-Belt precedes 
the Epic- The Ahandnuru miscellany is ascribed to 
Ugra-Pandyan, before whom the Kural received iihe 
'^aiigam imprimatur. The KundalakSH is another 
Buddhistic work and, so far as we know it at present 
•of a controversial character, much like the Jetoel-Belt 
in plan. This was followed by the NllakesUterultu, 
which attempts a refutation of the KundalakeH and 
must, therefore, be of a later age. If this general 
course of literary activity is correctly indicated by 
the editor of the Sen Tamil, whose account is relied 
•on here, and if we can fix the probable period of this 
literary activity, this will prove the sheet anchor in 
the literary chronology of South India. 

In the midst of the confused tangle of mere names and 
names of similar sonnd and meaning, we have, fortu- 
nately just a few distinct characters and characteristics 
that make the attempt not altogether hopeless, provided 
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the question be approached in the spirit of unbiassed 
inquiry. Although Ki[ji is quite a common name 
among the Ghola rulers, Kariksla is somewhat un- 
common. Seriguttuvan is definite enough and his 
Ceylon contemporary Gajabahu’s name occui-s, luckily 
for students of Tamil history, but twice among 174 
names unlike ‘Vikrainabahu for instance. The Kalin- 
(/attupparani, a work composed between A. d. 1111- 
35 refers to Karikala and K6»killi in the reverse 
order, Killi being followed by Kochehgaii, Karikala fol- 
lowing both. There appears, from the Purananuru, 
to have been a Killi in the third generation before 
Karikala; but the Chola succession is fixed as follows: 
with respect to this — taking only such names as are 
specifically mentioned in the following order — llan- 
jetchenni, his son Karikala, his grandson Netjumudi- 
killi. The KaUngattupparani, like the great commen- 
tator who must have lived after Jayamkonejan, the 
author of this work, ascribes to Killi the descent into 
Hades. It is just possible that there was a mistake 
made, as to the particular Killi whose union with the 
Naga princess was thus described by later writers. 
If this were so, the Karikala of the Himalayan fame 
could not have been Kullottunga I A. D. 1070 to 1118 
certainly, nor the viceroy of Ksli (UraiyCr) in the 
reign of his father-in-law Eajendra a.d. 1053-60. 
There is one other Karikala of the later dynasty* 
whose epigrapbical records are available to us — Aditya 
Karikala, circa a. d. 950-85 who killed Vira Pan- 
dyan in battle, as if in sport. But the author of the 
Kalingattupparaid places Karikala three names before 
Viranarayana or Parantaka I, while Aditya was the 
eldest son of Parantaka, a grandson of the first of 


1 For a JUt of this dynasty of kings, see the table prefixed to 
my article, ‘The Chola Ascendency in South India' {Uadrat 
Bevitw) for November, 1902, or the South Indian Imeription, voi. 
iii, part II, recently published. Chap. vi. Ft, I, supra. 
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that name. So then, we are driven to the necessity 
of looking for this Karikala far earlier than a.d. 900. 

It has been shown above that the works themselves 
point to an age when the religion of the Buddha was 
in the ascendant as the probable period when the 
works under consideration at least the greatest of 
them were composed. Buddhism was overthrown 
about the seventh century a. d. when Hiuen Thsang 
was travelling through India, and when TirujhSnasam- 
bhanda flourished. About a.d. 8G2, a battle was fought 
between Varaguna Pandyan * and the western Ganga 
king Sivamara, at Sri Parambi (Tirupparambiyani 
near KumbhakSnara). This would not have been 
possible had the Cholas been at all powerful. Nor 
do the works of the age under review mention the 
Gangas as so powerful. We are at this period (a. d. 
760 to 860) passing out of the Pallava ascendency in 
South India which must have begun about a. d. 500, if 
not earlier with Vishnugopa of Kanchl, the contem- 
porary of Saraudragupta. There is no reference in the 
works under notice to such premier position of the Palla- 
vas or even the Tondatnan rajas— the only Tonijaman of 
the period figuring as a minor chief, and Kanchi was 
a Chola viceroyalty. In the Rayakotta * plates, a 
Pallava king, by name Skanda4ishya, who must have 
been earlier than Vishnugdpa claims descent from 
ASvattaman through a Naga princess. Perhaps by this, 
time the origin of Ilandirayan had been so far forgotten 
as to make this credible. These considerations 
lead us to assume an earlier period for Karikala. 
This personage is associated with Puhar even in 
tradition, and the Jewel-Belt tells us in unmistakable 
language that Puhar was submerged in Killi’s reign. 
All the poems in the Purandniini about Killi, a number 

1 Anyuuil Report for Epigraphy, 1905-06, pjtt II, p. 25, and 
Epigraphia Indka, vol. viii, pp. 205 and 319. 

s No. 8, Epigraphia Indica, vol. v. 
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of them with distinguishing epithets, connect them 
with Uraiyur, and none of them is connected with 
Puhftr. TJraiytir figures as a considerable town in the 
Epic of the Anklet. Even the Sirupanarruppadai 
does not mention Puhar. This is a very important 
circumstance as will appear presently. 

When Seiiguttuvan performed an eJaborate sacrifice 
on the occasion of the consecration of the temple 
to Pattini Devi, the heroine of the Anklet, there 
was present, among others, Gajabahu of Lanka 
surrounded by sea [as opposed to Mavilangai of 
Eruma.nftttu Nalliyakkon.] This Gajabahu of Ceylon, 
Ilam Obeliyan of Madura, and Killi of Uraiyur, built 
temples to the same deity, following the lead of the 
CbSra, The question now is whether this Gajabahu is 
the first or the second of the name, The first Gajabahu 
ruled as monarch of all Ceylon from A. D. 113-36: 
the second as one of three from A. D. 1142-64 as in 
the list appended to Miss Duffs Chronology of India. 
Dr. Hultzsch’s challenge to the Hon'ble Mr. Coomara- 
samy is to establish by internal evidence that the 
Gajabahu mentioned was the first and not the second 
of the name. As to the other part of his objection, 
it must have become clear from the above that for the 
myth about Killi, later writers alone are responsible ; 
and enough direct evidence has been adduced to show 
that Karikftla was ruling at Puhftr when Kovalan began 
life as a married man, and that his daughter was the 
wife of the Chera king then reigning. To return to 
Gajab&bu; let us for the sake of argument take him 
to be the second of the name. We know something 
of the history of South India in the middle of the 
twelfth century and the geographical distribution of the 
Powers. The Chola rulers ought to have been either 
Vikrama or Kulottunga; the rulers of Madura either 
Vira Pandyan or Vikrama Pandyan : the sovereigns 
of the Chera country were Vlra KSraja Vaniian and 
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Vira Eavi Varman ; of the Mysore country, Vishnu- 
vardhana and his son, Narasimha. There were no 
separate rulers at Kinchl, except in the sense that it 
was an alternative capital of the Cholas. There was 
an Adiyaman, no doubt, about this period (somewhat 
earlier), but he was the Chola viceroy at Talak&d (not 
connected with Tagadur), who was driven across the 
Kaveri by Ganga Eaja, the famous general of Vishnu- 
vardbana. There were no Kongu rulers such as are 
mentioned in the Epic of the Anklet. Gajabahu 
himself was in no plight to come to Vanji * (Karur) 
at the mouth of the Perar, not far from the modern 
Kranganur (KodungalQr). Gajabahu was fighting his 
own battles nearer home with his two neighbours, 
Manabharana and Parakramababu, and it was all he 
could do to keep himself from being permanently 
overwhelmed. 

The first Gajabahu invaded the Chola country to 
bring back the inhabitants of Ceylon, carried off by 
the Chola army on a previous invasion of the island 
during his father’s reign ; they were then in bondage 
at ‘ the city of Kaveri in the country of Soli jHe 
brought back besides the relics and the begging-bowl 
of the Buddha, ' which aforetime had been carried 
away by the Dhamilas’. The Rdiaratndkari while 
ascribing the same achievements to him, states that 
the Ceylonese went of their own accord ‘ to serve at 
the river Kaveri.’ * He is there said to have brought 
a number of the Tamils and settled them in Ceylon. 
In the Rdjdvali, however, there is an even more 
elaborate version. The ruler is there called Eajabahu, 

I Vauji itself was not the capital of the CbSra at the time. 
The capital of Kerala was then Quilou, and during the period of 
the Chola ascendency (a. n, 900-1300). 

8 Vol. II, pages 67-8. This mention of the rivet instead of 
the town would show that when the Tiijarati%ikari was compiled the 
.existence of the town was passing into oblivion. 
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"which may be due to a miselection. He was ac- 
customed to make solitary night-rounds; when he 
heard the wailings of a widow in her house, for 
her two sons had been taken captive by the king 
of ‘ Soli Eatta’. The Adigars (officers) failing to 
discover anything wrong, the king sent for the 
woman and learnt from her that 12,000 families 
had been carried away, ‘ when the king of Soli 
Eatta made his descent upon the island The same 
achievements as in the previous account are recorded, 
with the addition ‘that the king of Ceylon also, 
upon that occasion, brought away the foot ornaments 
of Pattinl Dsvl' and also the four arms of the gods.’ 
This Pattin! DSvI could have been no other than the 
heroine of the epic, who was known as Pattini D5vl 
or Pattini Ka<Javul. This must have been regarded 
as a valuable relic in those days, when relics played 
such a prominent part in religion. As to the begging- 
bowl of the Buddha, a bowl of extraordinary virtue 
had been brought by Manimekhala from an island 
south of PubSr, where there was a Buddba-seat as 
well, which had the divine quality of letting people 
into the secrets of their former existence, a belief 
in which was one of the cardinal doctrines of 
Buddhism. The Jewel-Belt also states that two 
Naga kings fought for the possession of this Buddha- 
seat. These then are the native accounts of the 
Ceylonese chronicles with respect to Gajabahu I ; but, 
unfortunately, the reference to Pattini D6vl does not 
occur in the earlier compilations. This is matter for 
great regret. It must, however, be noticed that all 
these works were compiled from earlier writings 
and living tradition. Here follows what the learned 

1 The distinction between the Cbol.^ country and other parts o{ 
South India is not carefully made in the Mahavamia. Sometimes 
they specially talk of SoH at others of Malabar generally, 

meaning not the Malabar Coast necessarily, but India generally. 
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translatoi' of the works has to say about thetn ; ‘ so care- 
fully has the text been handed down that the discre- 
pancies found to exist between the more ancient and 
modern copies are very slight indeed. The Rajdvali 
is a work of different hands and compiled from local 
histories ; it is used as a corollary or addition to the 
two preceding works, continuing the narrative through 
the struggles between the Portuguese and their rivals, 
the Dutch. ’ 

All tradition, therefore, and the historical circum- 
stances attending the stories of these epics point to 
the first Gajabahu, as the Ceylon ruler who was 
present at the celebration of the sacrifice by Sengut- 
|uvan ^era and if the Bdidmli could be relied on, 
the conclusion would be forced upon us. As it is, 
however, there is but little ground to connect these 
events with the second Gajabihu, as some scholars 
would have it. 

As to the date of the first Gajab&hu, the chronicle 
gives A. D. 113-35 as the period of his reign, What- 
ever be the real worth of this actual date, we have 
little reason to regard that of his successor namesake 
as inaccurate, It has been pointed out that the 
middle of the twelfth century could not possibly be 
the time when the poets flourished. There is the 
Kalingattupparani, the date of composition of which 
could not have been much later than a.d. 1111, cer- 
tainly not later than a. d. 1118. Sundaramurti Nayanar, 
whom the late Mr. Sundaram Pillai placed in the eighth 
century a.d. refers to Pari,' the patron of Kapilar, 
and the general tenor of the epic points to Buddhistic 
times, which the twelfth century was not. Taking 

J The relcrenoe is to the complaint which the devotee makes 
in respect to the lack of liberality in people in his days, although 
one should choose to describe a miser as a patron liberal as ‘ Pari’, 
much as Bacon complains of learned men turning Faustina into 
Lucrctia. 
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the Buddha Nirvana, at 487 b. c., instead of 543 B, c., 
as accepted by most authorities now, the dates for 
Gajabahu I go up to A. d. 162-91. Until it is proved 
that the earlier dates of the Mahdvamsa are unreli- 
able^ (except for this error), these dates will have to 
stand, and the period of the greatest literary activity 
in Tamil must thus bo put down as the second and 
third centuries of the Christian era at the latest. This 
would be quite consistent with the power of the Tamils 
in the centuries preceding the Christian era, when they 
several times invaded Ceylon and imposed themselves on 
the Ceylonese as usurpers, about the middle of the first 
century u. c. These facts coupled with the emperor 
Asoka’s reference to these Tamil powers, along with 
the five Hellenistic potentates, warrants great pro- 
bability with respect to the high state of civilization 
of the Tamils. 

Besides the mention of Gajabfthu, we find mention 
of a number of other rulers in the course of the 
Epic of the Anklet, who wore some of them friendly 
and others hostile. The friendly kings were the 
‘hundred karnas’, who provided Sehguttuvan with 
a filet of ships with which to cross the Ganges, when 
he invaded the northern country to punish Kanaka 
and Vijaya, sons of BalakumSra who spoke dispara- 
gingly 5f the Tamil rulers. These brothers were 
helped by Uttara, Vichitra, Eudra, J3hairava, 
Chitra, Singa, Dhanuttara and ^veta,^ Mr. Kana- 
kasabhai takes the ‘hundred karnas’ as equal to Sata- 
karmn of the Matnyapurdna. But against this, there 
is the objection that the Tamil poet mentions ‘ the 
hundred persons, the karnas ’ ; '' and in one place the 

I Prof. Rhys Davids finds the ulironiolo boino o\it in importasit 
details by the insoriptioiis among the finds of the Sanohi Tope, etc. 
{BuddhUl India, pp. 299-SOO) ; page 1 ct scq., J. It. A. S., 1908 ; Indian 
Review, May, 1908 : the Date of the Jkiddha by Mr. Gopala lyer- 

8 S. A., canto xxvj, li. 180-5. 

3 S, A; canto xxvi, ]. 149. 
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author even speaks of ‘ the karnas ’ without the 
hundred.' 

Besides, as would appear from Dr. Bhandarkar s 
Dekhan, the name Sitakarnin was that of a dynasty 
and not of only one ruler. The name Sata'karni alone- 
appears in the early part of the list and the date is 
40 B.c. to A.D. 16 (see 166, Bombay Gazetteer, vo^ 
i, part II). The word itself could be taken to mean 
‘ keen-eared ’ (rather than hundred-eared), figuratively. 
It is hard to understand how a contemporary could' 
have rendered it with the number attached not to the 
ears but to men. Besides, these were ruling in 
southern India, although Magadha was included in 
their dominions. So then, even if the ‘ hundred karnas ’ 
meant SStakarnin, the particular sovereign might have 
been Yajna Sri who ruled from a. d. 154-74 in the 
Maharashtra, and A. D. 172 to 202 in Telingana. If this 
be so, we have also a Vijaya, mentioned in all the 
puranas, who was in Telingana from A. D. 202-H 
but as agaiust this, there is the objection that Sen- 
gujtuvan crossed the Ganges and fought with Vijaya 
and his brother on the northern bank of the Ganges. 
This, notwithstanding, that ^ehguttuvan must have 
flourished about this time, could be inferred from the 
fact that Senguttuvan’s father, Pandyan Nedum Chej- 
iyan and Karikala all claim victory over the Aryan 
forces. It is very likely that the Tamil forces helped 
in the overthrow of the foreigners by Gotamiputra 
Satakarni^ and the direct mention of gifts to Karikala 

1 S. A., canto xxvii, p. 177. 

< This is the more likely, as the Saka Nahapana and his-snccessor, 
Rishabadata, ruled over the Maharashtra, with Junnar for their capital, 
and their territory extended op to Malabar. This dynasty, together with 
that of Chashtana in M'ilva, was overthrown by GOtamlputra Satakami 
and his son, Pulimayi, among whose possessions we find ‘ the regions 
of the Malaya and the Sahya.’ These Andhrabhrityas came from Dha- 
nakataka near Guntur, and driving back the usurpers, recovered their 
ancestral dominions. (Introduction to Literary Remains of Dr. Bhaii 
Dhaji, page 25, and Dr. Bhandarkar's Dekhan, secs, iv, v, vi.) 
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ty the Kajas of Bundelkhand (Vajranadu), Magadha 
and filalava (Avanti) could not be altogerher a figment 
of the imagination, since it is so very definite. All 
circumstances attending point to the second century 
A.D. as tlie era of Sengiittuvan ; and the era of the 
greatest literary activity may be taken to be the second 
and third centuries after Christ. 

Buddhism was introduced into South India during 
the last quarter of the third century n. c. It must 
have taken some time to strike root, and in those day.s 
must have been somewhat slow in spreading, Judging 
from the exposition of it, as shown in the Jewel-Belt, 
we might take it that it was as yet so free from any 
element of corruption as to evoke the admiration of 
even Christian scholars, like the learned translator 
of the Ceylonese chronicles. The early centuries after 
Christ may, therefore, be regarded as the age of 
Buddhistic ascendency in South India. When Pa 
Hian was trav.elling in India, there were already the 
early signs of revulsion, and Brahmanism returned 
to the fray. In the next two or three centuries Bud- 
dhism was swept off the country and the restoration 
of Brahmanism was completed when Hiuen Thsang 
came to India, chiefly through the agency in the Tamil 
country of the earlier Saiva devotees and some among 
the Vai^hpava. From this time the struggle is not 
so much betweem Buddhism and Brahmanism, as 
between the latter and Jainism. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era, then, we 
find India south of the Tungabhadra thus politically 
divided* If we start at the source of the Kaveri and 
follow its course till it meets the AmarA,vati near 
Kariir, and then go up the latter river continuing 
our journey till we reach the Palnis and the Western 
Ghauts, we shall have marked the land-boundary of 
the Chera sphere of influence. If we take a straight 
south-easterly line , from Karur till w'e reach the sea, 
24 
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east of the Zamindari of Sivaganga and south of the 
old Chola town of Tondi, the south of this line would 
be the Pandya, and north of it the Chola sphere of 
influence. It must not be understood that the terri- 
tory allotted to each power was always directly under 
it. The frontier regions were always of doubtful alle- 
giance, as could be seen from the care with which 
rulers in those days fortifled and strengthened fi-ontier 
towns. So far as the Cholas were concerned, they 
had always prominently before them the strategical 
advantages of Uraiyur on the west and K&nchl on the 
north, although their chief city was Puhar on the sea- 
coast. Karur was the meeting place of the three 
powers and its neighbourhood was the scene of many 
a hard-fought battle. This central region, particularly 
the hilly portion, was therefore filled with petty chief- 
taincies owning allegiance, so long as it could be en- 
forced, to one or other of these powers, and constituting 
a group of frontier ‘buffer-states’. Thus there was 
Irungovel north of the Mysore district and on the 
frontiers of Coorg. Next to him was the Adiyam&n 
in the southern-half of the Mysore district and port 
of Salem with his head-quarters at Taga(Jui'. He be- 
longed to the GhSra family. South of this must have 
been the territory of P§han with Nalliir for his head- 
quarters, the country round the Palnis ; between the 
two last was probably Parambnnadu of Pari. Next 
follows the Kongu country, which we might put down 
as including’ a part of the Coimbatore and Salem dis- 
tricts. In a line east of this is the hill-country of 
Kari with its head-quraters, TirukkovilOr. South of 
this is the Chola country proper, and north the pro- 
vince or kingdom, according to circumstances, of 
Kanchl. South of the Palghat gap and in the Pandya 
country was the chieftaincy of A’ay round Podiyii 
Hill in the Western Ghauts. On the opposite side 
round Korkai were the territories of Evvi. During 
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the latter part of the reign of Senguttuvan there 
was a Chera, probably only a viceroy holding a tract 
of country extending from the Kolli Mal'ais* to Tondi 
on the coast, with the Chola and the Pandya countries 
on either side. This was the priuce Chera of the ‘ele- 
phant-look’ {probably he had small deep-set eyes). 
The above appears to have been the geographical 
■division of the country. This kaleidoscopic arrange- 
ment vanished and another pattern presented itself 
with every turn that affairs took. 

If we call the age under consideration the age of 
the Chera ascendency, as Sefiguttuvan Sera appears 
to have been at one time in his life the arbiter of 
the destinies of this part of the country, wo pass on 
gradually from this into a struggle, the ChSra supre- 
macy being shaken by the Pandyao. Here we lose 
the thread till wo come to about a.d. 400, when the 
Pallavas rise into importance. The Pallava ascendency 
begins with Vishnugapa of Kanchl, the contemporary 
of Samudragupta, and reaches its grand climacteric under 
Narasimbavarman, the destroyer of Badami (Vfttapi), 
the Chalukya capital about a. d, 640. Over a century 
hence we find the Ganges and Pandyas fighting near 
Kumbhakonam. This role the Pandyas play several 
times in history. Their position at the farthest end 
of the peninsula gives them safety. It is only when the 
frontier powers fall, that we see the Pandyas asserting 
themselves. Thronghout history the South Indian 
powers had to oppose the incursion of the Dekhan 
powers, and from the period of the rise of the Pallavas 
we can have a clear idea of the general position of the 
■South Indian powers. Varguna Panclyan succeeded in 
chasing the Gangaa back into their territory. In 
another century a new dynasty of the Cholas rise into 


I This was the tract taken from O’ri by his enemy Kari and given 
to the ChSca, 
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eminence and achieve an ascendency, matched only by 
that of the later empire of Vijayanagar in its best days. 
The decline of the Cholas again brings into pro- 
minence, the Pandya in the south and the Hoyealas in 
the north. Both alike of these powers are overwhelmed 
in that great wave of Muslim invasion under Malik 
Kafur. The Muhammadan is beaten back by the heroic 
efforts of a number of chiefs and this movement cul- 
minates in the establishment of the Vijayanagar empire 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. The fall of 
this empire brings the history of Hindu rule in South 
India practically to a close, and the Mahratta Empire- 
belongs to a different chapter of Indian history. 



CHAPTER XV 

■SOME POINTS IN TAMIL LITERARY HISTORY 

In the Malahar Quarterly for March 1904, Mr. K. B. 
Ramanatha Iyer draws attention to a work of the 
French savant, Professor Julien Vinson, who offers 
some remarks on the history of Tamil literature. 
Mr. Iyer has thus rendered valuable service to the 
Tamil public, the majority of whom cannot have 
read the French original. The Professor divides Tamil 
literary history into three periods : The Jain period 
'the Buddhistic period and the Brahmanic revival in, 
chronological order. The first period falls between 
the ninth and the twelfth or the thirteenth centuries; 
the second between the twelfth and the sixteenth 
centuries ; the third, the period contemporaneous with 
Vallabha D§va, alias Atl Vira Rama Pandyan of 
Madura, and his followers. He ascribes the Kamha 
Ramdyanam, Villiputurar’s Bh&ratavi and the Sthala 
Purdnas to the third period, namely, that of the 
^aiva ascendency. The grammarian Pavanandi and. 
the lexicographers, ^enden and Mandalapurusha, are 
given a later date. The most important of all his 
conclusions in this line is the period ascribed to the 
Mahdkdvyas of Tamil, namely, Chintdmani, Silappadhi- 
kdram and MamimSkhalai. He is of opinion that the 
second of these is the earliest in point of time. The 
first comes next in order ; no dates or periods are 
.ascribed to these, and the third is placed later than 
VlrasoUyam of Buddhamitra (end of the eleventh and 
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beginning of the twelfth centuries) because ‘ Mani~ 
mekJialai is not referred to in the work 

Before proceeding to examine these conclusions in 
the light of recent research, we might draw attention 
to another authority in the same line whose con- 
clusions are no less important. Br. Eeinhold Best’s 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica^ though seven- 
teen years old now, was not deemed worthy of 
revision in issuing the supplementary volumes to the 
same monumental work. It is, therefore, to be pre- 
sumed that those concerned are of opinion that the 
conclusions arrived at in the article still hold good. 
These are its main conclusions in the department of 
literary history : — 

‘ But practically the earliest extant records of the 
Tamil language do not ascend higher than the 
middle of the eighth century of the Christian era, 
the grants in possession of the Israelites at Cochin 
being assigned by the late Dr. Burnell to about 
A. D. 750, a period when Malayalam did not exist yet 
as a separate language. There is every probability 
that about the same time a number of Tamil works 
sprang up, which are mentioned by a writer of the 
eleventh century as representing old literature.' The 
article further mentions that the earlier of these 
might have been daiva books, the more important of 
the others being ‘ decidedly Jain ’. Admitting traces 
of northern influence, Tamil works are believed to 
show a spirit of independence of Sanskrit influence. 
The Tolkdppiyam, the oldest Tamil grammar, is 
ascribed on the authority of Dr. Burnell to the 
eighth century, the VtraSbliyam to the eleventh, and 
the Nannul which superseded both, to the fifteenth 
century. ‘ The period of prevalence of the Jainas in 
the Pandya kingdom, from the ninth or tenth to the 


• Vol. XXT. 
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thirteenth century, is justly termed the Augustan Age 
of Tamil literature. To its early doings is ascribed 
the Naladiyar, which is supposed to have preceded 
the Kural_.’ . . Chintamani and the DivSkaram are also 
both ascribed to this early Jain period. Kamban’s 
Bdmdyanam (about A. n. 1100) is the only other Tamil 
epic which comes up to the Chintamani in poetical 
beauty. The most brilliant of the poetical productions 
which appeared in the period of the 6niva revival 
(thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) are two collec- 
tions of hymns addressed to 6iva, the one called 
Tiruvdsakam by Manikkavasagar. and a later and 
larger work called Tevdram by Sambandar, and two 
other devotees Sundarar and Appar. ‘ The Ndldyira- 
prabandham is a collection of Vaishnava hymns 
contemporaneous with the former. After a period of 
literary torpor, which lasted nearly two centuries, 
king Vallabha DSva, better known by his assumed 
name of At! Vlra Kama Pandyan (seoond half of 
the sixteenth century) , endeavoured to revive the love 
of poetry, by compositione of his own, the most 
celebrated of which is Naidadam. At! Vfra Paman 
was followed by a number of imitators, etc. . .’ 

This, in brief, is the substance of the part of Dr. 
Beinhold Post’s article dealing with the history of 
Tamil literature. We shall now proceed to examine the 
conclusions of these savants, with due deference to the 
high positions of the authors and with all gratitude 
for their having led the way in this line of inquiry. 

The researches and astronomical calculations of 
Professor Kielhorn* have assigned a. d. 15G2-3 as 
the date of the accession of Atl Vlra Pama Pan- 
dyan. If then he marks an era in Tamil literature 
(he does mark the end of the period of decadence, 
and the revival under him and bis followers may 


* Bingraphia Indicn, vol. vii, p. 17. 
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be called the classical period — a period when' poetical 
compositions were made by rule of thumb), it must 
have begun at the earliest about A.D. 1600. In this 
there is no cause for dissent. Going back from this 
date through the two centuries of decadence or liter- 
ary torpor, we arrive at A. d. 1300. This torpor is 
to be accounted for by the disturbed state of the 
country owing to the overthrow of Hindu kingdoms 
by two waves of Mussalman invasion. According to 
Dr. Dost then, a. D. 1300 would mark the latter end 
of the Saiva revival. And to this period, extending 
over perhaps a century or more, are ascribed the 
works of the TSv&rcim hyniners, the Alvars and even 
Maniklcavasagar. Professor Vinson would place the 
ManimSkJialai also in this period. Manimukhalai, as 
admitted by the Professor hiraseif, is a Buddhistic 
work, and we should rather feel inclined not to include 
it in the ^aiva revival, if there had been such at the 
period. But of ManimSkhalai later on. With respect 
to the others, Manikkavftlagar has not yet lent himself 
to any definite period. Mr. L. C. Innes' placed him 
in the ninth century. Pundit Vedanayagam Pillai^ in 
the third century, and Mr. Tirumalaikkolundu to a 
period different from either. But of the Tev&ram 
hymners, Sambandar and Appar were contemporaries; 
and Sambandar paid a visit to Siruttondar, another 
of the sixty-three 6aiva saints. This latter played an 
important part in the burning of VfttJlpi by the Pallavas, 
which event has been ascribed to Narasimhavarman 
Pallava in the middle of the seventh century a. d. * 
Therefore it is as good as certain now that Sambandar 
and Appar lived in the seventh century a.d. As to 
Sundarar, he was a contemporary of Chcramftn, the 

1 Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, April, 1902. 

’ Christ'an College liagaeine,i^0i. 

3 Epigraphin Indiea, vol iii, pp. 277 et 'eq., and other references in 
page 52, of Miss Duff’s Chronology of India. 
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last Perumal, the end of whose reign marks, according 
to some, at least, the beginning of the Kollam Era, 
A. D. 825. Whether this date be correct or not, he 
was certainly prior to Nambi Andar Nambi, a contem- 
porary of Bajaraja Abhaya Kulasekhara, alias Baja 
Kesarivarman Baja Raja a. d. 985-1013.* As to the 
Alvar’s, all of them were anterior to Ramanuja, in 
spite of Dr. Caldwell’s statement to the contrary. A 
glance down the first twenty stanzas of the Ramanuja 
Nurrandddi (included in the 4000 Prabandhams) will 
show the relation between Bamanuja and the Alvars. 
Ramanuja’s date is a, d. 1017-1137 and no grounds have 
been as yet shown anywhere that I know of, to regard 
this period as at all improbable, while the evidence 
in its favour is accumulating. Not only were they 
merely anterior, but some of them had also been deified 
generations before him. Nathamuni, in the fifth 
generation before him, revived the chanting of Namniftl- 
var’s Timv'ymo^ already practised and forgotten.^ In 
addition to these considerations, there is forthcoming 
epigraphical evidence of an unimpeachable character 
to place the Vaishnava Alvars and the Saiva Aijiyars 
much anterior to A. d, 1000. Bajaraja made provision 
for the recital of the Tivdram in the Tanjore temple.'’ 
His grandson — a viceroy, of Kongo, made provision 
for the recital of the works of two of the latest Alvars.* 
About A. D. 1000 images of gods in temples were named 
after TiruvbymoU,^ the work of Nammalvar. The 
theory of a ^aiva revival from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth centuries will definitely have to be given up. 

1 Tho late Professor Sundaram Pillai’s article in the Christian College 
Magasxne for 1891. 

Srivaishnava Ournparamparai (a chronicle of Vaishnava high 
priests). 

3 Inscriptions of Bijarija. Dr. Hultzsch’s South Indian Inscrip- 
tions. 

* Government Epigraphist's Report for 19U0. Sec. 21. 

i Vol. iii, p. 1, South Indian Inscriptions. 
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This is the period of commentaries and commentators 
rather than of writers. The revival which these works 
and their authors mark is a Hindn as opposed a 
^aiva revival. And its period is the seventh to the 
tenth century. It is in the following centuries — under 
the great Chola ascendency — that the antagonism be- 
tween the two sects (Saivas and Vaishnavas) was getting 
pronounced. There were even in this period Jains 
and Buddhists, the former more than the latter, and 
these were not prevented from composing or writing 
works. This literary period is, therefore, coeval with 
the period of the Pallava supremacy in South India, 
and there is ample internal evidence in the works in 
support of this conclusion. 

As to the date of Kambnn’s BdmSyanam being A. D. 
1100, this conclusion appears to be based on the old 
belief that it was published while a BaiSudra Chola 
was ruling. This ruler was identified with Kulsttunga 
Chola I (a.d. 1068-1118). For this statement of 
contemporaneity there is no authority, and so far 
as the known circumstances of the author’s history go, 
the date 807 Saka (or a.d. 885} does not appear •to 
be far beside the mark. Here, it may be observed in 
passing, that in regard to such inquiries it has hitherto 
been the fashion to discard all local and traditional 
evidence and accept nothing that has no epigraphical 
basis. It ought to be remembered in this connexion, 
that all tradition is not necessarily false. If tradition 
is interpreted with care and other evidence duly 
brought to bear upon it, the result will be far from 
disappointing, and so it is with respect to Kainban. 
This is not to be, understood to mean that all tradi- 
tion is of equal value and is quite credible. Kamban, 
I have pointed out elsewhere,' could have had no royal 

I Christian College ^^^g'I^me, 1902. This Hoe of argument tor Kamban 
is not warranted by later research. His date is probably the middle of 
the twelfth century a. i>. 
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patron, for be celebrates none, while be bad a patron 
in a lesser mortal Sa4aiappa Mndaliar. He was a 
contemporary of Nathamnni who lived five generations 
before Bamanuja in point of lineage. The time occu- 
pied by these five generations, if we accept the year A. D. 
885, would be one hundred and twenty years and this 
is not improbable. Therefore Kamban may safely be 
referred to the ninth century a. d. One characteristic 
feature of this period deserves to be noticed here. It 
is that the metre adopted by poets during this period 
is what is called Viruttam (Sans-Vritta). All the 
accepted ^aiigam or earlier works are either in Ahaval 
or Venba metre. This would lead us to place the 
Ohintdmani at the commencement of this period, 
because it is a masterpiece in this line of composition 
and was, by tradition, the model for Kamban’s 'R&mS.ya- 
nam. We have also reason to regard this as the 
period of great activity among the Jains. One reason 
chiefly insisted on by Pandit Vedanayagam for placing 
MApikkavaiagar in the third century is the transition 
we could notice in his works from the earlier metre 
to ,the later, as stated above.^ 

Before the seventh century A. D., then, we shall have 
to look for the early period of Tamil literature — to be 
called appropriately the Augustan Age— the age, that 
is, of great patrons. This is also the period of Satigam 
activity. This is the period which has given us all 
the most important works extant in Tamil — Silappa- 
dhikdratn, Manimekhalai, Patluppdliu, Padirruppattu 
and a number of others. The Tolkdppiyam is generally 
the grammar on which these works are based. I 
have set forth in full (in chapter xiv), the argu- 
ments in favour of regarding the early centuries 
of the Christian era — or more precisely the second and 
the first half of the third centuries — as the Augustan 


1 An Article in the Chriitian College Magazine, 1904. 
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Age. There is internal and external evidence in sup- 
port of this conclusion in the works mentioned above 
and others of the time. Whether this actual conclu- 
sion, which I have arrived at (which is more or less 
in agreement with those of Mr. Eanabasabhai Pillai' 
and the Hon'ble Mr. Kumaraswami of Ceylon), be 
the correct one or not, the day is long past when the 
works — the Silappadhikaram, Manimekhalai and the 
Kural, can be ascribed to the period between the 
ninth and twelfth centuries A. D. Silappadhikdram was 
composed by Ilangu, the Chera ascetic prince the 
younger brother of ^eiiguttiivan, the reigning king; 
Maninidkhalai by his friend the corn-merchant Sattan 
of Madura held in high esteem at the court of Seit- 
guftuvan at Vanji or Karur (known at different times' 
and circumstances, Ko^ungalilr, MahSiudiyarpattanam, 
Vanjikulam, etc.) ; the 7i.’«roi of Tiruvalluvar is 
quoted by the two authors, and as such, it must have 
been well known at the time. This king defigu((uvan 
had a contemporary ruler, by name Gra]ablhu, of 
Ce 3 'lon, who was an honoured guest at his court. 
Which of the G-ajabS,hu8 of the Ceylonese Chronicle 
is this personage to be identified with? That the 
Chronicle is not a history in the modern sense of the 
term does not admit of doubt. Dr. Fleet* is of opinion 
that the very names in the Chronicle are not correct 
and much less, therefore, the dates. Professor Ehys 
Davids, on the contrary, finds the Chronicle borne out 
in important details by inscriptions in the Sanchi 
Tope.* For our present purpose, we find, in the whole 
list of kings in the Mahdvamsa, only two rulers of 
the name of Gajabahu, one in the eleventh century 
A. D., and the earlier in the second century a.d. The 
reasons for identifying this Gajabahu, the friend of 

1 Footnote, p. 16, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1904. 

s nuddhislic India, pp. 299. 300 et seq. 
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Sengnttuvan, with the first of the name, have been set 
forth in full in chapter xiv. It will be enough to state 
them briefly here: (1) The state of things as gathered 
from the works themselves shows that Tamil was the 
language of Cbgra at the time. Mr. Logan has pointed 
out in the Manual of Malabar that in the latter half 
of the eighth and the earlier half of the ninth centuries 
Malayalam was in the making.* The work, therefore, 
must have been composed much anterior to the elev- 
enth century a. D., the date of Ga]abahu II. (2) These 
works must have been much anterior to the Kalin- 
gaUui)arani celebrating the conquest (rather the re. 
conquest) of Kalingam by the Pallava General Earn- 
nSkara Tondainan of Vandalar for the Chola Kulot- 
tuoga, This event is placed by the late Professor Sun- 
daram Pillai at about a. d. 1080.^ In the genealogy 
of the Cholas given by the author, the Karikala of the 
PaWinappaloA is placed much anterior to the ninth 
century a. d., and Dr. Hultzach admits that he must' 
have belonged to a dynasty anterior to that whose 
epigraphioal records have come down to us.^ (3) Sunda- 
r^psQrti EayanSr refers to Pari of Parambun&4u (one 
of the last seven patrons celebrated in the 6irupanftn'*ip- 
padai) whose name had, by the time the NaySnar flour- 
ished, Jbecome proverbial for liberality. (4) The Sahgam 
is said by tradition to have passed out of existence in 
the reign of Kan Pandya, alias Ninra ^Ir Nedumaran,. 
the contemporary and convert of Guana Sambanda (in 
the seventh century) who was one of the Saiva leaders 
of the Hindu revival. The works under consideration 
are Sangam works — in the sense that they were either- 
accepted by the ^abgain or were composed at the time 
as could he clearly made out. (.5) Mabanaman, the 

r By comparing the language of the three Syrian Christian Grants. 

* Christi^ College Magaeine, for 1891. Actual date about a. d. 1111 

3 South Indian Jnseriplions, vol. ii. 
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author of the Mahavamia, be he Sthavira 'Mabanaman 
the first of the name {a.d. 538), or the second (a. D. 
688),^ mentions a Gajabahu anterior to him. Whatever 
may be the actual date of Gajabahu he must have 
flourished before the sixth century and perhaps much 
earlier. This is borne out by the fact that the Pallavae 
were gaining the ascendency in Southern India about 
this time and the Sangam works do not show any trace 
of this ascendency. (6) The Chola capital was Kaveri- 
pumbatt>naBi> with the alternative Uraiyur, and there 
is nothing of Tanjore or Gangaikonda Solapuram, the 
capitals during the Chola Ascendency Period (a.d. 900- 
1300 nearly). (7) There are abundant allusions and 
references, which can be explained only on the assump- 
tion of the Satavahana rulers of the Dekhan and their 
wars with the KshStrapas. The Satav9rhaDa power 
came to an end about the middle of the third cen- 
tury A. D,* These would warrant our regarding the 
Augustan Age — an age of great Buddhistic influence — 
to be coeval with the early centuries of the Christian 
Bra, that is, a. d. 100-300 at the latest. 

One word more about ManimihUalai. Professor Vin- 
son opines that this work must have been of a later 
period than Vlrasuliyam, because the latter work makes 
no mention of it. It would be equally sound to say 
that the Silappadhikdram must have been composed 
after the days of Nachchinarkiuiyar, as the great com- 
mentator has not commented on the work. This 
opinion of the learned Professor would have been 
received with respect had it not been that there is 
ample evidence of the two — Silappa-dhikdram and 
Manimikhalai — being companion works. The commen- 
tator of the former e.Kplains the counexion between 
the two and gives all the references in page ten of 


> Pootuote, p. 10, Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 1904 
s Dr. Bhaadstkat’s Early Eislory of the Dekhan. 
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Pundit Swaminatha Iyer’s edition. Further, the intro- 
ductory passage to the work states clearly that the 
corn merchant Rattan it was, that induced the ascetic 
to take up the work, and the closing passage refers 
to its having been read out to him. All this apart, 
Silappadhikaram alone would be a defective composi- 
tion according to the rules of epic composition but 
for the supplementary Manimehhalai. The first has 
reference only to the first three of the four objects 
of life, and the second deals with the fourth. If these 
were not enough, the same Chera and the Chola 
rulers figure in both the works, and all traditional 
and other accounts agree in ascribing the latter to 
Rattan, the corn-merchant of Madura, who, as the 
critic par excellence of the Saiigam used to plant his 
stile into his head every time he had ‘ the misfortune ’ 
to detect an error in works submitted to the ^afigam. 
The fact that one author of the eleventh or twelfth 
century does not mention a work of a number of 
centuries earlier is, at the best, very unreliable as 
evidence of relative chronology. There is a verse in 
praise of MartimSkhalai, ascribed to Ambikh&pathi the 
soif of poet Kamban; and ^ivaprakftaa Swami, a 6aiva 
of much later times, refers to the same work in glowing 
terms, Buddhamitra might not have known the work 
or much rather, might not have seen occasion to 
mention it or refer to it. 

It is high time that these time-honoured theories 
were given up and the question be approached with the 
disengagement demanded by historical research. The 
fact that we have not as yet come across inscriptions 
of a period earlier than the fifth century of the 
Christian era, leads to the inference in certain 
quarters, that the alphabets were not known in South 
India before the third century a. d. Most of the in- 
scriptions we know of, are inscriptions found in temples, 
and the great majority of temples were built and old 
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ones were endowed after the overthrow of the Bud- 
dhistic ascendency in the South. Literature till recently, 
was handed down mostly by word of mouth, though 
the stile and the palmyra leaf were often called into 
requisition as a valuable auxiliary. It will be some 
time before the literary history of the Tamil language 
attains definiteness but there is good reason to hope 
that the trend of it will be along the lines indicated 
above. 



CHAPTER XVI 

SELF-IMMOLATION WHICH IS NOT SATI 

It is an undoubted fact in India, that self-immolation 
was practised from time immemorial, in one shape or 
another, the motive having been sometimes spiritual, 
but often entirely personal. The universally known 
practice called sati, where a woman burnt herself on 
the pyre of her husband, was only one form of it. 
Whether the practice was Dravidian or Aryan in origin, 
we have instances of it occurring pretty frequently 
in South India. The earliest known, of an historical 
character, is the death of the wife of BhQta Pandya, 
an early celebrity in Tamil Literature. One poem 
ascribed to her is to be found in the collection known 
as the Purandnuru. That self-immolation was not 
confined to women who had become widowed, but 
was common even among men, sometimes great warriors 
or learned Brahmans, is amply borne out by the great 
epics ot India and the lesser ones alike. Arjuna was 
about to slay himself more than once, but the supreme 
example is that of Bharata, the younger brother of 
Rama, who was saved by the arrival of Hanuman with 
the happy message of Rama, Just at the moment of 
entering the sacrificial-fire. It is of self-immolation 
within historical times that I shall concern myself here. 

There is a numerous class of archeological monu- 
ments in South India, known as Virakkal and Mas- 
tikkal. The latter term represents Mahasati-hal, i.e. 
a atone erected in memory of one who performed a, 
mahd$aU, or act of self-immolation by a woman on 
25 
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the pyre of her husband, The former is a stone erected 
in memory of a man who displayed valour, either on 
the field of battle or by some other act of personal 
courage. The erection of memorial stones in honour 
of a fallen hero is as old as the days of the Kural, i. e. 
at least as early as the initial centuries of the Christian 
era, and there are innumerable e:ramples scattered 
through the Mysore Province. There are, nevertheless, 
others recording cases of self-immolation, which were 
the result of a vow, and in the volumes of the Epi- 
graphia Carnataka brought out by Mr. Rice, a number 
of inscriptions on these memorial stones have been 
brought to light. Most of them record acts performed 
in pursuance of vows rather of a civil than of a religious 
nature. 

That religion did indeed sanction self-immolation 
is borne out by the belief that such acts always forced 
open the gates of heaven to receive the performers, 
in spite of the cynical proverb that ' no one ought 
to pull out his tongue to die on an ekadaSi day,’ ' and 
of the popular notion that the suicide cannot go to 
heaven, except by spending the rest of his allotted 
earthly span as a wandering devil, hovering about his 
usual habitat. Notwithstanding these beliefs, we have 
numerous instances of Jains performing the act of 
eallekhana, i. e. death brought on by starvation. The 
Chajukya emperor Ahavamalla Ssmesvara, when attack- 
ed with a malignant fever, ‘ went to Svarga (heaven) ’ by 
plunging into the TungabhadrS after a regular con- 
fession of faith in Siva. In the sallSkhana ceremony, 
men and women alike took part and devoted themselves 
to contemplation of the divinity for days without food 
or water, and we have numbers of instances in the 
6ravana Belagola Records. I now give a number of 


1 The eleventh day after full ot now moon, regarded as a particularly 
good day on which to die. 
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instances of men putting an end to themselves without 
any direct motive of religion, although faith, such as 
it was, did underlie most of the acts. 

Two inscriptions found in the Arkalgud Taluq in 
the Hassan district record instances of friends having 
thrown themselves into the fire out of sorrow for their 
late masters, the Ganga kings Nltimargga and Satya 
Vftkya, respectively. A third case to the point is given 
in an inscription in Kadur, dated about a. d. 1180. The 
governor of Asandin&d died, or, as the inscription has 
it, ‘ laid siege to Indra’s Amaravati On this Bam- 
mayya Nayaka, the slave of Sankamais, ‘ showed the 
way to Svarga ’. The next instance, MaSunayya’s 
younger brother Boppapna, ' making good his word 
for the occasion ’, went to heaven on the death of 
Tailappa, the ruler of Batiav&se, etc,, in A. D. 1030. 
What the occasion was and why he took this vow is 
not vouchsafed to us to know. Perhaps, it was a vow 
that the minister’s brother took to show his attachment 
to his sovereign. Such vows, once made, were ap- 
parently not merely expected to be carried out ; but 
sometimes the votary was asked to make good his 
word, as in the following instance. In the fifth year 
of Tribhuvanajiialla Vita SomSsvara, i. e. a.d. 1185 
his senior queen Lachchala DSvl went to heaven. 
Boka, an officer of the king, had previously taken a 
vow : ‘ I will die with the Devi.’ ‘ On his master 
calling him, saying, “ you are the brave man who with 
resolution have spoken of taking off your head,” with 
no light courage, Boka gave his head, while the world 
applauded, saying “ He did so at the very instant”. The 
word spoken with full resolve is not to be broken.’ 

The next instance I have to exhibit, records a vow 
taken even without a personal motive, as in the 
preceding cases. A certain Tuluva, Chandiya, took a 
vow 'not to let his finger-nails grow’, if the Bana- 
vfise Fort should be disposed of in a manner he did 
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not approve of. It so happened that Ballavarasa 
and SatySSraya Deva jointly made a grant of the fort 
and a temple endowment in the twelve-thousand 
country. Upon this the Tulnva, Chanijiya, ‘ cutting 
off the finger which he had given at the Permalu 
temple and climbing the BherundSsvara Pillar leaped 
upon the point of a spear and gained the world of 
gods.’ 

Here is another vow made from an entirely different 
motive. Votive offerings of the nature of that following 
are made nowadays also, bat by the person who is 
the direct recipient of the favour sought. This ease 
is, however, peculiar from the fact that the vow was 
taken, not by the patty directly concerned, but by a 
friend. In A. D. 1123 while Vikramaditya VI was 
emperor, and his governor of Banavase was Eamayya, 
the MahaSamanta (great lord) Bopparasa and his wife 
diriya DSvi, surrounded by all the subjects, were in 
the temple at the rice>fie]ds, the cowherd, Marana’s 
son DSki Nayaka, made a vow, saying: 'If the king 
obtain a son, I will give my head to swing on the 

pole for the God of Kon^aSabhavi ’ This is 

nothing more, so far as the details of the deed are 
concerned, than the hook-swinging of modern times, 
but, as has been pointed out above, the vow is taken 
by an attendant and not by the principal party. 

All these instances show clearly that, when there 
was enough attachment to persons, or even to ideas,, 
the people of India did not display much respect for 
life, but showed themselves ready to offer ‘ even the 
most precious thing on earth, as though it were a 
careless trifle.’ The supreme instance of such throwing 
away of the most precious thing was the suicide, purely 
from personal affection, of the general of Vira Bellala, 
Envara Lakshmana (or Kumftra Lakshma) with his 
wife Suggala Devi and the army which was attached 
to him (at least of a select part of it). Euvara Lakshma 
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was both minister and general of Vlra Bell&la and 
cherished by him as his son. ‘ Between servant and 
king there was no difference ; the glory and marks of 
royalty were equal in both.’ ‘ His wealth and his 
life Kuvara Lakshma devoted for the gifts and victories 
of Vlra Bellala Deva, and conquered the world for him 
as far as the southern ocean.’ His wife was Suggala 
Devi, who also wore a todar (a hollow anklet, with 
pebbles or precious stones inside) like the husband, 
as a mark of her unswerving devotion to her lord. lie 
had a company of a thousand warriors, vowed to live 
and die with him. He set up a vira sasana (which is 
recorded on a pillar near the Hoysalesvara temple at 
Halebid), on which are placed images of himself and 
Garu<}a, indicating the latter alone as his equal in 
devotion to his master. ‘ While all the world was 
praising him as the founder of the greatness and in- 
crease of king Bell&la and the cause of his prosperity, 
the Dan4esa Lakshma, together with his wife, mounted 
upon the splendid stone pillar, covered with the poetical 
vlra Sasana, proclaiming his devotion to his master : 
and on the pillar they became united with Lakshmi 
and with Garuda.’ The inscription is left incomplete, 
but the sculptures on the pillar, being all figures of 
men with swords, cutting off their own arms and 
legs, and even their own heads, indicate unmistakably 
what had been done. This example was followed by 
others, and acts of such wholesale immolation are on 
record on the occasion of the death of each of the 
warlike successors of Vlra Bellala. 

Useless waste of life as this appears to us, and entirely 
needless to demonstrate faithful attachment, it still 
shows a depth of devotion and a sacrifice of that 
most precious legacy, life in this world, which ought 
to evoke the admiration of all, however misguided 
was the zeal in a cause hardly calling for the sacrifice. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE AGNIKULA : THE FIRE-BACE 

In one of his interesting contributions entitled Some 
ProhUmn of Ancient Indian History, published in the 
Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1905, p. 1 ff., 
Dr. Hoocnle regards the Paramava Rajputs as the only 
family that laid claim to belong to the Agnikula or 
Fire-raoo before the time of the poet Chand (loc. cit., 
p. 20), and, 80 far, the evidence all seems to point to 
any such claim not being found earlier than the middle 
of the eleventh century, That, hovrever, does not 
preclude an earlier existence of the legend. It would 
be interesling, therefore, if the legend could be traced 
to an earlier period than that of the Paramarae of 
M&lva, In the early classical literature of the Tamils, 
there is a reference to this same legend, and there 
appears to have been in that part of India a family 
of ancient chiefs who claimed descent from the sacri- 
ficial fire. 

There have been in the Tamil land a certain number 
of chiefs, whose names have been handed down to 
posterity as the Last Seven Patrons of Letters, the 
patron par excellence among them having been Pari 
of Parambunadn. This chief had a life-long friend 
in the person of a highly esteemed Brahman, Kapilar, 
who was a poet sui generis in a particular department 
of the poetical art. ‘ The three crowned kings of the 
south,’ — the Chera, the Chola, and the Pandya, — growing 
jealous of the power and prosperity of Pari as a patron 
of poets, laid siege conjointly to his hill-fort, Mullur. 
Pari having fallen a victim to this combination, it fell 
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to the lot of his Brahmau friend to get his daughters 
suitably married, to bring about acceptable marriages 
being one of the six special duties of Brahmans in 
the social systjem. He, therefore, took the girls over 
successively to two chiefs, Vichchikkdn and Puli Kadi 
Mai Irungov^l of Arayam. This latter chief is addressed 
by the poet in these terms: ‘Having come out of the 
sacrificial fire-pit of the Rishi— luiving lulcd over the 
camp of Dvarapati, whosfe high walls looked as though 
they .were built of copper — having come after forty-nine 
generations of patrons never disgusted with giving — 
thou art the patron among patrons,’^ The allusion 
to the coming out of the sacrificial fire of the sage 
cannot but refer to the same incident as the other 
versions discussed by Dr. Hoernle. The chief thus 
addressed was a petty chief of a place called Arayam, 
composed of the smaller and the larger cities of that 
name, in the western hill-country, somewhere in the 
regions of the ‘Western Ghats in Mysore. 

The more important question, exactly relevant to 
the discusaioD, is : What is the time of this author 
and his hero? This has, so far, reference to times 
anterior to epigraphical records, and has therefore to 
he considered on literary data alone. This poet, 
Kapilar, is connected with a number of chiefs and kings, 
and is «ne of a galaxy of poets of high fame in classical 
Tamil literature. According to the Tiravilaiya^al 
Purdnavi, Kapilar was born in Tiruvadavilr, and was 
a Brahman by birth. The tradition that he was one 
of the seven children of the Brahman Bhagaviin, 
through the non-caste woman Adi, is not well supported 
by reliable literary evidence. But if this tradition 
be true (there are some inconsistent elements in it), 
he must have been the brother of Tiruvalluvar, the 
author of the Kural, und of the poetess Avvaiyar. This 


> 200, 201. Pandit Swaminatha lyerV Edition. 
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relationship, however, is nowhere in evidence in contem- 
porary literature. 

So far as they are available at present, his works, 
all of them being a ‘ Paradise of Dainty Devices ’ in 
Tamil literature, are : — 

1. The seventh of the Padirruppattu, the Ten-Tens, 
in praise of the Cheraman Selvakkaduiigovaliyadan. 

2. EuriujippdUu of Pattuppattu, the Ten-Idylls, to 
teach Brahasta, the Aryan king, Tamil. 

3. Aingurunuru, Kurinji Section, the whole anthology 
having been collected and brought out by Kcdalur 
Kilar for the Chera ‘ Prince of the Elephant-eye ’ 
(Yanaikkatchey). 

4. Inna, ‘ that which is evil and as such to be 
avoided,' 40. 

6, Twenty stanzas in Narrinai, 29 in Kuruntkogai, 
16 in Ahanidnuru, and 31 in PuranSnuru>. 

Kapilar appears, from his works, and from the high 
esteem in which he was held by his contemporaries, 
poets and potentates, and from the great approval 
with which he is quoted by grammarians and commen- 
tators alike, to have been a specialist in composing 
poems relating to Kurinji, i. e. the hill-country, fhis 
being the scene of the inward feelings evoked, such 
as love, and the outward action induced by inward 
feelings. As to details of his life, we have bdt little 
information. Of course, he sang in praise of the 
Cheraman Selvakkadungo, and received a large 
reward. Otherwise, he appears to have been the 
life-long guest and intimate friend of his patron, Pari 
of Parambunadu. It was after the death of this 
chief that the poet went about with his daughters to 
obtain for them eligible husbands, and that the allu- 
sive reference to the Agnikula descent was made for 
Irungovel. 

This Pari of Parambunadu was one of the Seven 
Patrons, besides the Three Kings, who flourished about 
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the same generation in South India.* All these are 
'Celebrated in the poem called Sirupanarruppa^ai of 
Kallur Nattattanir, who sang in praise of Erumftnattu 
Nalliyakkodan, as a more liberal patron than the Three 
Kings and the Seven Patrons. These poems are rhap- 
sodies of a Homeric character, sung on occasions by 
wandering minstrels, who received sumptuous rewards 
for their labour. The plan of the SirupS-n is that a 
wandering minstrel is at a loss to know where he could 
■find a patron ; and another, returning from the court 
of the patron, solves the puzzle by pointing to the 
particular personage who is the object of praise. As 
a rule, therefore, these poems are directly addressed 
to the patron by the poet. And this circumstance makes 
them of great importance for purposes of the history 
and social condition of those times. Unfortunately, 
however, the author does not mention the Three Kings 
hy any specific names — a matter of indifference to 
them, as they could not have had any idea of the rise 
of laborious students of history among their posterity. 
But the Seven Patrons are referred to specifically 
enough. And certain of the details relating to the 
kings themselves give important clues. The Seven 
Patrons are, in the order given by the poet : Pshan, 
round about the Palois ; Pftri, along the Western G-hats 
further north Kari, round about Tirukkovalur in 
South Avcot ; Aay, round about Padiyil Hill in the west 
of Tinnevelly ; AdiyamSn of TagadOr, either the place 
of that name in the Mysore country or Uharmapuri 
preferably*; Nalji, of Malanadu (there is nothing else 
by which to fix his exact locality) ; and Ori, with his 
territory round about Kolli Malai in Salem. The 
•Chola is associated with Uraiyilr, and the Chera with 
Vanji, specifically, and not in the general terms in 

' Patlupittu, Pandit Swaminatha Iyer’s Edition, 3rd Poem. 

* See Indian Antigitary, vol. xxu, pp. 66 and 143, and Epigraphia 
Jndiea, vol. vi, p. 381. 
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which tihe Mahirijas of Travancoie are nowadays 
styled. 

Kapilar is generally associated with Paranar ; and 
the two together are usually spoken of by the elder 
commentators Kapila-Paranar. That this is due to 
contemporaneousness, is proved by the fact that Kapilar 
was an elder contemporary of ‘the Chera of the 
Elephant-look’ in whose reign the AHujurunuru collec- 
tion, of which Kapilar composed the third part, was 
made by Kiidalfir Kilar, a ^aiigam celebrity. Further, 
both these poets, Kapilar and Parariar, interceded 
with Pehan on behalf of his wife when he deserted 
her in favour of a sweetheart. Thus, then, Kapilar and 
Paranar were contemporaries, and the latter celebrated 
Sehguttuvao Ssra in the third section of the Ten-Tens. 
This, therefore, takes the Agnikula tradition to the 
age of ^euguttuvan, who was the grandson of Kari- 
kala«Chola. This Kavikala is placed in the Leyden 
Grant and in the KaUngnttnpparani far anterior to 
Par&ntaka I; and the ^ilappadhikaram itself makes 
defiguttnvan the contempornry of a Gajab&hu of 
Ceylon, whose date is held to be a. d. 118-135. 

The name of P4ri had become proverbial for liber- 
ality in the days of SundaramUrti-Nilyanitr. This latter 
must have lived centuries before R&jar&ja the Great, 
as some of his grants make donations to the idage of 
the Nayanir. It was Bajaraja’s contemporary, Nambi 
Andar Nambi, who elaborated the Timttondattogai 
of Sundara. On these and other considerations, Sundaia- 
murti has been allotted to the eighth century of the 
Christian era, and therefore Kapilar and others have 
to be looked for at a respectable distance anterior to 
this. For, between the date of Sundara and the fifth 
century a. d., the Pallavas of Kanchl occupied the 
premier position in South India, and there is absolutely 
no reference to this in the body of the literature to 
which the works under consideration belong. 
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The Ch6ra capital, as given in all these works, is 
Vanji, on the west coast, at the mouth of the Periyir ; 
while the Chola capital was Uraiyiir. In the later 
period, from the days of Kulasekharalvar, the Chera 
capital certainly was Quilon, This change is said to 
have taken place, according to tradition, after the 
days of Cheraman-Peruma!, who was a contemporary 
of Sundara. Besides this, the language of the whole 
of the south was Tamil ; Malayalam had not yet 
become differentiated from it. These considerations, 
again, would lead us to refer Kapilar and the galaxy 
to a period anterior to the seventh century, according 
to even the moat unfavourable estimate. But, in 
point of fact, the time referred to ia much earlier 
than this. The contemporaneousness of Gajab&hu 
refers the period of Kapilar to the second century a. d. ; 
and this, so far, has not been shown to be incorrect. 
There was at any rate a king GajabAhu previous to 
the days of Mahanaman, the author of the earlier 
part of the MahaoemSa. 

Thus, then, the tradition of a race of rulers whose 
eponymous ancestor was born from the sacrificial fire 
of a Bishi is far older than the period for which Dr. 
Hoernle has found authority. This does not necessitate 
the affiliation of the one dynasty to the other. It 
only shows that the legend is very much older, and 
might have been laid hold of by ruling families at 
great distances, and otherwise unconnected, for the 
embellishment of their genealogies, just as in the 
case of the heroic Greeks of yore. 



CHAPTEE XVIII 
THE AGE OF HAHMALVJB 
Undeb the unpretentious heading Some Points in 
the Arohceological Report for 1902-3, Mr. Pichaimuttu, 
B.A., r;.T., discusses in the pages of the Christian 
College Magazine tor February, 1904, the date of 
Nammalvar, one of the twelve Vaishnava saints of 
Southern India and arrives at the conclusion that ‘ it 
is likely he lived in the ninth century A. D.’ Mr. 
Gopinatha Bao, m.a., arrives at the same conclnsion 
by another line of argument. This conclusion, if 
correct, would be another mile^stone in Tamil literary 
history, and it will be excused if I venture in the 
same field and offer a few of my own observations on 
the same subject, having had occasion to study some 
parts at least of the literature bearing on this question. 
Before, however, proceeding to state my own views 
on the question, it will be well to pass in review the 
arguments adduced in favour of the conclusions 'already 
arrived at by those that have preceded me in this 
question. 

Mr. Pichaimuttu arrives at his conclusion from the 
following considerations : - 

‘ The works of Nammalvar are called Drdvida Veda. 
Madurakavi had them published and established their 
sacredness before a council of 300 men under the 
presidency of the royal poet, Kamba NattaWar, during 
the Safiga days of the Pandya kings.’ ‘It is popularly 
supposed that Kambanadan visited the Pandya capital 
^f Madura. It is likely that, in one of his visits, he 
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approved of the works of Naninjajvftr, a descendant of 
the Pandya kings.’ Mr. Pichaimuttu further observes 
that there was a Vaishnava revival between the eighth 
and the eleventh centuries A. D. ‘ Before that the 
prevailing religion of youth India was the ^aivitic 
religion. Before the days of Mauikkavasagar, the 
Pandya and Ila kings were Buddhists.’ 

Mr. Gopinatha Rao whose article appeared in a 
recent number of Sen Tamil, the organ of the 
Madura Tamil Sangam, argued that, as Nathamuni 
learnt the Tiruvoymoli from Madurakavi, the disciple 
of Nammalvar, this last and Nathamuni must have 
been contemporaneous, and inferred the ninth century 
A.D. from the recognized contemporaneity of Kamban 
and Nathamuni. 

Pending a fuller examination of the history of the 
Alvars, which I hope to find time to make at an 
early date, I may here examine these considerations 
adduced as making for the ninth century a.d., as the 
epoch of this S.lvar, one of the oldest and, in fact, the 
greatest among the Alvars, and suggest what appears 
to me the more probable age of Kammalvar. 

to take up Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s case first, it is no 
doubt true according to the Gtiruparamparai (the 
traditional chronicle of successive gurus of the Vaish- 
navas) that Nathamuni the first of the Acharyas 
(preceptors as opposed to the Alvars or saints) went to 
Alvar Tirnnagart to gain a knowledge of the Tiruvoymoli 
(the sacred word of Nammalvar) not from the Alvar 
or his disciple but to learn it from any one that 
knew it, having failed to obtain knowledge of it from 
every other probable source of the knowledge. This 
had been published and learnt up largely for a time; 
but had fallen into desuetude. Nathamuni attempted 
a revival. No doubt the story has it that he got it 
at last from Nammalvar and Madurakavi both appearing 
to him for this special purpose. Long before the days 
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ot Nathamuni, the latest of the Alvars, Tirutnan- 
gaimannan had built a shrine and arranged for the 
recital of the TiruvT/ymoU in Srirangam. This arrange- 
ment having been allowed to fall into desuetude, 
Nathamuni had to revive it and for this very purpose 
he had to make the pilgrimage to Alvar Tirnnagari. 
I shall show other reasons for regarding the view as 
being untenable and will take up the other case for 
consideration. 

Nammalvar’s works are not merely called, by the 
courtesy of posterity, the Drdvida Veda, but are 
professedly the rendering of the Vedas in Tamil. 
The Tiruv^’ymoli 1,000 being the substance of the 
Sa.ma Veda, the Tiruvinittam 100, the Tiruvaiiriyam 
7 and Periyatiruvandddi 100 are respectively the 
rendering, in brief, of the Big, Yajus and Atharva 
Veda. 

According to tradition no doubt Madurakavi published 
the Tiruv'iymoli and may have got its sacredness 
acknowledged in the Saiigam Assembly — but certainly 
not under the presidency of Kamban, for Kamban 
never did preside, nor ever could have, over the 
^afigam, as will presently be shown. 

Kamban, the author of the Rdmdyanam, often refers 
in the course of his work to a patron, not a royal 
sovereign, but a plain Mudaliar by name Sadayappah 
of VennainallBr. It is highly improbable that, if ever 
he had a royal patron, he would not have mentioned 
his name, while he systematically refers to Sadayappah 
at regular intervals. Again so far as I know the story, 
he is said to have betaken himself to the Chera court 
and not to the Pandya, but the details of the story 
stamp it as untrue in the main. Even according to 
tradition the ^ahgam is said to have gone out of 
existence with Kun Pandya or Sundara Pandya or 
IJJedumaran the contemporary and disciple of Tirugiiana 
Sambanda (seventh century a. d.). 
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If Eambao was ever in a position to preside over 
the Satigam, how was it that he had to wander from 
place to place seeking approval for his Ramdyanam'f 
He had to get the approval of the 3,000 Brahmans of 
Chidambaram and of the assembly of divines at Srl- 
rangam. Over this assembly presided Nfithamuni, and 
it was to please him and his confr'i-res that he had 
to compose and recite the Shailagdparandddi 100 in 
praise of Nammalvar. In the face of this work, it is 
passing strange that the two gentlemen should have 
so thoroughly mistaken the relation of Kamban to 
Nammllvlr. 

Further Mr. Pichaimuttu states that there was a 
Vaishnava revival between the eighth and the eleventh 
centuries a. i>. It may be so, but what is there to 
connect the AlviTrs with this revival ? It is, to say the 
least, misleading to state that the prevailing religion 
before that time was Saiva. If it does nothing else, 
this begs the question. We have abundant reference to 
Vaishnavas and their temples much anterior to this, 
not only in literature but also in inscriptions. Kot to 
mention others Ksohengah Chola built temples to 
Vislina and Siva alike ; and this could not have been 
merely for theoretical impartiality without a practical 
demand. ParamSsvara Varman Pallava and his grand- 
father built temples to Vishnu at Kanchl and Maba.- 
balipuram. That the Pandya and Ila kings were 
Buddhist before the days of ManikkavaSagar proves 
nothing in this connexion, as in fact Kon Pandya was 
a Buddhist. The fact is that from very early times 
the votaries of these different religions lived together, 
and it did not make much difference generally what 
the particular persuasion of the ruler for the time 
being was. 

To return to Nammalvar. I have already pointed 
out that Nammalvar's works had long been published 
and had acquired wide celebrity, but could not be^ 
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obtained in the days of Natharauni except at the Alvar’s 
birthplace. In those days this celebrity could not have 
been attained in a short period of time. Nathamuni 
was, according to tradition, the contemporary of 
Kaiuban whose work Shadag'iparandadi deifies the 
Alvar. This circumstance again suggests considerable 
lapse of time. Ramanuja, the famous reformer of the 
Vaishnavas, came in the fifth generation from Natha- 
muni, not in official succession only but also in actual 
descent; and Ramanuja’s life, A. n. 1017-1137, is coeval 
with the Chola ascendency in Southern India. There- 
fore, we must assign Nathamuni at least to a century 
earlier, and this brings us quite close to the traditional 
Saka 807 (A. d. 886) for Kamban’s Raviayamann. No 
sound argument against this date for Ramban has, 
BO far ae I know, been brought forward except the 
statement that the Chola ruler at the time was a 
BajSndra (identified with KulOttuuga I).' The name 
RAjendra is so common among the rulers of the Chola 
dynasty that we cannot at all be positive as to which 
personage it actually refers to without extraneous sup- 
port. Even for this mere statement there is no very 
good authority. If then Nathamuni lived about a. d. 
900 we must go back for Tirumangai Alvar a century or 
two, so as to allow time for his arrangements at Srl- 
rangam for the worship of Nammalvar to fall into 
desuetude. We must go back again from this time for 
Nammalvar, if already he had become a saint worthy 
of being worshipped in a public place of worship of the 
dignity of ‘The Temple’ of the Vaishnavas (Srlran- 
gam). 

Reserving a fuller examination of Tirumangai Alvar’s 
history for a future occasion, it is quite in place to re- 
mark here that his and Kulasekharalvar’s works were 
considered of sufficient sanctity to warrant provision 


I Vide ante note on p. 878. 
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being made for their recital by Prince Cbola Kerala, 
viceroy of Kongu about a. d. lOoO. This apart, one of 
the most unfamiliar of the birudas or titles of Tirn- 
mangai Alvar had already become a name assumed by 
Vaishnavas, as we have Arattamukkidasan among 
the inscriptions of Kajaraja II about a.d. 1160. To 
crown all, there are inscriptions in the temple at 
Ukkal near Mfunandur dated about a. u. 1000, which 
gives the name of the God-as Tiruvoymoli Deva. Tiru- 
vcymoli is the work sui generis of Nammalvar, and that 
a go4 should be named after it speaks for considerable 
antiquity. Dr. Hultzsch is of opinion that ‘Nammalv&t 
must have lived centuries before a.d. 1000.' 

Coupled with these considerations, there is the fact 
that Nammalvar deliberately worked at popularizing 
the ‘hidden lore’ the Vedas. This could have been 
only when the Dravidian Hindus were preparing for 
the supersession of Buddhism by Brahmanism, no more 
to be the recondite lore of the learned Brahmans only. 
This theory finds powerful support in the fact that the 
works of Nammalvar, in comparison with those of later 
Alvars, are peculiarly free from any caustic reflections 
on the Saivas. Under the circumstances, I am inclined 
to think that we shall have to look for the age of 
Nammalvar in the period of struggle between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism for mastery in South India, and that 
period is between A. D. 500 and 700. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

TIRUMANGAI ALVAR AND HIS DATE 

Pabadoxioal as it may seem, it is nevertheless the 
fact that, although a great deal has been written 
concerning the Vaishnava saints and devotees, their 
history has yet to be written. There has, unfortunately, 
been too great a tendency in the writers, great and 
small, to refer them to periods, more as it suited 
their preconceived notions as to the recent origin of 
Yaishnavaism in general, than on any dispassionate 
examination of such evidence, imperfect in its nature 
of course, as is available. It would not be going over 
quite a beaten track to bring together here such 
historical information as has been brought to light, 
setting aside, the extreme 6aiva arguments of Tiru- 
malaikkolundu Fillai and his school on the one side, 
*nd the ardent Vaishnava view of A. Govinda' Charlu 
and his school on the other. This is not because I 
do not appreciate their learning, but because the one 
school would deem nothing impossible of belief, while 
the other would see nothing that could not be made 
to lend itself to giving the most ancient of these 
saints a date somewhere about the end of the first 
millennium after Christ. Gopinatha Eao belongs to a 
different school, and in his recent ambitious attempt 
(in the Madras Review for 190-5) at a history of 
Yaishnavaism in South India, he has come to certain 
•conclusions, which would certainly have commanded 
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ABsent, but for a too transparent tendency to establish 
certain conclusions. 

Without pretending to say the last word on the 
tsubject, I shall merely put forward certain facts and 
arguments I have been able to gather in my studies, 
and the notes that I have made from the writings of 
some of my friends, who have been pursuing similar 
research, and leave it to my readers to draw their 
own conclusions, while not depriving myself of the 
pleasure of making such inferences as appear to me 
warranted. I may at the outset acknowledge my 
obligations to my friend, Pandit Raghavaiyangar, 
Assistant Editor of the Sen Tamil, who has with 
remarkable courtesy placed some of his notes at my 
disposal, and has been of great help to me in looking 
up references to literature. 

The Vaishnavas, like their conphres of other sects, 
trace their hierarchy of gurus (preceptors in religion) 
from Grod himself. Putting the translunary part on 
one side, and coming down to terra flrma, their list 
consists of names divided into two broad classes, entitled, 
in Vaishnava parlance, the Alvars and Acharyas. There 
-are* twelve among the former, and a large number 
among the latter, which is being added to by each 
separate sect or unit at the decease of the existing 
•guru .Mr the time being. Without going into the 
details of the hagiology of these saints and preceptors, 
we are enabled to collect the Alvars, from the tradi- 
tional accounts alone, into three groups — the ancient, 
the middle, and the last. 

The list of the twelve Alvars, with their traditional 
dates of birth, is as follows: — 


AixoientA 


Poygai Alvar 
BhfitattSr 
Pey Alvar 
'Tirumaliaai Alvar. 


4203 B. c. 


4203 

4203 

4203 




II 
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Nammalvar ... 

... 3102 

h. c. 


Madhurakavi 

... 3102 

if 

Middle.- 

EulasSkbara 

... 3076 

It 


Periy Alvar 

... 3056 

it 


Andal 

... 3005 

ti 


Tondaradippodi . . . 

... 2814 

it 

Last. 

Tirupp.ati Alvar 

... 2760 

ti 


Tirumangai AlvSr 

... 2706 

it 


Disregarding these apparently definite dates, in- 
which, however, most Tamil works, particularly those 
of a religious character, are peculiarly weak, it is still 
possible to regard this traditional order as fairly in 
chronological sequence. Even the Vaishnava hagiologists 
have very little to say about the first group. Their 
information about the second is meagre, while of the 
third they have something to say that may be historical.. 
The name at the head of the paper is the very last, 
and there are certain facts concerning him, which 
cannot lightly be passed over by any one who tries tO' 
examine the chronology of the Alvars. 

Tirumangai Alvftr is the author of the largest 
number (1,361 stanzas, of the 4,000 verses of the 
Vaishnava Vrahhandam), Nammalvar coming next 
with a number almost as great. He belonged to the 
Kallar caste and was born at Kurayalur in Ali Nadu in 
the Shiyali taluk of the Tanjore district. There he 
pursued, when he grew up to man's estate, the 
profession of his father, which was of a duplex 
character — the government of a small district under 
the reigning Cbola and the playing the knight of the 
highway, in both of which capacities he appears to 
have achieved great distinction. The critical stage of 
his life was reached when he fell in love with the 
foundling daughter of a Vaishnava physician, who would 
not marry him nnless he reformed and became a 
Vaishnava. He went to Tirunaraiyur, near Kumbha- 
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konam, and there received the sacrament. He was 
not yet to gain the object of his desire, as the young 
lady insisted upon his feeding 1,008 Vaishnavas a day 
fora whole year. This he could do only by plundering 
wayfarers, which he did, consoling himself with the 
idea that he was doing it in the name of God. A 
second transformation was yet in store for him. One 
night he waylaid a Brahman bridal party, and was 
probably stricken with remorse for the very enormity 
of this deed. He there received from the Brahman, 
who was no other than God himself come in human 
shape to fulfil his ends on earth, that mysterious 
‘mantra’ the name Narayana. On being thus blessed, 
he broke out into verse and his first decad of verse 
makes this confession, Thereafter ho began visiting 
all the shrines sacred to Vishnu, and at last settled in 
Srirangam, to spend the rest of his days in the service 
of God, and to rebuild some parts and remodel others 
of the great shrine, the funds for which he had to 
find by demolishing the great Buddhist shrine at 
Hegapatam. Having done this to his satisfaction and 
provided for the recital of Nammalvar's Tiruvdymol(i 
annually at Srirangam he passed away. This, without 
any of the embellishiuente of the hagiologists, is the 
life>story of tlie man but not of the saint, for which 
the cunous may read A. Govinda Charlu's Holy Lives 
of the Alcdrs. 

Let us now proceed to examine what historical reliance 
can be placed upon this story. The materials for 
the history of these sainted personages are entirely 
traditional, and we can attach to the details only as 
much value as can safely be attached to mere traditions. 
The general tenor of the life may be correct, while we 
ought not to insist on details with too much certainty. 
Even in this modified sense the story does not 
enlighten us as to the age of the Alvar and his actual 
doings. But there are the monuments of the labours 
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of Tirumangaimannan, namely, his works in the 
Frahhanda and the buildings he undertook in the 
temple at Srirangam. It is certainly very unfortunate 
that tradition has not preserved the name of the Chola 
ruler whose vassal the Alvar was. This omission is 
significant of the fact that he was not contemporaneous 
with any great Chola ruler, although even these latter 
are never named specifically enough under similar 
circumstances. That he was the latest of the saints is 
amply borne out by the fact that he celebrates most, 
if not all, of the now well-known temples to Vishnu in 
India, while others celebrate only a few. The destruc- 
tion of the rich Buddhist sanctuary at Negapatam 
and the freejuent references ho makes to the Buddhists 
themselves in his works refer us to times anterior to 
the centuries of Chola ascendency, which is again 
indirectly borne out by the robber chieftain having 
been successful in his defiance of his Chola suzerain. 
That Negapatam was the head-quarters of a Buddhist 
sect is borne out by the references to the place in 
such Tamil classics as the PermvmbdmrruppaOai. 
This fact is attested even to-day by a place not, far 
off being known as Buddankottam, although it is now 
a Brahman village. These facts, in conjunction with 
references to the Pallavas in the Periyatirumoli, would 
refer the Alvir to the age of the Pallava ascendency 
previous to the rise of that Chola power which 
wielded imperial sway over South India from the 
tenth to the fourteenth century after Christ. 

The Pallava ascendency was coeval with that of the 
early Western Chalukya period and vanished not long 
after the rise of the Bashtrakfitas, who overthrew 
their enemies, the Western Chalukyas. Before adducing 
positive evidence that tends towards this conclusion, 
we have to examine critically the opinions offered by 
others as to the age of the Alvar. Bishop Caldwell 
and those that followed him could be excused, if 
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they held that these were disciples of Earoanuja, 
as nowadays Gopinatha Rao is willing to believe 
that Tirumangai Alvar and other later Alvars were 
conterdporaries, if not actually disciples, of Alavandar, 
Ramanuja’s great-grandfather. In support of this 
view he quotes a stanza from a work called Koiloluhu, 
which is a history of the Srirangain temple. In the 
• stanza a street, called after Tirumangai Alvir, comes 
next to a street called after a RAjamahendra. This 
latter is identified with the son and successor of the 
Eajendra who fought the battle of Koppam in a.d. 105d. 
Hence he infers that Tirumangai Alvar must have 
lived in the latter half of the eleventh century.^ 

That Rfimanuja had read and had derived much 
wisdom from the works of this last of tho Alvirs is 
in evidence, so as to satisfy the most fastidious student 
of history, in the centum known as the Ramanuja- 
nUrrandhddhi, a work composed during the lifetime 
of Ramanuja by a convert and pupil of his own disciple 
Kurattalvur, This connexion between Amudan, the 
author of the centum, and KCrattalvftr is borne out 
by stanza seven of the centum and the old Guruparam- 
■pafai of Pinbalagya Jiyar, stanzas 8-21. The former 
acknowledges Ramanuja’s indebtedness to all the twelve 
Alvars and the two early Achftryas, Nathamuni and 
his grifndson AlavandAr. This inconveniont piece of 
evidence has been accorded no place in the array of 
evidence and authorities passed in review by Gopi- 
natha Rao. 

To pass on to the positive evidence available, the 
Vaishimvas always regarded the Alvars higher in 
spiritual estate than the Acharyas, not merely as 
such, but also as being more ancient, and they must 
have had some reason for making this distinction. If 
Tirumangai Alvar and others of that class had been 

» Madrag Bwieio, February and May, 1905.— ffistorj/ of the SriveUsh- 
‘iiava Tnovement. • 
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disciples of Alavandar, why call this latter only an 
Achirya and his disciples Alvars, the idols of the 
Alvars being placed in temples and worshipped, while 
those of most of the Acharyas are not. Leaving this 
aside as the outcome of a most unreasonable partiality 
on the part of the Vaishnavas, we have other evidence 
to fall back upon. Inscriptions of Rsjaraja II, about 
the middle of the twelfth century, contain the unusual 
name Arattamukkidasan — the first part of which is 
a special title of Tirumangai Alvar. Next, prince 
Chola Kerala, about the middle of the eleventh century, 
made provision for the recital of Tirunodandfin^aham,'^ 
one of the works of Tirumangai Alvar, which would 
be extraordinary if he had been living at the time 
and working to accumulate merit and earn his title 
to saintliness, especially as his life was, during the 
greater part of it, far from saintly. 

That Tirumangai Alvar was not a disciple of Ala* 
vandar is also made probable by a stanza in praise of 
his work by TitukkfittiyDr Nambi, from whom Eama- 
Duja bad to learn, which goes to show that this 
Alvar’s works had been regularly studied and handed 
down from preceptor to disciple for some time "at 
least. Again, the conquering Chola brothers, Bajadhi* 
raja who fell at the battle of Koppam, and his younger 
brother Rajendra who succeeded him, had arf elder 
brother by name Alavandan. If this name was given 
to him because of the Acharya, the latter must have 
been anterior to him by a considerable interval, as even 
now the name is specially Vaishpava. 

This would make Alavandar’s grandfather Natha- 
muni much prior to the age ascribed to him by 
Gopinatha Rao. He lays much stress upon the fact 
that Nathamuni was accustomed to going to Gangai- 
konda Cholapuram, founded by Gangaikonda Chola, 


1 Kpigraiyhist' a Report for 1900, p. 10. 
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in A.D. 1024. This is a detail which cannot be looked 
upon as a crucial piece of evidence, as it is possible 
that the hagiolo-’ists alone are responsible for it. 
When the earliest among them wrote the lives of 
their saints, they were so accustomed to Gangaikonda 
Cholapuram as the Chola capital, that when they heard 
that Nathaniuni visited the Chola ruler, they naturally 
put down Gangaikonda Cholapuram as the Chola 
capital. It certainly ' would not he unreasonable to 
ascribe Nithamuni to a period in the earlier half of 
the tenth century a. d. This is exactly the conclusion 
warranted by the proper understanding of the tradi- 
tional account, which is that Nfithaiimni was born 
in A.D. 682 and that he was in what is called Yoiya 
Samidhi for 340 years. This would give the date a. d. 
022 for the death of Nathaiiiuni, which is not at all 
improbable, taking all circumstances into consideration. 
But why did the hagiologists then ascribe this long 
life or long death in life to NathamuniV The expla- 
nation is not far to seek. They believed, and the 
Vaishnavas do believe even now, that there was an 
unbroken succession of these saints, and unfortunately 
they found a gap between NSthamuni and the last 
Alvar. This they bridged over in this clumsy fashion.' 

If the above view of the connexion between the 
Alvars and the Acharyas is correct, then we shall have 
to look for Tirumangai Alvar two or three centuries 
earlier than Nathamuni, and this takes us to the 
seventh or the eighth century of the Christian era. 
This is certainly warranted by the frequent references 
to the Pallavas* and by none at all to the modern 
Cholas, even to the Chola Rajamahendra, who did so 

• If Kalhana, the pvofesBed historian of Kasmfr, did the same with 
MBpeot to the early rul.rs of Kasmfr in tho lirst centuries a, p., is it 
wonderful that these h:i;{iologistH fell into such a trap ? 

s See p. 486, vol. in, Sen Tamil, Pandit H. Raghavaiyangar’s 
Article. 
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much for the Srlrangam temple. Even according to 
Gopinatha Eao, the only Chola that is referred to 
elaborately by the Alvar is the ancient Chola Koch- 
chengan in the decad regarding Tirtinaraiyur. This, in 
combination with references to the ^angam in the body 
of the work, brings him later than the age of either. 
But another decad in praise of the Parameivara 
Vinnagar at Kanchl gives in great detail the achieve- 
ments of a Pallava ruler, whom Dr. Hultzsch considers 
to be identical with Paramesvaravarman II from the 
name of the shrine. This is not a necessary infer- 
ence, as any other Pallava paramount sovereign might 
have had the title Pallava Pacaraesvara, and the 
foundation, when contracted, might have become Para- 
mSSvara Vinnaguram, e. g. Vidya Vinita Pallava Para- 
mSlvaram. And notwithetanding the details given in 
the decad, it does not Bnd support from what is known 
of FaramgSvaravarmun 11. This Pallava sovereign, 
•whatever his name, won victories over his enemies at 
Mamiai, Nenmeli, and Kariir. At Karllr he fought 
against the Pandya and at Nenmeli against the Villavan 
(OhSra), but the enemy at Manual is not specified. 
If these names could be identified with places 'wbdre 
Udaya Chandra won victories for his master Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla or Nandipottar&ja, then the Alvftr 
must have lived after Nandivarman, or, at the earliest, 
during his reign. 

.\mong these victories ■we find mention of a defeat 
of the Pandyas at Mannaikkudi and the taking of 
Kalidurga.^ Mannaikkudi may be the Alvar’s Mapnai, 
and Kalidurga the Alvar’s ‘ Kuprail Kariir as such 
does not find mention in the inscriptions. It may be 
that this name refers to an incident in which Udaya 
Chandra played no part. Then conies Nelveli, where 


Vide S.lnd. Ins., vol. ii, pt. iii, No. 74. Nlest, Bombay Oasetteery 
vol. i, pt. ii, pp. 820-7. 
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Udaya Chandra won a victory ; but the Alvar speaks of 
Nenmeli, and the war was between the Pallava and 
the Chera (Villavan). It is probable that these separate 
incidents refer to dift’erent Pallava princes who wor- 
shipped Vishnu at the Paramesvara Vinnagaram shrine. 
Whatever be the real nature of these references, 
whether they refer to one Pallava Nandivannan or to 
several, such as Simha Vishnu, Paramesvaravarman and 
Nandivarman (in fact, all tlie Vaishnava Pallavas), it is 
clear that we have to look for the date of the Alvar 
while the Pallavas were still in power and the Cholas 
had not come into prominence. 

There is one reference, however, which should give 
us a narrow enough limit for his time. In the 
last stanza of the decad, immediately preceding that 
just considered in celebrating the shrine of Ashtabhuj- 
karam in Kfincbl, he makes wlnit, in his case, appears 
as a somewhat peculiar reference to a certain Vaira- 
mSghan, ‘ bowed down to by the ruler of the people 
of the Tonda country whose army (or strength) 
surrounded £&ncbi ’. In ail references made to rulers, 
he has specified people who had made special donations 
to Vishnu, whether with respect to Chidambaram, 
Triplicane or Tirunaraiyur. In this case alone is the 
reference made in a secular fashion, Besides this, 
the language indicating the connexion warrants the 
inference that the reference is mad^ to a living 
person. In the commentary of Periya Achan Pil|ai, 
Vairameghan is explained by the term chakravarti 
(emperor). Thus it is clear that, at the time referred 
to, there was a Pallava ruler who was under the 
protection of an imperial personage, whose name (or 
rather title) was Vairameghan. This again warrants 
the inference of the decline of the Pallava power. 

Among the inscriptions so far brought out, we 
have not often come across the name, but to the Pash- 
trakuta Dantidurga II of the genealogical table of the 
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family, in Fleet’s Kannada Dynasties, is ascribed this 
title in the Kadaba Plates published by Mr. Rice.* 
This was the personage who overthrew the natural 
enemies of the Pallavas, namely, the Western Chalukyas 
of Badaml, and in their stead established the R&sh- 
trakuta power. According to the Ellora inscription 
referred to by Dr. Fleet,* Dantidurga completed the 
acquisition of sovereignty by subjugating the niler 
of Sandhubhiipa, the lord of Kanchl, the rulers of 
Kalinga and Kosala, the lord of the Srisaila country 
(Earnul country), the Seshas. This Dantidurga was 
deposed by his uncle Krishna I, about A. I). 755. 
The king of Kanchi (during the period including 
A.D. 754, the only known date for Dantidurga Vaira- 
mogha) was Kandivarman who ruled for fifty years 
from about A. D. 710.^ ble is regarded as a usurper 
and is so far the last great Pallava ruler known in 
South Indian history. It is highly probable that when 
at last the Ghalukya power was overthrown, the Pallavas 
advanced in the direction of Earndl. The R&shtrakIltQ> 
records, therefore, together with the statement of the 
A)v&r, would lead us to believe that Dantidurga beat 
back the enemy and was in occupation of Kancln. 
Nandivarman was a Vaishnava, and Tirumangai Alvar’s 
praise of him is admissible as that of a brother devotee, 
but any reference by him to an enemy would be far 
from complimentary. Hence, it can only have been 
made in the manner in which it is, and under circum> 
stances when he could not get out of an unpleasant 
reminiscence such as the above. The inference, there- 
fore, seems to be warranted that the Alv&r flourished 
in this period exactly, and it would certainly be in 
keeping with the most cherished tradition of the Vaish- 

’ Epigraphia Camitaka, Gb. 61, vol. xi, Tumkur. 

2 Bombay QazHteer, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 889, and No. 4, vol. ix, Epigraphia. 
Indica. 

i Sen Tamil, vol. i, p. 80. 
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navas that the arrangement made by the Alvar for the 
recital of the TiruvoymoU of Nammalvar had fallen 
into desuetude in the days of Nathamuni and that 
he had to revive it at Srjrangam after much ado. The 
date of Tirumangai Alvar then has to be allotted to the 
earlier half of the eighth century of the Christinn era. 

We have now to dispose of another Vaishnava tra- 
dition, which has often led astray many a ^aiva scholar 
of repute, and has made him lose his balance of mind. 
It is the story that Tirumangai Alvar held a successful 
disputation with the 6aiva sage Tirugnana Sambanda. 
It does not concern us here to examine whether the 
disputation was successful to the Vaishiiava or the 
6aiva. Our only business is to examine whether the 
two could have been contemporaries, A late revered 
6aiva scholar, in a letter to a friend of mine, who in- 
quired if there was anything to warrant this, promptly 
wrote back to say that it was ‘ as false as any Vaish- 
nava tradition If Bambanda paid a visit to the man 
who destroyed Badftm! in a. d. C42, it may have taken 
place about the end of tbe seventh century, and so, 
if Tirumangai £.Iv&r was at the height of his religious 
devotion about the middle of tbe eighth century, it is 
possible they were contemporary. Besides, they were 
both natives of the same place nearly. The ^aiva 
was horn at Shiyali, and the Vaishnava at a vil- 
lage not far off. The dispute is said to have 
taken a curious form. It was not a religious ques- 
tion, but was only one of title to ability in com- 
posing poetry. The Alvar’s disciples went about shout- 
ing ‘ here comes Nalukavippmunal (he that excels 
in composing the four kinds of poetry).’ The Adiyar’s 
disciples objected and ushered the Alvar into their 
preceptor’s presence. The Alvar was asked to compose 
a Jeural, and burst out with a decad in praise of 6rl 
Bama of Shiyali, beginning with Orukural (unparal- 
leled dwarf) , a sense entirely different from that which 
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the Adiyar would have given to the word. The story 
further goes on to state that Sambanda was satisfied 
and not only acquiesced in the titles of the Alvar, but 
even made him a present of the trident he used to 
carry. It is of no use to enter into the details of the 
story, a?, so far, it has merely led to annoyance, but 
one particular, however, cannot be passed over here ; 
and that is, that the Alvar, who generally gives him- 
self one of the titles in the concluding stanza of each 
decad, breaks out at the end of this one into a rather 
provoking and assertive enumeration of all of them. 

It would appear, therefore, after all has been said, 
that tradition combined with the results of historical 
research, so far as it bears upon the subject, would 
allot Tirumangai Alvar to the earlier half of the eighth 
century after Christ; and thus possibly he was a 
younger contemporary of Tirugn&na Sambanda, and 
.perhaps an elder of Sundaramurti NAyanfir. 



NOTES 

(1) Fage 18.— KosMubi ; Mr. Vincent A. Smith writes in regard 

to the connexion between the Guptus and Kosambi. 
‘ I do not linow of any reanon for connecting the 
Guptas with Kosambi. Chandragupta I, who established 
the Gupta Kra, reigned from' a. d. 810-20 to about 888 
(not 826 as in tlm Early History of India), and his 
dominions do not extend beyond Allahabad. It was 
his grandson Chandragupta II (888 or 300) w)io annexed 
SurSshtva,' 

(2) Fagen 40 and 181. — Cliakrakottam and Buler of Dh5ra. Cha- 

kragottam or Chakrakottam was hitherto regarded as 
a fortress of strongtii in the territory of DhSra: but 
Boi Baliadur Hire Lai holds that the former is in the 
Dastar State and its connexion with Dharavatisa is 
accounted for as referring to Dharavarsba of the NSga- 
vamsi family (vide Epigraplida Indica, 'Vol. IX, pp. 178-9 
and Vo). X, iii, pp. 25-7). 

(3) Fag« 245.' — VishnuTardhana's death is put down to the year 

A. S. 1141 on the authority of Mr. Bice, but there are 
inscriptions which imply that he Hred about ten to fifteen 
years later. Pending a fuller examination of the ques- 
tion this date is given tentatively (vide Quarterly 
Journal of tlio Mythic Society, Vol. II, ii, p. 64). 

(4) Po^re* 158, 376 and 400. — Kamban bad been regarded as a 

poet of the tenth century a. d. on the strength of 
certain stories connected with his life. It is more 
likely that he belonged to the thirteenth century for 
the following reasons among others (1) He refers 
to a Cbola King Tyagamavinudhan (who seeme to be 
Vikrama Cbola). (2) His contemporaneity and hostility 
to Ottakkuttan seems provable. (3) There is one story 
which oonnecte him with Frafopa Budra of 'Warangal. 
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8 1. For ‘ Bundlakliand ’ read ‘ ISundalkhand 

y 26.— Omit ‘ It was probably extended ' and read witli the ptevioua 

19 29. For ' His falUet ' read ‘ his son '. [sentence. 

23 19.— ii'or ‘ Hieun Thsang ’ read ‘ Hiuon Thsang (Yawan Chwang )’. 
29 4,— jFVir ‘ MAlva Dokhan ' read ‘ Malvn-DeVban’. 

32 23.— ^\>r ‘ idealized picture ’ read ‘ an idealised picture 
31 18.— ' Bambahava' read ‘ Sambhava 

48 t.^For ‘ and probably under hie lather ' read ‘ and under his son ’■ 
14 34.— Omit ‘ a . 

40 21,— J’or ‘ fathers a. o. 1044,’ read ‘ fathers, a, d. 1044 
88.— For' • A, D. 1033 ’ read ' a. I). 1088 
64 19.— Omit ‘ the ' before Bophytes. 
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67 Ttead'iine.— f’or ‘ I’olitioAl ’ read ‘ Political 
60 4.— for ‘ that ’ read ' the ’. 

C9 S.—For ‘.wat.craxu ' read ‘ war-ctazu '. 

9S heod'liiM.— for '.Ilaiiirayan ' read ‘ Ilandirayan 
109 16.— for ' A. D. 1052 ' read ' a. u. 1058 ’. 

114 26.— iirr ‘Rajendra VlritrtljSndca ' read ‘ RajSndra and Ytrari- 
122 7.— for ‘ Kiteavadauda ' read ‘ Keiavadanda’. [j4ndca'. 

128 37.— for ‘ VlrarujCndradSilva’ read ‘ VtrarSjSndradeva 
130 . 26.— f}r ‘ ’ read ‘ dtM* 

152 16. — for ' this father ' read ‘his father '. 

177 S. — for personalitiee ’ read ‘ personalties’. 

1,79 11.— for * Kun0rinmallcon44n ’ read,' Konerinmaikond&n ’. 

182 16 .— for' kalanju ' read ‘kalanju’. 

211 86.— Omit the words ‘ those ’ and ' in 
Qlfi ^‘4 4 

* 1 for ' read ‘ '. 

33.— I 

223 33.--ibr ‘ respective,. emblcmson’, read 'respective emblems on 
226 16.— for ‘ a. d. 1062 ’ read ‘ A. D. 1053 
234 26.— for ‘ Pram&ras ’ read ‘ Paramnras 
36.— for ‘ regrant ' read ' re-grant ’. 

2 I 39 4.— for ‘Vigrahim '-read ' Vigeabin ’. 

SO— for ‘ Belugoal ' read ■ Belugola '. 

26. —For Mitbala frtha ' read ‘ Marbala Tfrtha 
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247 3. For ‘ Banevase ' read ‘ Bauavasi; 

243 Q,~For ‘ who was to become ' read ‘ who were to Iwoome 
86.— For ‘ Kakaiyas’ rea<J ‘ Kakatlyas 

363 26.— For ‘ Ywan Chwang ' read ■ Yuwaii Chwaiig '. 

266 80.— For ‘ enemy’s ' retwJ ‘ enemy 

270 17. — d^’or ' his lata Highness ' read ‘ His late Highiies.s ’. 

274 5.— For ‘ Rcmati Eevnti ’ renrf ' Roinuti, Rcvati ’. 

235 24.— Omi< ‘ Raja 

287 2.5.— For ‘ Botail, Wotjeyav's ’ read ‘ Befiid Woijeyav's ’. 

302 28.— For ‘method of the collection ' read ‘ method of collection 
;406 32.— Fo-r ' victory to Mysore ’ read ‘ victory for Mysore ’. 

308 8 . — For ‘ herctore ' read ‘ therefore '. 

314 IS.— For ‘ bandalisui ’ read ' vandalism 
316 20.— For ‘ poetry ' read ‘ poetics ’. 

383 l.—Fur • Sakn a. u. 1021 or 1090 ' read ‘ Saka 1091 or a. d. 1099 
334 28.— For ‘ Mtidnraikkanji ’ read • Mad«r»ikk*nji '. 

354 iVole 2, line 3.— For ‘ as the owner ' read ‘ was the owner 
368 Before Tuvarai ineei'f ‘ (2) 

364 26.— For ‘ Dhamilas ' read ‘ lOaniilas '. 

806 1.— i'or ‘ misolection ’ read • misleotion '. 
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Aay, 61 ; oontemporaty of Ptolo- 
niy, 14; one of the seven pa- 
trons. 870, 393. 

A'fian, 204. 

AgMkula (the Fire-Race), rise of 
the, 390. 

Athap^a 1/Hyaha, Karai^am, 268. 

Aeltiryat, the Vaiabnava, 196 (see 
also Aivara). 

Achugi U of Gulburgn, 61 ; Vioo- 
roy of Vikram&ditya, 186; op- 
poses Oanga Haja, U2, 240, 242, 
844. 

Aehfuta Raya, 228. 

i<;eival2iiK, a moasucu, 182. 

iosCallecl, 233. 

AdhiTijarij'i, A/o7t(/olfflW, 174. 

AdtArija^jinAra Ohola, accossion 
of, 128. 

Adhirdjarajindra Parakiaarivar- 
man, enthronement of, 134. 

AdhyayanSiaavam, 209. 

Adi, kapilar not a son of, 391. 

AdiyaimSna, family of, 155. 

^dtnopar, battle of, 107. 

Jdit(ad4vandr, Pui&n, alias Baju- 
rijSndca MuTendavglan, 165. 

Adilya Cholal, Bdjakeaarivarman, 
99; overthrows a Pallava Chief- 
tain and the Kongu country, 35. 

Aatya Chola 11, Karikila, 103,166, 
332, 361. 


Adiyaiaa, 236, 238. 

Adiyamin, Chola Viceroy at Tala- 
kid, 360 ; ousted by Ganga Baja, 
146. 

AdiyaiiiA/ii Ntdumin Attyi of Taga- 
dur, a patron, 62, 888, 368, 870, 
398. 

Adiyirkkimallar, ISO. 

Adiiyira or doiva devotees, 194 ; 
date of tho, 877. 

Apnimtira, release dema&dod of 
Maurya Saohiva, 12 (note) ; 
Vioeioy at M&]va, 18. 

AgvaHa, advent of, into the 
south, 5. 

Aha/ndMru oolleotion, S3S, 392 ; 
asoribed to Ugta Fandyan, 860. 

AhavamallaSBmSsvara, seeh'dlHSS- 
vara 1. 

AinguTunufu, 842, 392, 394. 

Aioi, situation of, 72. 

Ajalaiatru, 6 , 8 

,^'ivaltas, 259. 

Akalanka, 259. 

Akbar tho Great, 278, 

AkkSfdeoi, Governess of Kisuka4i 
140 (note). 

Alamilumanga, 284. 

Al&uddin Khilji, invasion of, 37. 

Alavandan, brother of Bajadbitaja, 
109, 408. 

A}ava7ifdSr, great-grandfather of 
Bamanuja, 195, 257 ; his time,i 
151 ; visits Ramanuja, 196 ; 
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death ol, 197 ; the three-folded 
fingers, 198 ; succeeded by Bama- 
nuja, 2 U 1 ; fulfilment of the 
objects of, 201, 206-7 ; called 
also Yamunaittuiaivai, 220 ; not 
contemporary with Tiiumangai 
Mannan, 107. 

Alexander of Epirus, 12. 

Alexander the Great, 9 ; invasion 
of, 61. 

Afupa, ruler of, submits to Vikra- 
mlditya, 131. 

Alvars (or Vaishnava Saints), the 
twelve, 191 i iustallation of their 
images in temples, 210 ; cefor- 
oncee to God in the aspect of 
a ohild, 216 ; their time and rela- 
tion to Rlmanuja, 220, S77 ; Dr 
Kost’s dates, 376 ; dietinotions 
between, and i,ch&ryae, 897, 108, 
407. 

Alvar Tinmagari, birth-place of 
Nammajvlr, 397, 

Ambhilidpafhi, in praise of tlapi- 
mlkhalai, 8S8. 

Ameen Khan, 806, 

Xmman^ttdsvi, daughter of Gangai- 
konda Chola, 112, 116, 283. 

AmSghavarsha, 101, 

Amudan Of Arangam, Smartba 
convert to Vaishnavaism, 210, 
107 ; author of itdm»nii/a- 
naffandddi, 213, 220. 

Am&r, 33 ; siege by Nalam EiUi, 
854. 

ilnamA:onia, 218 . 

Anandhapuri, 299. 

Anantdrya, 320. 

Anantavarman Gltotla Ganga, 131, 
141. 

Ananloji of Tanjore, 296. 

Andal, worship of, 210-11. 

.Iniiir Nambi, 394. 

Andhrabhrityas, 42-3, 308 (see also 
Sdfdodhonas) . 

Andhrap&rM, 320. 


Andhras, acoession of the, to power, 
13; decadence of the, 15-16 ; 
counteract the advance oi the 
Sakas, 16, 67 ; compoeition of 
the Bcihatkatha under the, 17 ; 
overthrown by the Sakas, IS ; 
their period, 31 ; social features 
of the rule of the, 31 ; of the 
Dekhan, 223. 

Anga, 8. 

Ajigadi, the cradle of the Mysore 
dynasty, 228. 

An< 7 ara, subjugation of, 213. 

hryt, 32 ; celebrated in the Purand- 
nuru, 389. 

Annalan, 122. 

Anligonus of Asia, 66. 

.Intiponns Qonatas of llaoodonia, 

12 . 

AnUochus of Syria, 12 ; tho Groat, 

11 . 

Aornos, fort of, 9. 

Aparijita, Ganga-Pallava, 99-100. 

Appaiya Dlkihita, commontatoc 
on Vldanta Dlllka, 828. 

Appar, 190, 875-6. 

Apprameya, a Ohola Viooroy, 
229. 

Araiyan Madurantakan, 118. 

Arakalgddu, gain of, 299. 

Aranyakae, 3. 

Arallatmdki Disati, name of Tiru- 
mangaidlvar, 101, 408. 

Archeology, Indian, 311. 

Areot, Nawabship of, 37. 

Arctic Circle, tho original home 
of the Aryans, 1. 

Argalic, 60. 

Arhals, 11. 

Arikere, 287. 

ArikulakSsarin, 102. 

Arinjaya, or Arjuna Chola, Baja- 
kSsarivarman, 103. 

Ariiil Kildr, an advocate of Kan- 
oahi, 341. 

Atyuna, minister oi Harsha, 36. 
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Arjuna, (of the MahSbhaiata) 
attempts atseJf-immoIation, 386. 
^rsoJees, 14, 17. 

Arutifapperumal EmberuminSr, 
Vaishnava name of Yaguamurti, 
204. 

Arwttoli Deva, surname of Raja- 
Aja, 105. 

Arumoli Devan Meature, 182. 
Arumoli Devan Munayan, 149. 
Aryant, Pro-Indian age of tho, 1 ; 
cross the frontier, 2; policy, 
religion, learning and traditions, 
8 ; home in the arctic circle, 
4; immigration into the south, 
5, so. 

itaniinid, Governor oi| 887. 
Ashtabhujakaram, 411, 

Aiiatie (^arlerly lievUw, 880. 
rlitnalia (Assaka or Aevaka), 7. 
A$6ka, Viceroy at Vidfsa, 10; reign 
of, 11; Buddhism under, 12; 
luooeesore of, 12 ; oonstruotion 
of the Sudariana tank, 18 ; froo 
hospitals due to, 22 ; edicts of 
80, 68 ; records, 81 ; boundary of, 
’s territory, 41 ; versus the succes- 
(OTs of Seleucus, 65 ; and Mahi- 
shamandala, 77 ; first mention 
of cholas in the edicts of, 90, 
AivattSman, ancestor of Skanda- 
sishya, S62. 

A(i Vfra BSmaPdndyan, 264, 373 ; 
author of Naidadam, 376 ; revi- 
vor of the classical period of 
Tamil, 876. 

AttabhuyagaTajn, 822. 

Augnalanage of Tamil, 336, 379, 382. 
Anrangzeh, 298, 

^tianfi (Malva), 7, 42, 67, 

Avvaiyir, the poetess, sister of 
Tiruvalluvar, 338; luoky eater 
of the black gooseberry, 839; 
enjoyed the patronage of Adiya- 
m4n Anji, 840; later than 
Paranar, 366 ; star of the first 


magnitude in the literary firma- 
ment, 368, 391. 

.IptraMuniZrrutian, 160. 

B 

Baetria, kingdom of, 14 ; indepen- 
dence of, 66. 

Baddmi, Chalukya capital, 27, 48 ; 
destroyed by the PallavaR, 34 ; 
new capitnl of the EashtrakOtas, 
79. 

Daji Rao, expedition of, 307. 

Ba7iari, 72, 

Bakare, CO. 

BalSditya, Emperor, 21. 

Ba}agdmv$, head-quarters of Gan- 
gav&di, 118; a Oh&lukya RBja- 
dbini, 140. 

Baidjes, name of the Tirupati 
Ood, 216. 

Bdlakimara, father of Kanaka and 
Vijaya, 866, 367. 

Ba}}are, 252. 

Ba}}avarasa, 888. 

BalUgdvv {Ba)agamvo), ercotion of 
a JitiAIaya at, 149. 

Samma, General, 156, 248, 260-1. 

Ba7nm«raaa, Governor of Bana- 
visenAd, 267-8. 

Bammayya Ndyaka, slave of San- 
kamaie, 887. 

Ba'^a, author of Harsha Oharita, 
23. 

Baxiat, masters of Nolambav&di, 
78 ; overthrown by Parantaka, 
100 . 

Banavdse Vieeroyalty, 47, 78-9, 
140-1, 240 ; absorbed by Belala, 
250. 

Banavdaendd, 137. 

Bandayike, 262. 

Bangalore, capture of, 293. 

Bankdpur, capital of Vishnnvar- 
dhana, 245, 249. 

Basava, minister of Bijjala, 27IA 
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Basavaraja, DalavSy, 305. 

Bayahindilu, 249. 

Dednur, Viceroyalty of, 83 ; NS- 
yaka, 297. 

Bell of Justice, 346. 

Bellala, Viceroy of Qangavidi, I4t, 

Bellala I Tira, 230, 234, 237, 
S88-9. 

Bellala II, Vtra, succoseor of 
Naiasimha Iloysala, 249-30 ; 
conquest!, of, 251 ; titles of, 252 ; 
consoliclation of Mysore by, 203 ; 
rivals of, 2G4 ; death of, 156, 

BelJafas somothnes wrongly ap- 
plied to Hoysalas, 81. 

Befitvola, 109, 283. 

Bengal, invasion of, by ViktamA- 
dltya, 13S. 

Bita, founder of the K&katTyat, 
248. 

Betad Oltdmarafa, son of Bole 
ChsTunraJa, 279, 282, 23C, 289; 
his rule, 277; siogo of Kcearo- 
gonte. 288. 

Betad Olidinaraja Woitydr, Iliri, 
276. 

Betad WoJey'ir, susoussor of Billo 
Chamatnja, 279-80 ; sucoesenr of 
Mollarajayya, 286-7. 

Boeioada, Battle of, 50. 

Bhagavan, Brahman, 391. 

Bhagavat Oita and the revival of 
Brahmanism, 58 ; commeuted 
upon by RamSnuja, 204. 

Dhairava, ally of Kanaka and 
Vijaya, 367. 

Bhakti, the doctrine of, in Mahiiya- 
nism and Hinduism, 58; taught 
by the AIvSrs and AdiySra, 194. 

Bhandarkar, Dr., on PSnini, 5; 
on Satakarni, 868. 

Bhoja, 49, 188. 

Blsarata (of the Bamayana) in 
illustration of Sati, 385. 

Bharatam of Villipntturfir's, Prof. 
Vinson’s date for the, 373. 


Bhdshyam, Sankara, written at 
Benares, 26 (note). 

BhaUiraka, founder of the Val- 
labhi dynasty, 21. 

Bhaoa iVundin. the Qrammarian, 
156. 

BhSrundesvan Pillar, 388. 

Bhujabala, 262. 

Bhata Pandyan's wife, a writer in 
tho Purananiiru, 369; and an 
instance of Sati, 885. 

BijapSr, kingdom of, 37. 

Byjala, usurper of the Chulukya 
empiro, 52, 247, 249-51; rise 
of, 264 ; persecution of the Lin- 
gaycta,2C6, 269 : character, 267 ; 
at BelagAmve, 268 ; administra- 
tion and end of, 270, 

Bilhaija, author of VikramSnka- 
dIvaChariiam, 122, 133 ; Vidyfi- 
pati of Vikrama, 142. 

Billama, 251. 

Btmttsara, 6, 8. 

Bindttsara, 10, 56. 

Mrudantembara Qaiula, 277, 282. 

Bitla Diva Hoysala, conquest of 
GangavSdi, 146. 

Bi(ti Deva, see rtshi;iuvar<2fiRn(f. 

BSdkSyoina, 204. 

Bdka, an officer of Vita Somesvata, 
387. 

Bokkimayya, 249. 

Bofe Chdrna Raja, son of Betnd 
ChAmaraja, 277; sncceeds Tim- 
ma Raja, 278 ; sons of, 279. 

Bomballi, capture of, 294. 

Boppa, Gangaraja’s son, 241, 

Boiipartna, brother of MaSaiinyya, 
387. 

Bopparasa, Mahasamanta. 338. 

Brihaela, 392. 

Brahmadhirdja, 159. 

Brakmanai, commentaries on the 
Veda, 3 ; their date, 4. 

Brahmanism, given up by Asoka, 
11, revival of, under Pushya- 
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mitn, 13 ; reTival of, under 
Samudragupta, 20 ; under the 
Fallavas, 23. 

Brahmani, position of the, in 
Ancient India, 71. 

Brahmaiiilrai commented upon by 
B&m&nuja, 108, 201-6. 

Bribadratha, last of the Mauryans, 

12 . 

Drihatkalhi of Guofidya, 2, 8 
(note), 17, 88, 827. Paisachi, 
34, 74, 

BrihatkathSnanjan, 827-8. 

Brilisft J«i3i(i, 81; foundation of, S8. 

Buddhan KSflam, 406. 

Buddha, the, and Buddhism, C ; 
birth, 7. 

Budihamitra, author of Vfra 
Soliyom. 127, 259, 873; and 
Maifimdkhalai, 883. 

Buidh4f«n, founded by the Buddha, 
6 ; under Aaoha, 10-11 ; accepted 
by Kanishka, 15 ; under the 
Guptas, 90 ; accepted by Harsha, 
26 i under the Pallavas, 36 ; 
supremacy of, (Mahaylnist 
school), 58 ; under Vikrem&- 
(Rtyn, 142 ; in South India, 3C9 ; 
overthrow of, 802, 384. 

Buddhists, deities of the, 82; 
patromzed by the Andhras, 34. 

Burmah, conquest in, by EajSndra 
I, ISO. 

Burnell, Dr., on the earliest date 
of the Tamil language, 374. 

Bstuga Perumanadi, a Oangn 
feudatory, 36, 44. 

c 

Caidusfi, Bishop, on Tamil Litera- 
tnie before the twelfth century, 
161 ; on Bftminuja’s relation to 
the AJvaiS, 220, 254, 377; on 
R&minnja's following, 406 ; his 
date. 


Caraealla, trade under, 73 ; date 
of death of, 75. 

Ceylon Chronicle, 75, 380. 

Ceylonese and the war for the 
Pandyan throne, 36. 

Chakragottam, 49, (see also Sak- 
karagotlam). 

Chakrapani Nanibi, 162. 

Chakrararti Tondaman, 21.5, 333. 

Chairavorti Vaishnava, 261. 

Chdlukyan Umpire, divisions of 
the, 139; extent of the, 146; 
additions to iho. 51 ; disurgaciza- 
tion and docHiio of the, 52, 
81, 152; Heujeru, a goto of, 
117. 

Chifukya period of South Indian 
History, 31. 

CliSfiikyas, Ihe, rise of, 33; oecu- 
pation of the Dakhan, 17, 23 ; 
occupation of Vengl, 22; and 
the Pallavas, 23, 34, 43 ; at war 
with the Cholas, 86, 46, 80, 111 ; 
absorption of Banavasc, 78 ; at 
war with the BashtrakCtas, 44, 
79, 103 I own part of the Dck- 
hau, 97; defeated by Vlrari- 
jSndra, 123 ; overthrow of the 
dynasty of, 27; of Vatipi, 224; 
of Ralyipi, 225. 

Chdmaraja, sonof B51e Chamnraja; 
279, 260; the nominee of Daja- 
v5y Dovaraja, 307. 

Chdnaraja Wodeyir, 276 ; son of 
Karasa Raja, 286 ; succeeds Raja 
Wodeyar, 287 ; rule of, 288 ; 
religion of, 804. 

Ghdmaraja Dodda, 279. 

ChSntaraja Biri, 276. 

Chamberlain, 40. 

Champa, 6. 

ChSnakya, tho diplomatist, 9. 

Chand, 890. 

Chanda Mdkasina, 8 (note), 

Chanda Pajjdta of Ujjain, 8. 

Chandaiya Tufuva, 387. 
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Chandragufla Maurya and tho 
Nandas, 9 ; treaty with SeleuoiiS 
Nicator, 10; marriage and tho 
(ounding of the Gupta era, 19 ; 
problem of empire, 40 ; empire 
under, 55 ; at Sravana Belagola, 
77. 

Chandragupta Vikrimiditya, 20-1. 

Changi]va>, the, 285, 249, 251, 

CJuxnn/i Basava, birth of, 270. 

Cf»n«»iopo<n(i, Viceroyalty of, 88 ; 
capture of, 288. 

Channiah of Kagamangala, 298-4. 

Chaehtana, tho dynasty of, 388 
(note). 

CkatUmayya NSyaka, 208. 

Ohidi, 7. 

Olusngifvae, 240. 

CtteAgiri, 23S, 238. 

Chera, 81, 88, 42; extent of tho 
territory, 61; asoondanoy undor 
donguttuvan, 08, 871;. ascend- 
anoy questioned, IS. 

Chirarndn P<r»ntA(, 870, 395. 

Ohenoneu, 05. 

Ohtvar, battle of, 103. 

Okidamharam, Govlndaraja temple 
at. 153, 210, 220. 

Chikkadivaraja WodeySr, 64, 295- 
G ; reign of, 299 ; reforms of, 
300 ; domestio arrangements of, 
303 ; religion and death of, 301. 

Chinfemapi, one of the five MahSr 
kavyas, date of the. 378, 376; 
model for Kamban's Bins’ 
yanam, 379. 

Chitra, ally of Kanaka and Vijaya, 
867. 

CMia. a Pandyan king, 299. 

Chokbalinga NSyaka of Madura, 
invasion of Mysore by, 296. 

Ckofa empire, rise of tho, 27, 33, 
35, 44; extent of the, 61; as- 
cendancy of the, under Karikala, 
62 ; makers of the, 98 ; admin- 
ietiation and consolidation of 


the, 147 ; the settlement of the, 
149 ; system of administration 
and its character, 158, 175 ; 
divisions of the, 173 ; resources 
of the, 179 ; coins iu the, 183 ; 
decline of the, 62, 162, 158, 872. 

Clu}la-Kirafa, Viceroy of Kongo, 
151,401,408. 

Cho}amandalaw, 174. 

Chola period, Vur, of South Indian 
History, 31. 

Cholas, Ike, at war with K&ahtca- 
kutas, 36, 80 ; at war with the 
Chiilukyas, 46, 43 ; conquest of 
Nolambavfidi, 78 ; alliance with 
the Hoysalas, 82 ; and Oanga- 
vSdi, 152, 225; retreat of the, 
226. 

Chronology of India, 863. 

Close, Sir Barry, resident in 
Mysore, 88, 

Coins under the Cholas, 183. 

Commerce of South India, OS ; 
with Nome, 72. 

Cott/eeuaram records of Vijlyi- 
laya's loign, 99. 

Coomaraswami, the Hon'ble Mr. 
P,, on the date of KarlkSla, $49 ; 
versus Dr. Hultzsch, 363. 

Comsfiue Nepos on tho external 
relations Of Hindustan, 59. 

D 

Dadoji, 300. 

Dahala, 61. 

I>aivarSshtra (or Maharashtra), 

22 . 

Dakkana Latan, conquest of, 107. 

DakahitfSpatha, 6, 10-11, 59. 

Dalavoys come into notice, 85 ; 
revival of the appointment of, 
286 ; powers of the, curbed by 
Kantirava, 291; rise of the, 
306. 

DamSdara, 286. 
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DcndabutU (Daa4abhukti), o o n - 
quest of. 107. 

Dandaldranya, 6. 

Davdanitha, Lankhapura, ol 
Ceylon, 154. 

Da/ndi, 3^7. 

Da’^lfo.yakana Kdle, 287. 

Danhdurga Hdshlrak&li, 411, 

DarapuTaiit, conquest of, 21)7. 

Dariu$ Byatispat, 6. 

Davaka, 10. 

Daoida, i'rof. Hhys, on the Ceylon 
Chaonicle, 380. 

Dekhan, the, during Asoks's time, 
IQ i oocupied by the Ghalnkyss, 
17, 23 ; disintogrstion and inva- 
sion by Samudragupta, 32, 43 ; 
united under Klrtivarmao, 23 ; 
invasion by Harsha, 8Q ; pla- 
teau and Malva, SO, 41. 

D«kh«n, Di. Bhandarkai's, S(>8. 

Diki Ndyaka, 388. 

Deopari, overthrow of, S3, 

DIvandhi, the nun of tho Silap- 
padhikSram, 846. 

Divaraja of the Kanuhi temple, 
197. 

Di^arija DataaSy, 66, 30S-6 ; 
viotories of, 807, 

Dfvardja, Afi^ptn, 279, 282, 266, 
295. 

Dnmtlos, the, 364. 

Dhanakataka (or Dharapikot), 10, 
42. 22S. 

Dhanuttara, ally of Kanaka, 867. 

Dhara, 49, 61 ; battle of, 234. 

Dhami<^ila, defeat of, 107. 

Dhiraratha, defeat of, 107. 

Diadoehi, 56. 

Dikahit, Mr. Sankara Balakriahna, 
on the Brahmanss, 4. 

Dina Chinidma^, a queen of 
KnlOttnnga, 147. 

DinnSgaehirya, 325. 

Divikaram, Dr. Rost's date for 

the, 376. 


Dodda Dinarija Wodeyir, 296 ; 
rule of, 296; administration of, 
298 ; religion, 304. 

Dodda liaja, 305. 

Doddayyachdrya, aee Mahdchdrya. 

Doravddi, 262. 

Drdxtida Veda, works of Nammal- 
vac, 396 : why so called, 398. 

Dravidian Oiviluation, 30. 

Dravidians in contact with the 
Aryans, 2. 

Ditj), Mias, author of ilio Chrono- 
logy of India, 363. 

Dumms, battlo of, 236-7. 

Duaaerah, institution of the, 
265-6, 290. 

Duiripati, 891. 

Dvdraaantudra, sapital of the 
Hoysalas, 284, 245 ; overthrow 
of, 63. 

Dwaraka, 7. 

DtodrdBaU (iU|ebid), 275. 

ji: 

Keliald Devi, 284, 250. 

Edirili Chela Sambhuvardyan, 
164-6. 

Ekandth moaBuro, 150. 

Ekiyi, 209. 

Ejini (Yavanika), descendants of, 
166. 

'Sii^vallaQhi, a queen of Kulot- 
tunga, 147. 

Embdr, second Vaishnava name of 
Govindabhattar, 202. 

Empire building in South India, 
27 ; the passing away of, s, ■10. 

Encyelopredia Britannica on tho 
Tamil language and literature, 
374. 

Epiea of the Anklet, see Silappa- 

dkikdram. 

Epics, the, chronology of, 30. 

Epigrapkia Carnatiea, 386. 

Epigraphy, Indian, 315. 
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Erdndapalla (or Kindesh), 23. 

Eremberege (or Yolbiirga), 2Q2. 

Ereyanga Roysala, 136, 141, 233, 
234, 240, 243, 269. 

Erode, conquest of, 397, 

Brumaiyirdn, 323. 

ErwnanStpa Nalliyakkbn, hero 
of Sirupanarcuppadai, 339 ; ruler 

_ of MSvilangai, 368, 393. 

Elagiri, a Gbeiukya Kajadhani, 
140. 

Eudainca sucoeeds Philip to the 
Viceioyalty of tho Punjab, 55. 

Eukratidea, 96. 

Eumenes, 69. 

ifiov*. 0/tiei/faiiMp of, 82, 61, 343, 
870. 

F 

ir’a 5ian, tho Ohineio travellor, 
20 ; os free hospitaU, 32. 

Fealivala, in anoicnt South India, 
71. 

Jfiah emhfem, orostion of the, on 
tho Himalayas, 366, 

Fleet, Dr., on SomSsvara II, 125 ; 
'a quotation from Vikrcuiidn' 
kadiva Ckaritam, 183, 232 ; 
on thu aulhentioity of the Cepfon 
GhrorUoU, 380, 412. 

Q- 

Qajabihu 1, King of Ceylon, 63, 
74, 93, 330-2, 334, 364, 394; 
present at tho conseoration of 
Pattini Devi’s temple, 368 ; con- 
temporary of Senguttuvan, 349, 
330 ; arguments re identification 
of, 381; accounts and date of, 
365-6, 382. 

Oajabdhu II, dato of, 361. 

Oambhira Raja Virapaiyt^a, ambas- 
sador, 285. 

Oaaapati, defeat of, by Rajadhi- 
raja. 111. 


Oandagiri, 286. 

Goitdagopaia, 157. 

Oandappaiyan, death of, 111. 

Qandaridittan Chola, 102. 

Oandardmakaran, defeated by 
Bajadhiraja, 111 . 

Qandhdra, 7, 15, 20. 

GangSdkaran, death of. 111. 

Qangaikotfda Chola, 45-6, 49, 60. 

Oangaikorida Cholamaxidalam, 174. 

Gangai Kondapuram, ruins of, 
187. 

GaitgaikondaSolapuram, 49; occu- 
pation of, 132 ; purifioatiou of 
the lank aud coustrucCiou of a 
templo at, 108, 408. 

Gangama^idafam, oapturo of, 186. 

GangamaifdaliJM (Udayaditya) 
lord of Alampara, 137. 

Oanga Pallavaa, overthrow of, by 
I’aiAntaka, 80. 

OangapiiUi, oouquest of, 101, 110. 

Oangai'dja, 61, helps thu UoysAlas, 
143 ; General of Bitta L>4va, 146, 
241; and Jain temples, 261; 
capture of Talakilcj, 339. 

Gangaa, llie, the dynasty of, 35, 
44-5; in Mysore, 77; own pert 
of the I’allava territory, 97, 225. 

OmgavdUi (or AshpagrAm), 47, 51, 
78-9 ; tho. Viceroyalty, 141 ; 
conquest of, by Bitta DeA, 146 ; 
lost to the Cbolas, 152 ; con- 
quest of, by BSjaiaja, 225 ; 
divisions oi, 230 ; Hoysala con- 
quest of, 285. 

Gaud of Magadi, overthrow of, 
306-7. 

Oautamieharya, 208-9. 

Gaaiama Sakya Muni, 6. 

Qltanagin, 278. 

Qhaiikdehalam, 330. 

OoldstUekar, Di-., on Panini, 4. 

Oolko-ifda, kingdom of, 37. 

Gopirkif/ja Boo, Afr. T. A., on the 
contemporaries of Alavandar, 
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161 : on the Tinipati temple, 
215 i on the ohionologp of jSi2ap- 
paihilciram, 216 ; on the date 
of Nammalvar, 396 ; on the con- 
temporaneity of certain Alvilrs, 
407 ; oonclueions of, not accept- 
able, 403. 

Odtami^tra SataharnA, 246,368. 

Oovinda IV, 97, 100. 

Oovinda Bhattar, Sattai, of Icai- 
yur, 148. 

Oovinda Bhallar, cousin and class- 
mate of Ramiiiiuja, 195, conver- 
sion to Saivism and reclamation, 
202 . 

(Tovtnda Chandra, retreat of, 107. 

Oovindacharlu, Mr. A., on the 
date of iiv&rs, etc., 102. 

Oovindaraja, restoration of Che 
shrine of, 210, 220, 816. 

Covtnda Yogi, thu Sannyasin name 
of VAdavaprakhaa, 201. 

Grahavomon of Maghnda, 24. 

Orinui (or township], 139. 

Orattt, eompatison between Indian 
History and that of, 83. 

Origrion, Dr., the exponent of the 
‘ Christian ’ Uflmanuja thoocy, 
198. 

Oujjald Divi, 260. 

Oalar, 289. 

Quplas, the, prominent in the 
north, 17 ; dynasty of, and era, 
19 ; Brahmanism and Buddhism 
under, 20 ; religion of, 21 ; 
empire of, attacked by the 
Huns, 28 ; free hospitals under, 
22; conquest of the Dckhan 
by, 48 ; rise of, 56, 224. 

Oarjaras, the, 67 , 97. 

G«niparam;parai, the, of the 
Vaisbnavas, 91d-20, 257, 816, 
332, SOT. 

Guffos, the, of Guttal, 141, 246. 

Oudavolalu, 269. 

Ou(U, siege of, 126, 252. 

28 


H 

77ndiinn, old capital of Mysore, 277. 

Haidar AH, rise of, 80, 286, 300, 
808 ; formation of Mysore under, 
222 . 

Haladi, 262. 

Hatawe, 252. 

Halebid, capital of the Hoysalas, 
82. 

Ilandalageri, 299. 

Eangal, siege of, 245. 

Uanuman, messenger of Rama, 

886 . 

HSmmgal, 240. 

Harii'^f, daughter of Vishnu- 
vatdbana, 240, 268. 

Harihar, origin of the temple at, 
260. 

Harpaloi, 60. 

Harsha, 108. 

Sart)ia Charita of B&na, 123. 

Ilarihavardkana, 4tUditya, 24. 
48 ; son of Prabhlkara, 24 ; 
empire building by, 26; religion, 
death and suooossion, 26 ; of 
Kanou], 224. 

Hoesan, cession of, 297. 

Hostfmalla, Ganga Bona Prithvl- 
pati, 100. 

Hayagriva, imago of, presented to 
R4m4nuja, 205. 

Uemidri, commentator, 325. 

Hemayi Pandif, 294. 

Hemmadi Baja, 261. 

Henjeru (or I’onjoru), a gate of 
the Chalukya empire, 117-8. 

Himifitala versus Akalanka, 269. 

Hinduism, Pauranio, 85; modern, 
87. 

Hindustan, one of the divisions of 
India, 28, 29 ; brought under 
the rule of Harshavardhana, 26 ; 
overthrow of, 26. 

Hint Lai Pandit, 180. 
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BUtory of India, materials lor the 
study of the, 314 ; laoguages 
needed therefor, SIS ; defeats to 
bo guarded against, 326. 

Biuen-TItsang, Chinese traveller, 
28, 43 ; administration of the 
empire in the time of, 26 ; in- 
fluence of, on Harsha, 26 ; 
ceded districts under the earlier 
Cholas in the time of, 97 ; 
political divisions of India in 
the time of, 224 ; visited the 
Court of Pulikesin II, 256; 
liuddhism overthronu when, 
visited, 362. 

fall on the Yuoh-chi, 

Boemle, Dr., on the Agnikulas, 
890, 896. 

BonnaDa)fi, 299. 

Botkobt, siege of, 266. 

Soyaola Oliairovartin, 262 (see 

Eoyaalai, Ih*, 36-7, 51-8 1 rise, 
61 ; versus the Kalachucya, 82 ; 
empire of, 82 ; masters of 
OangavSdi. 141 i advance north- 
ward, 142 : attempt at independ- 
eneo, 166 ; versus the I’tindyaa, 
167 ; origin of, 228. 

Bulitjere, 240. 

Eulliach, Dr., on Soniisvara II, 
126-6 ; on the earlier inscrip- 
tions of Kulottunga, 129; on 
the identifleation of a itajSndra 
Ohola, 181 ; on the date of 
Nammalvar, 161, 191, 401; on 
the situation of E&ndalOr, 186; 
versus Caldwell, 264; on the 
identification of a Gajabahn, 
868 ; on the Kariklila of Fattin- 
B_pp41ai, 881 ; on the KUli of 
SilappadMeiram, 848 ; on Para- 
mesvaravarman, 410. 

Buna, the, and the Gupta empire, 
21, 23 ; beaten back, 24. 

Bunaa, the, 224. 


X 

IdaitturamSdu, conquest of, 106. 

iifavai, attacked by Varaguna, 99. 

liktri, capture of, 293. 

Jkkiri Basava, 300. 

Ikkeri Niika, 84-5. 

Ihkeri Bayaka, 294. 

lia Kinga, religion of the, 397, 399. 

(Ceylon), 66 ; subjugation 
and conquest, 106. 

J/am CheXiyan, ruler of Madura, 

868 . 

I}am Ckal^an, successor of. Ugra 
Pandyan, 856-6. 

llam CheUyan, Viceroy of Korkai, 
884. 

llam. Killi, ruler at Ranchi, 864. 

llatn Kiranir, FotundUl, 848, 
867. 

llanUraiyan, To»4amSn, of Kan- 
ohi, 94-0 ; 380, 883 ; oolobratod 
by Rudlrftngonpan&r, 862 ; origin 
forgotten, 662, 

IfoaigS (orliangdvadigal), a^angam 
poet and author ol Siloppadlti- 
kSram, 217, 830, 840, 389, 880. 

Ilanfetchanni (or Uruvappafasrer 
llay6n), father of Karikala, 92, 
349, 361. 

Immadi Kriahna Beija Wodeyir, 
808. 

Immadi Raja, 287-8. 

India, of the Aryan invasions, 1 ; 
political divisions in the sixth 
century b. c., 7; first reliable 
date in the history ol, 10 ; forma- 
tion of States, 23 ; natural divi- 
sions, 29; a contingent of, in 
Greece, 6. 

Indo-iryana, see Aryans. 

Irtdraratha, defeat of, 107. 

Inna forty, of Kapilar, 342, 392. 

Innas, Mr. L. C., on the date of 
the third &tugam, 830-2; on 
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the dftte of ManikkavAiagar, 
376. 

In«or^fioR<, antiquicy of, 3S3 
auxiliary to bistory, 30; AkkA 
s&lai, 148 ; Arkalgud, 387 ; Bala 
gftmeve, S67, 269 ; Davanigere 
119; Dombal, ItS; Dtaksha 
rama, 141; Kadur, 387; Karu 
vui, 175 : Ellnra, 412 ; Mars 
mangalam, 148 ; Perumbudur 
148 ; PitSpuram, 130 ; of Eiija 
raja II, 401, 408; of Rajendra 
Cbola, 831 : of Samudragupta 
77 ; Sanchi tope, 380 ; Sbikarpnr 
143, 149; South Indian, 120 
133; SrTrangam, 151; Tituppilr 
kadal, 147 ; TicDvAnaikkival 
149; TiruvidamarudOr, 144; of 
VlTarIjSodiB. 177, 181 ; Uggi- 
ham,880; Ukkal, 401. 

Iriehthdfiyan, 193. 

Iron^dyirafttmSrrut’'^^' 

Irrigation under the Choiae, 187, 

IfuhhapSla, a Viceroy under Vik> 
ramftditya, 186 ; defoale SornSn- 
vara 11, 984. 

Irungo}M, S97*B. 

Irwngdvlf of Aragam, a patron, 
63, 329, 858 ; descent of, S91-9. 

InmgSvil f’ufiA;adtmdZ oficrod 
Piri’g daughters, 843, 370. 

lyar IfflZan^ritdr, 838. 

lyyappa NSyaka, 396. 


Jailugi TSdava, 252. 

Janaka, Bajarishi, called Indian 
PisistratuB, 6 ; king of the 
Videha, 7. 

Janandthan, 134. 

Jananithapura, 244. 

Janaslhina on the Qodaveri, 8, 

Jatakann Durg (Dcvarayadurga), 
capture of and change of unmo 
of the, 299. 

Jayakar'^n, son and viceroy of 
Vikramaditya, 138 (note), 143. 

Jayakesin 1, 134, 18C. 

Jayakesin II, 143, 343-4, 

Javamgonda Cholti, title of Eaja- 
dbiraja, 111 ; title of B&janlja, 
105, 181. 

Jagamgmiria Cholamapifalam, 174. 

Jeiyam Kondin, Kaviohakravaiti 
of kulCtUnga, 144, 150, 152, 
388, 361. 

Ja^/aiivilia Pr«ne6,brotherof Vlkra- 
mftditya, 60 ; supports him, 114 ; 
defeated by Eajildhirija, 111,366. 

Jayaaimha III, defeated by lisj6n> 
dra, 100 ; ruloc of Banavaei, 186 ; 
revolt of, 136, 141. 

Jtwel B»U, see Afatjimdkhafat. 

Jfna, other name of MahavTra 
VardhamAna, 6, 

Justice, administration of under 
the Cholas, 167. 

Justice, Boll of — soe. IieZZ, 


Jagaddiva, 235-6, 246. 

Jagadeka Malta U, 246, 247. 249, 
264-5. 

J<i^adeva.EavoJu, 80, 388. 

Jainiim versus Vaishpavism, 260. 
Jains, the, abode of the deities of, 
32; patronized by the Andhras, 
84 ; in Mysore, 77 ; persecution 
of, 308, 219. 

Jaildji, 800 . 


k: 

Kadaba plate, 413. 

Kadaivallalir, 341, 390, 393. 

Kadambai of Qoa, 61 ; viceroyalty 
of the, 141, 246 ; movement of 
the, 143. 

Kadambae of Bamgal, 141. 

Kadambu, Victory of feenguttuvan 
over, 356. 

Kadambu tree. The, destruction of, 
73. 
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Kadiram, capture of, 107, 126, 
185 ; ro-conquest of, 131 ; battle 
of, 381. 

Kaila»anatha tenvgle of Ellora, 35. 

Kihaliya, The, 86-7, 62-3, 82 ; at- 
tempt at independence, 165 ; 
founder of the dynasty of, 218. 

Kila, 236, 838. 

KalachUrya usurpation, 81, 166. 

Kilaham (Burma), 66. 

KSlimuhha, a sect of the &kivas, 
269. 

KSlapila, 241. 

KalarSi^^j, brother of Ilamkilli, 
364. 

KaiatJialaiySr, 93, 999, 812, 

Kafavar, battle of, 229. 

Eaf/iana, historian of Kasmir, 109. 

KStidSia, 13, 14 ; ago of. 326, 

KaUdSvan PBrriliuli, 102, 

KSlidwffa, capture of, 410. 

ffd/tps Boysala, 230. 

Kalikdnal, 863. 

Kalinga Choda Oango, 146, 

l^afinyam added to tho empito, 11 ; 
enemy of PuBhyamltra, 13 ; sub- 
jugation of, 61 : acquired by . 
KuWttunga, 63 ; conquest of, 
105, 141, 881 i burning of, by 
Vikrama Chola, 162. 
Kaiingattapparani, 80, 116, 126, 
128, 181, 136, 144-5, 152, 819, 
381, 394.; date of, 146, 366; on 
Kijli and Karikala, 361. 

Kalumalam, battle of, 96. 

KaJavli, 349, 

KalySna (KaWapi), Chaiukya 
capital, 113, 139-40. 

Eama4Sva, 248. 

Kama Hoytala, 230. 

Kamalanayana Bhatta, 195. 

ESmarOpa (Assam), 19, 26, 61 ; 
invaded by Vikramaditya, 138. 

Eaviban, author of the Tamil 
Ittmlyana, 153, 322; date of, 
300, 834, 378 ; patron of, 379 ; 


contemporary with N&thamuni, 
357, 400; not the President of 
the Council that approved 
Madurakavi’s publication, 398 ; 
gets bis Bftmayana approved, 
399. 

KambanittdlvSi', 896. 

Eambhoja, 7. 

Eambhoja (horses), 236, : 

Kamplt (Kampili), 47 ; head-quar- 
ters of Vijayaditya, 120; burnt 
by VlrarijSndre, IQS. 

Kanaikkaiirumporai Ohera, 96. 

Kanaka and Senguttuvan, 330,365. 
367. 

Eanakaiabkai Pillai, Mr., IIC; 
identifies Tagadur with Dhat- 
tnnpurl, 367, 880. 

Eanareu, value of, for research 
work, 816, 

Eanehi, Pallava capital, 16, 19, 
38-3. 83; occupation of, by Vik- 
ramlditya, 133. 

Kindcdflr, Boadi of, victory of 
Rdjarllja I at, 104, 110 ; destruc- 
tion of the Ch4ra fleot at, 186. 

Kandiriinian UadkurSntaka, 
166. 

Kandi Boo, tool of Haidar, 86. 

Kanhikere, 200. 

Kanishka, 16 ; the Constantino of 
MabaySnism, 67; history of, 
328. 

Earva of Dahala, 138. 

Karoogohatly Wodeyar, 276. 

Earunakara Tondaman, 61, 144, 
146, 152, 216, 833, 381. 

Karor, Pallava victories at, 410. 

Eaiit, 8 . 

Eaiyapa, vioeroy of Bijjala, 267-8. 

Kataka, 34. 

Eat)ui$arittdgara of Somaddva, 
327-8. 

EauUlya (ChSnakya), 9. 

Kivana, see Kimadeva. 

Eavira, 91,349. 
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Saverippattinam, construction of, 
93; CD emporium, 94; destruc* 
tion of, 95. 

KavirSjamdrga, 315. 

Ksladi, subjugation of tho, kings, 
299. 

Kempa Deviak, 295-0. 

Ktnge Hanuma seeks the aid of 
the Pftdisha of Bijapiir, 292 ; ex- 
posure of, 294. 

KIralis, The, and Parautaka, 30, 
100; dofcAl of, at Ulagai, 11, 10, 
23. 41,46, 52, 123. 

Kent, Prof., on Nagurjuna, 58, 

KetaregonIS, siege of, 283. 

Kiiava Bliofiar, father of Bamk- 
nuja, 195. 

KfUuaalla, 338. 

Kitaraian, 122, 

Kttoicmudra, 299. 

Kitayya Dandandyaha, 230. 

Ktvudm, general of Kijldhiraja, 

111 . 

KhSnihdti, anpersodes Banodhoo* 
lakhan, 294. 

Kielhom, Prof.,- 119 \ 'a date for 
the acceeeion of AtivTra -Rama 
Pandyas, 876. 

Kildr, Kadalar, 392, 394. 

JiTannoda Dynasltes of. Dr. Fleet, 
412. 

.^an^ahi, i^ife of F4ban, 341 ; 
heroine of SilappadiiSram, 
344; propitiation by Ilam 
ChSliyan of the mnnea of, 357. 

Kanxian ArOran, 100. 

Kannegala, battle of, 51, 142. 

A’anffu'o Dalaviy, 305.. 

Kan^irava Narata 21, successor of 
Chikka Deva Baja, 304-5. 

ifoMffrauo Narasa Raja IVodeyir, 
84, 265 ; begins his rule, 269 ; 
introduces his own coinage, 290 ; 
beeps the Da^viys in check, 
291 ; defends Mysore and Serin- 
gapatam, 293 ; invades Bijapur, 


294 ; death of, 295 ; Revenue 
under, 301 ; religion of, 804. 

Kinvayana, family of rulers, 13, 
15 ; their age, 14. 

Kdpdliia, a ^aiva sect, 269. 

Kapilar, a Sangam celebrity, 229 ; 
an advocate of Kannahi, 341 ; 
works of, 342, .392 ; contempo- 
raries of, 343; connected with 
MSnthkrajn ^craJirumporai, 857 ; 
a star of tho first magnitude in 
the literary firmament, 358, 890. 

KaradilcJcai, a pillar of victory at, 
125. 

KSravila, the Kalinga ruler of 
Orissa, 12, 57 | invasion of Mag.i- 
dha, 16. 

Kdri of Tiruhkovililr, 32, 318, 
858, 370. 

Karikila, a title of VlrarSjvndta, 
116 ; sung by Kaiattalalykr, 
842 ; of thu Leydon Grant, 394 ; 
of tho iilappadikSram, 848-76, 
of Pattinappulai, 881 ; date and 
identification of the, of tho 
epics, 862. 

Karikdla OhoUt, 49 ; Choia supre- 
macy under, 62 ; ruler of Puhir, 
63, 358; tho first great Cbola, 
62, 185. 188, 325, 330, 332; 
ereots tho tiger emblem, 856; 
relation to KOkkilli, SCI, 

KariiSla Matlarajayya, 286. 

Kdriydr, battle of, 62, 95. 

Ki}li Choia, sung by AvvaiySr, 838 ; 
sung in the SilappadkikHram, 
848 ; Ilandirayan traced to, 862 ; 
marriage of — with a Kaga prin- 
cess, 353. 

Kirdias, 299. 

KirUvartnan, 23. 

KUukad, 243. 

KSchehengan Choia, 96, 256, 399, 
410. 

Kod-umbai, 67. 

Eoiloluga, 407. 
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£b*no«, mntiny under, 54. 

ZSkM}{i, 8S3 ; of the StfojipadfH- 
kiram, 358 ; relation to Kari- 
k&U, SCI. 

KSlSlapura, 237. 

JTolli, 333. 

Kolkoi (Korkai), S4,60. CT. 

iColfam (Quilon), conquest of, 105; 
OM, 876. 

Kollapuram (Kolhapur), a pillar of 
victory at, 47; 112, 116. 

Kojfipiikai, 47, conquest of. 106 ; 
advance of the Chola frontier to, 

117. 

KongS}va$, 229, 240, 249, 251. 

Kongu, earliest conquest of the 
Cholaa, 115, 240. 

KongudiarSjikJuU, 1(K). 

KongumanAoXam, 44.5. 

JTongunddu, 870, 

KSnlrinnaikondm, 2V«5h»vana< 
chakravarti, 179. 

KSpaifia, 241. 

Kophen, The, river, 9. 

Koppam, battle of, 40, 100, lll*2, 
118-9, 127, 928, 281. 

ESppeninjinga, 157-8. 

ESialanS^u, conquest of, 107. 

Kotaloi, 8 , 8 . 

Eoiambi, 7, 18, 

KSttiru (Cape Comorin), 61, 136. 

KSvalan, btiootSilappadkikSram, 
844. 

KSv(Uar, 287. 

Kdvil Zi}ar, author of a poem in 
PitronSnaru, 356. 

Kranganore, a Kerala capital, 16, 
84. 

Krimikonlo Chofa, 817, 320. 

Krishna, brother of Yadu Raya, 
275. 

Krishna I, Mysore after, 85 ; Bash- 
trakota, deposes Dantidurga, 
412. 

Krishna III, 86. 44. 80, 97, 101, 
117,225. 


Krishna Bhalta Sri, of AranI* 
puram, 148. 

Krishna Raja, son of Betad Chama 
Raja, 277 ; passed over, 278, 

Krishna Baja. Dodda, 65. 

Krishna Raja 11, 86. 

Krishna Raja Wodeyir, Dodda, 
299, 305, 807. 

Kria}ina Raja Wodeyar 111, res- 
toration of Mysore to. 88, 

Krishna Raya, 320, 323. 

Kshstrapas, The, 14, 16, l8, 22, 83, 
42, 224, 382. 

Kadal Sangamam, battles of, 48, 
121, 128, 127, 227, 233. 

KudamalainSdu, subjugation of, 
186. 

KukJeanUr, 166. 

Kuiasehhitra, the elephant, 297. 

KulaalkharSlv^, 151, 191, 817, 
396 ; recital of the works of, 
401, 

Kulasikhara Pandya, rival of 
Par&krama Pandya, 168-4, 884. 

Kafavd'tti^an Titian, see ^itfafai 
^dttanar. 

RulBttunga Chela, 49-50, 58,ii61, 
227. 238, 236-7, 239. 

KulBUunga Chola 1, an eastern 
Chalukya prince, 112, 116 ; suc- 
cession of, disputed, 121, 124; 
governor of the middle country, 
128 ; colonization under, 148, 
189; conquest of Kalingam, 
144-5 ; queens of and military 
Bottlemcnts under, 147 ; age of, 
a period of literary revival, 150 ; 
called the Snugandavirta Chola, 
182 ; persecutor of the Vaish- 
Oavas, 190, 207, 213, 221 ; patron 
of Tamil literature, 191 ; time 
of, 221, 818, 331-2 ; not Karikala 
of the Himalayan fame, 361 ; 
BajSndra Chola identified with, 
378 ; alias BajakSsarivarman Ba- 
jendra Chola Yuvaraja, 129-39 ; 
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iBgi tim ato heir to the rule 
of Vengi, 131 ; versus Vlrar5j§n- 
dra, 132 ; defeated hj Vikraraa- 
ditya, 136 ; achievements of, 136 ; 
Chela empire under, 139. 

KulotMnga II, rule of, 168. 259, 

318, 328; a ruler of the middle 
of the twelfth century, 363. 

KuioUunga Chola III, 154, 156-7, 
382. 

KulSUimga Cholan Via, 153, 220, 

319. 

KulCtiunga SoiaEerata Sajan, 148. 

KwnAra Bellala, 240. 260, 270. 

Kttmdm Oupla I, 21. 

KumSra TStdrya, soo T&tachar. 

Kundalakiii, a Buddhistic work, 
360. 

XiiwlatitKitydr, 104, 116. 

Kiln Pandya (or Bundata Paiidya), 
a convert of Cflaua Sambanda, 
881, 89S. 

Suntafa, King of, vanquished by 
KnlMtunga, 182, 

Stmfalia, The, 227. 

Suraf, the earliest of the ^angam 
works, 880, 887, 866, 860, 385, 
3^1 1 Dr. Rost's date for the. 
876, 380. 

KOratlalvSr, first disciple of 
Bim&'iuja, 200 ; blessed with 
ohildieu, 206; in tho Court of 
Kulettunga, 207, 209, 218 ; con- 
verts Amudan, 210, 407. 

Kuruyaikkivalan or Naramalvar, 
161. 

Kurtigddu, 252. 

Euruntkogat, 392, 

Kurus, The, or Kauravas, 3, 7. 

Kuthanas, The, ruler of Gandbara, 
20 ; establishment of a kingdom 
in the Punjab, 67 ; ond of tbo 
rule of, 16. 

Kulinara, 8. 

Kuifuvan, 343; of Paranunaru, 341. 

Kufub Shdh, 800. 


Tj 

Z/oehchala Devi, queen of Tribhu- 
vanamalla Somesvara, 387. 

Lakshmana, governor of Banavise, 
114, 137. 

hakshmana, Kwara, general of 
Vira Bollala, 888-9. 

Lakthmi Devi, 241. 

Lalt.alur, a gato of tho ChSlukyan 
empire, 117, 118. 

Learning in Ancient India, 69. 

Leyden Orant, authors of, on 
Karikala, 349, 394. 

Liekavvis, The, of Vaisali, 8. 

Linturike, 66. 

Literature, Indian, 316. 

Liuhe (or VeUiyan Kallu), 60. 

Logan, Mr., on the Malayalam 
language, 381. 

Lokkigundi, oooupied by Vtm 
Bellala, 262. 

Lokktmdi, osoupiod by Vira Sella* 
la, 251. 

M 

Macedonian empire, partition of 
the, 65. 

Machelas, 54. 

Maekcftsie manuscripts, 228. 

MSdaikkiili or Soignlorage on 
coinage, 150. 

Midhavi, mistress of Kdvalan, 314. 

Madhura (Muttra), 7. 

MadhurSntakan Madai, coin of, 
150. 

Madhur&ntaki, marriage of, with 
a Chalukyan Princo, 112. 

Madhurifura, 244. 

Madhus&dhanan, defeat of, 111. 

Midhyamika, 12. 

Madirai Konda Bijakisari Var- 
man, 102. 

Madura, Pandya capital, 67 ; cap- 
ture of, and erection of a pil'ar 
of victory at, 164. 
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afiiiii*raiftA:5»yi, 857. 

Madhura Kavi, 210, 220 ; disciple 
of Nammilvar, 39C ; teacher of 
Nathamuni, 397. 

Maduravumdalam, conquest of, 
107. 

Madura Ndyaka, revolt of, 274, 294. 

Madura Slhalapurdnam, 838. 

Madusaifan, 122. 

Maeris of Pat^lenc, 54. 

Magadha, kingdom of, and its ca- 
pital, 6, 8 : Alexander's invasion 
of, 9 ; Kftravela’e invasion of, 15 ; 
occupied by the Andhras, 10 ; 
soourod by Chaudragupta, 10. 

Magas of Gyrene, 12. 

Mahdhan, fort of, 9. 

Mahibhirata, tho, period, 2. 

MaMoharya, 820, 829, 

MahSdtvi, 234. 

Mahaffy, Prof., 12. 

MaltSkSnlSrS, 6, 29. 

MahSkavyns, Prof. Vinson's period 
for tho, 878. 

Mahamad Bin Taglak, invasion of, 
82. 

Maltaviad Ghaini, India after, 160. 

Mahdtnalla, soo }farasimha Var- 
man. 

Mahinadi Delta, an acquisition of 
Asoka, 11. 

MaltSniman, author of Mahl* 
vamla, 881, 395. 

MahdrajSdhiraga, title of VirarS- 
jondia Ohola, 116 ; title of Bel> 
lala II, 252. 

MahSvamia of Ceylon, 69-60, 63, 
75, 116, 330-1, 349, 867, 380, 
382, 395. 

Mahdvira Yardhamdna, founder of 
the Jloa religion, 6. 

Mahdydmtm, a school of Bud- 
dhism, 26, 58. 

MaJiSndra Pallava, 23. 

Mahlpdla (of ^angukksttani), at- 
tack on, by Bajendra, 107. 


Mahishamandala or Mysore, 77. 

Maild^a Devi, daughter of Vikta- 
mAditya, 143. 

MaiUand, Prof., on the defective 
appreciation of the historian, 
325. 

Malapakula £d2a, 229. 

MdlaviUdgnimilra, a drama, 12. 

Malaydjam language, value of tho, 
for research work, 315 ; making 
of tho, 381. 

Malayamdn of Tirukkoilur, 61, 
69- 

Mdlih Kafir, invasion of, 37, 53, 
82, 262, 372. 

Malta. 6. 

MaUU%itlM, commentator, 325. 

MaUiyai},a Kdyaha, 268. 

Mallei, Oie, 54. 

Milva, 13, 14. 

Mamallapuram, cavo temples at, 
26. 

MifnAihampa decapitated by 
BAjldhirilja, 110; and Qaja- 
bShu, 864. 

Mdndygan, father of Kannahi, 844. 

Mandalam ( > province), ISO. 

Mandalayurutha, Prof. Vinson's 
date for, 878. 

Mandali, territory of Slngana DOva, 
118. ' 

Mandiram in Taynadn, 166. 

Mangalisa, 28. 

Mdngudi Marudan.a, ^ngam poet, 
69, 367, 369. 

Mdniitllavddagar, 221 ; ago of, 317, 
321, 330; date of, accoi'ding to 
Dr. Bost, Mr, Innes, etc., 376, 
379, 397. 

Mdnikyadfvi, 236, 238. 

Mnnfmekknfai.of Sltbalni ^Attaimr, 
330, 340 ; story of the, S47 ; date 
of, 300, 380 ; Prof. Vinson’s 
period for, 373, 882 ; a necessary 
sequel to Silappadhiidram, 383. 

Ma>yii;a Soysala, 229. 
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(or Manpaikudi), Pallava 
Tictories and Pandya defeat at, 

410. 

Ma^<f^ikiut(iagam , conquest of, 
106. 

Xa^ni, battle of, 2S0. 
Xa'^gtyakere, a Bajadb&ni (capi- 
tal), 140. 

JlMnf/Kiratn SerafirMiupomi, 343, 

887. 

HfdRU, .the ancicBit Chol.i who 
passed his car over his son, 91, 

112 . 

Manuve, 252. 

M&n/yakSta, old capital of the 
BashtrakQt^s. 79, 97 ; attaoked, 

108. 

Jlfar^tiam (Mahratta), 07. 
iiirana, father of USkinSyaka, 
S88. 

Ulkraniyahn Da}avdy, tho uaurpor, 
976 ^. 

AMranmha, 108, 235-r>. 
iUrS.y(m, 122 . 

UaHa^fi Dandanayaka, 294. 
JlffUa^a, expedition against, 241, 
348. 

AfMonappa, 987, 

liiiittuvan. father of KOvalan, 
944. 

Masptro, 40. 

XiiiikXil (Mahdsatikal), 98C. 
Ifatonpa MU, 2.52. 

Jfotopi^rd^a, 367. 

Matrga, the, 7. 

Staurya dynasty , 9-12. 

Xauryan empire (or the first 
empire), rise, 56 ; fall, 57. 
Sfoeotvid, Cheraman, celebrated 
by Avvaiysr, 333. 

Afdvilong’ot, country of Bruma- 
n&ttn NalliyakkOo, 82, 368. 
Miyavdda Kandanam of Alavan* 
dar, 203. 

iUghaitia of R&lidSsa, 326. 
jbfdpfMtKirtia of Oeylon, 20. 

29 


ifenonder (Mlliuda), ruler of Kabul, 
12, 14, 10, 57. 

Metellus Oeler and the Indians, 
59. 

Xikiragula, the Hun king of 
Sagala, 21, 24. 

Ifififai'jr syslem, the Chola, 164. 

fl/ifkifn, 8. 

Afif/iriddlw 1, 14, 66. 

Mommsen on Indian trade, 64. 
Moiiwnenls auxiliary to history, 
30. 

Mooin Arasii, the deaf-mute son 
of Chikka DSva, So. 

Afo' afas, 209. 

MouMkanos, 64. 

MiKialJidsna Kanpiydr, 349, 361, 
869. 

MudatiWumlfan Pandya, 887. 
MndigondS Ohola, IlSjtndra, 106. 
Miuligondn Chola Manclalam, 380. 
Mudiionda ioffopuravt, 158. 
MdduraikhSnJi, 884. 

149. 

siege of, 890. 

Mumiautli Cho{a, title of Bsjarbja. 
106. 

Oholfl Hrahniardptin, 

162, 104. 

Mummudi OJiala Nallar, 149. 
Munja, 103. 

AfSpparasan, 124. 

Mushtika, 290. 

Muisalmdn ineurrions, 87. 
Afussafmdn-AfaArofta period, 31. 
lfus(apA<ii;Han, 294. 

Muiugundan, 91. 

Mavendi, 122 . 

Mnyangi, battle of, 106. 

Afuarta (Muyirikkodu), 60, 66-6. 
Mysore, 11, 36, 37; divisions of, 
47, 78 ; invasion of, by VikramS- 
ditya, 50 ; lost to EnlOttnnga, 
52; retrospect of, 76 ; making of, 
84 ; viceroyalties of, 88 ; Chola 
conquest of, 256 ; si^ of,* by 
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Ranailh nnlalchan, 292 ; invasion 
of, by Ohokkslinga Naya*5“i 296. 

Mythic Society of Bangalore, .S9. 

N 

Naehchindrkiniyar, commentator, 
362, 982; Pandit Swaniiiiathiv 
iyar called modern, 340. 

Nadaviyappaiyanavldu, a Chain- 
kya Rijadhani, 140. 

Nadu — division, 190, 

Nagamangala, 288, 

Nagdrjuna, 58, 827, 

Ndgavnramma Mnysalo., 229. 

Kahapana Kshitriipa, 42, 9C8 

(note). 

Haidadain of Vallahha DSva, 370. 

Nakkavaram or Nioobare, 118, 

Dr. Roxt's date for tho, 
876. 

^alam ATi/fi, siege of Urni.yijr by. 
854. 

)Tildyira Prabandhctm, arrange- 
ment for tho ruoital of, in 
temploe, 100, 194, 211; Dr, 
Roet’s date for the oompositiou 
of, 876. 

VAliyiraiian, 180. 

lfa}}i, one of the xeven patrons, 
393 . 

Mdlukaviperumal, 413. 

Mamanatikdi^ani, eouguestof, 107. 

Kammalvdr, time and surnames 
of, 151, 191, 321 ; date of, 89f.. 

Mambianddr Xambi, 377. 

ifanda, overthrown by Chandrs- 
gupta, 55. 

Sandal, the, 9. 

Scmdikkalambakam, 23. 

Kandioarman Pallavamalla (Nan- 
dipSttaraja). 410-12. 

NamgaUpura, 237-8, 240. 

Scmja R<^ah Dalaviy, 80, 305. 

Sanja Bagah Sarvddhilcari, 308. 

Sadja Rajiah, Kara Chari, 308. 


Xanja Baja Wodeyar, defeat of, 
of Coorg, 294. 

Xannan, an ancestor of Vichehikon, 
365. 

Xannul, data of (Tamil Gram- 
mar), 156, 374. 

Xappaialaiyar, Mirdkkattu, 343. 

Xdranan, defeat of. 111. 

Xaraaa Raja, 283, 286. 

Xaraaimha Brahma, misted by 
Ganga Raja, 146. 

A’ninsimkfi Clinturvedimangalam , 
241. 

Xnraiimha Deva, 301. 

Hoytala I. 87, 82, 111, 
249, 270, 364. 

Xaraiimha Hoyiala II, auooessor 
of Vita BeUale H. 150-7. 

A7(i»-iM»mka Varma Rdllatia oomes 
to power, 28 ; builds tho cave 
temple at Mamallaputam, 20, 
256; attacks and destroys Bldk- 
ml, 43, 224,286, 238, 244, 870; 
rival of PiilikSsln II, 255 ; Pal- 
lava ascendancy under, 371. 

>7ii*/TS««Aa, Vijaya, birth of, 241. 

Xaraainga, 242. 

ydriyapabhaiiar, Sarvakratu 

VJjapSyayajtyar, 148. 

Xdriyana-Krama r4«ar,KS.|;tug8i, 

148, 

Xarayana Raja Simha, 169. 

Xarayanaeuiaini Aiyar, Mr., on the 
Tirupati temple, 215. 

Xdrehehonai, a Chola ptinoeas 
who married a OhSra Prince, 93. 

Xarkirar, a feangam poet, 367, 
359. 

Xdthamuni, 195 ; revives Tiruvdy- 
moli recital, 377 ; a contempo- 
rary of Kamban, 379 ; learning of 
the Tiruvoymoli, 397 ; approves 
of Kamba Bamdyanam, 399 ; 
date of, 400, 408-9. 

Xaltattandr, Xallur, 339, 369, 393. 

Xavy, the Chola, 185, 
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KayaMTii, 311. 
ifedwniran, S98. 

XedumieUyan Pandya, ado, ddl, 

355; successor of IJsm Clicli) iin, 

367; victor at Talaij'ftiangiLnaBii, 

868 . 

^edumllralficifian, 02 ; erects the 

flsh-embleiii, 35C-. 

KedumudikilU, successor of Kari- 
klla, 96. 

Xeilwial ratfai, 331, 357. 
Kedungulam, 07. 

Penmeli, I’allava victory >it, lit). 
Xirivayii, battle of, 06, 353, 855, 
357. 

yeimr, buttle of, 161. 

or llljlndra OholiL, ICG. 
yiWtixrjfi Cholamandalam. 175, 
381. 

XilahfiiUer’iUxi, a rulutstiuti of 
Kuudalukcsi, 800. 

.Kfiniiatvolo, 287. 

Hin^a Sir ,V<du?>i^ron or Nun 
Pandya, 881. 

JffMmarfia Ganga, .387. 

Jt^ilrias, 72. 

Polambaviili, IT, 61: or Nandi' 
^roog, 78, 81; lorded by Viltra. 
DianoUmba, 187; vlocruyalty of, 
141 ; Gangn conquost of, 22G | 
Uoyiala invatilons of, 285 ; ab- 
sorption of, by Bejlftla, 250. 
Xoia’iibavdill Qonila or Vislinu' 
vardhana Iloy^ala, 241. 
NHpakama, 229-30. 

JiVipaiitupn, 315. 

XiilambapiiatU (or Nolambaviuji), 
104, 

iVl/oncinda (Ntrkuiiralii), GO. 

o 

Oddovw/iapa, conquest of, 107- 
Olainiyaiani or Ohief Secretary, 
176, 177. 

OmalQru, conquest of, 297. 


0»Kp5«« of Taxila, 9. 

OH of Kolliraalai, 32, 6a; one of 
the .seven pattons, 398. 

Oi i.vsii, one of the acquisitions of 
.Asoka, 11, 

Oruktiral, 413. 

Ollakkullan. Court poet of Kulot- 
fiinga It, 1.73, 318, 331. 

Uxyarles. viceroy of Paropani- 
fladftc, 54. 

Oxyilrachoi, the, 51. 

Orykiinos, the, 54. 

I’ 

310. 

/’otiivrttjjfPoMi,, 340, 812, 851, 892, 

Pai/nii, capital of the Indhraa, 
lU, 42, 223. 

J’nlaiir/e, 248, 

l’i}ayagaya, 32, Cl, 

vsliiH of the study of the, 
language, 31(>. 

P'lffiwnifKin, Pei-und<iram Iriyi- 

r/Twn, 194, 177, 

Pnffuvnjniyfln, 1.54, i78. 

Pnlliirai, the, 16, 23, *>. 81, 34 ; 
rise of, 82 I asneudaiiey of, begin- 
ning under VUhuugdpa, 86, 871 ; 
itt war with the J'andyas, 35; 
at war with the Chfllukyaa, 43 ; 
own Nolambavfldi, 7S ; break 
up of the empire of, 27, 79 ; 
routed by Krishna 111, 80 ; and 
Tonijaman Ijandirayan, 96. 

Pampdsaras, 5. 

Panehalna, the, 3, 7. 

Panchavdra Variyain, 172. 

i'andyas. the, 11, 16, 18, 32, 41, 
52; versus X’allavas, 85; versus 
Gaiigas, 44 ; extent of the king- 
dom of, 01 ; ascendancy, 68 ; 
overthrow, 76, 80 ; religion of, 
397, 399. 

Pdi;iini, date of, 5. 

Panjappaffi, conquest of, 107. 

PippS}am, a port of Samafifit, iig 
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ParSlir(mabdhu, llie Great, of 
Ceylon, 153 ; and GajabShu, 3G4, 

fardirama Pandf/a, 153-4. 

farama Bkat/draka, title of Bel- 
)ela II, 252. 

Paramdras, the, 103, 234, 390. 

Paramfevara, title of Bellala II, 
252. 

I’aramitvaravarvian Pallava, 265, 
899, 410-11. 

Para^ar, 95 ; on the conquest of 
TirukkoUur, 349; and Adiyaman 
Anji, 340; an advocate for 
Kannabi, 841; lime of- relative 
to Avvaiyar, 356 ; ii star of tlic 
first magnitude, 353 ; an asso- 
ciate of Kapilar, 394, 

Pardniaka Chola I, 8G, 44 ; vio- 
toties of, 60 ; date of, a guidu 
to that of Vljayklaya, 99; Pare- 
kCeatlvarman, cto., 100, 147; 
rural administration under, 109, 
166, 173, 176, 301,394. 

Pardntaia 0!u>la ]I, Sundara 

Ohola, 102. 

Pardiara, Riiminuja ixked to per- 
petuate the nemo of, 196 ; name 
of, perpetuated, 200. 

J’araeurdtHo, 100. 

Pdri of Parambaiiadu, 92 ; patron 
of Kapilar, 341, 399 ; one of the 
last seven patrons, 358, 370, 861, 
390, 893. 

Paropanisadae, 54. 

Parlhians, the, 14-7, 51. 

Pdia, capture of, 154. 

Pdiupata, a seot of ^ivas, 299. 

Pdialipulra, 8 , 15. 

Patan/ali, age of, the Gramma- 
rian, 18. 

Patna, 8. 

Patrt, 34. 

Patrons of Literature, the last 
seven — . See Kadaivallalar. 

Pat{i»appilai, 94, 326, 332, 349, 

8to, 881. 


Pattini Divi, consecration of a 
temple to, 08, 71, 347, 368, 865. 

Patti Perumdfa, 237. 

Pattuppillu, 330, 392. 

Paeanandi, Prof. Vinson’s date for, 
373. 

Pihan of Naliur, one of the pa- 
trons, 32, 01, 341, 358, 370, 303. 

Peitkon, Viceroy of Sindh, 54-6. 

i'erdiecas, 65. 

Periilvdr, 254. 

I'er-iapatna, capture of, 161, 296. 

Periclee and empire-building, 10. 

Periplus, 65, 72. 

I'erii/a ichdn Pillai, 411. 

Peri^anaf'ibi, a disciple of A(avan- 
d4r and emissary to Ramftnuja, 
197 ; chosen preceptor of R4mi' 
uuja, 199; separation from the 
disoipje, 200; in the court of 
Kuluttunga, 207 ; death, 209, 213. 

I eriya Tirumoii, 406. 

Periyatiriwandddi, 896. 

Permnufli, Governor of T&rdava^i, 
204. 

PeffinatUlUm, 159. 

Perumdnadi Uaiuga, 44, 98, 101, 
226, 282, 301. > 

Perundnadi Gemga, 110, 119. 

Perumb&'fdfTUppadai, 96, 338, 
409. 

I'erumkuH^ir Kildr, an advocat 
of Kanuahi’a cause, 341. 

Perumddrai, 358. 

Perumieralddhan, Cbera enemy of 
Karikala,93, 351 ; sung by Kalo- 
thalaiyur, 342. 

Perunarkil}i, VSrpaharadakkai — 
grandfather of Kariksla, 92, 
334. 

PeruncliO-fjucheholan, 91. 

Perundevandr, commentator o 
ViraioHyam, 127. 

I’erungadai, see Udayanankadai. 

Petronius, on the Roman dress, 64. 

Peutingerian Tables, 72-8. 
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Pty iUtdr on the Mpeot of the 
Tiinpftti deity, 316. 

Philip, Tioetoy of the l^uDjivb, 9, 
54. 

jSchatfnufttt, Mr., on the date of 
Nunmalvftr, S9G. 

PidarfAaZotpan, uncle of Karikala, 
93. 

Piffin, see Tinikkuruhaippirdi,. 

IHfiaydnda, 941. 

Pinbalagya Jiyar, author of Quru. 
parampdrai, 407. 

Pinna Timma, 323. 

Pitittratu), Indian, SIfS, 

Pfotoea, Indian contingent at, 6. 

Pliny on the trade of India with 
Borne, 64, 79, 

i'ohuHelini, patron of Avvai, 338. 

Ponpayr* (Ponpetfi), 197, 269. 

Porlt of India, 00-1, 

Porunardffuppadai, 349, 361. 

PonuandAioxandor, 9 I aMaatiiia- 
tion of, 10, 64. 

PSian, Afummuifi CMa, 169. 

PofoU, Potana, 7. 

Pdlterayan, 199, 

Prabhahara Vardhaiia, 24, 

P.nbandham, 93 (sec Kalayira- 
pre^ndkam). 

Vradkan, an oftioe, 86, 80, 

Prakrit dialecli, 34. 

Prapanndmrilam, 820, 398. 

Pratdpa Ckakravartin, title of 
bellala II, 969. 

I'rdtapa Budra Diva I, 951. 

Pratapa Budra, 11. 

Frdtishldna (Paitan), 84. 

PrifhofpoM 1 Qanga, fall of, 
99. 

Prilhei Vallabha, Sri, title of 
BeUaia II, 952. 

Prd}a, founder of Warangal, 948, 
961, 966. 

PssudosfofMM (i^.imohham), GO. 

PtoUmty U of Egypt, 12. 
Pfo{#m«jf PhMaidlphm, 66. 


Public vork$ under the Cholas, 
185. 

Pugalindi, 153, 384. 

Pu/iar (KaverippQiobattiijiim), S-l, 
01-3, 60-7, 70, 838, 344. 352 
SC9. 

Puhkadimdl, 229. 

PiUikisin 11, 23, 25-7, 43, 991, 
24C, 955. 

Pulirndyi (I’ulomavit), 49, 306 
(note). 

Pundita Chola, 131. 

Punisa, 236. 

Puragiry or Fort of Mysore, 977. 

PuTananafu, 838-9, 349, 869, 3H5, 
399. 

Purdnas, chronology of the, 300 j 
Malaya, Viaknu cl! Vdyu, 81. 

f^amiah, Regent of Mysore, 88. 

f^l^aka, a female elephant, 129, 

Puahyamilra, Svnlpathl, 19, 13, 
14. 

Pulhyamitra Sunga, the Mauryau 
general who overthrew the 
empire, 67. 

Pythagoraa In India, 4. 

R 

lioghavaiengar, Brahma S'ri, on 
the shrine at lower Tirupali, 990, 
408. 

lldhufabhadra, 58. 

Hdjabdhti, 3G4. 

BeVodArims (^alternative capitals), 
140. 

Bajddhiraja Jayamgtmda Chela, 
eon of Bajendra Qangailcon^a 
Chola, 46, 109-10, 114, 174, 181, 
239, 408. 

Bajddhirt^a, sncceseoi of Bijarija 

11 , 153 . 

Bajddhirdja, son of BO^ Chama* 
raja, 979. 

l^<^jddhirdjan Bdjaraja, title of 
VIrar&jendra, 196. 
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Rdiddiiya Chola Ba^akSnaritiaT- 
man.. 36, 44, 80, 101, ‘125. 

Rdjagriha, capital of Magudba, 6 ; 
fortified, 8. 

Bcyah, headman of tho VijjUin 
clan, 7, 

Urt/nk^W/'i, a meaauic, 160, 182. 

ii<yakd)ai t Nallur Kilaviin, 1G2. 

Itdj.ikixnri Xdlakam, 180, 191- 

ICiiJakesarivarntan lidjaniia, 377. 

Rdjakesarivarman Ihijandra Cho- 
la,, 129, 132. 

Rdjiiiiiahindiy, capital of the 
ChAtukyas, 97. 

liitjarndhiiidra CMla, Hnoocaaor uf 
RajSndca II, 112, 117 : a street 
called after him, 107, 409. 

lidjaiiuilln Rerumdnidi, 230. 

Rdjamayya Dandaniyaka, 121. 

Bijar^a Abhaya ICulaaihhara 
and Snivn revival, 377. 

Rdjardja liraJtmddhimjan, 178. 

Rdia rdjti Clidlukya, i6, 12), 124, 
130. 282. 

Rajardja Vboda Ganga, 146. 

Udjardja ths Great, 89, 46, 19; 
occupation of Myeera, HI ; a 
makot uf the Chola empire, 94, 
98, 103; eoiKiuests of, 104, 110, 
117, 144, title of, 106; admin- 
istrations, 147, 164, 175, [177, 188, 
190, 331-2, 334, 394. 

Lidiaraja 11, successor of KulOt- 
tunga II, 163-4, 318, 828, 382. 

Bdjariija III, KajakAsarivacmaD, 
156. 

Rdjardja, ruler of Kaliuga, 131 ; 
ruler of Tiikalinga, 144. 

Rajarajodeva, Sri, 101. 

lidjatdjaniantlalavi, 174. 

lidiardjatiiivinda Vdldn, 128, 195. 

Bijardjan Achchudan, Chief Sec- 
retary, 378. 

Bdjardjan Araiyan, 178. 

ltdjardjan L'li, 319. 

Ba}ardjan Villavan, 178. 


RdjarSja PamUnddu, 149. 

Rdjardja I'aranripardkshaean, 
123, 105. 

Rdjaratndkari, 334. 

Rdjaeekkaravildaa, 49, 108. 

Rdj’tsiinha Pandya, o\crthrow of. 

100 . 

lldjairaija, title of Kajaraja, 100 . 

Rdjasiiya, a s.acrificc, 13. 

lidjdvali, 394, 399. 

Raja Wodeydr, 83-4, 85, 279, 277 ; 
paroiitagu, 279 ; rule, 283, 230 ; 
invited by the Viceroy of Sriraii- 
gapatua, 284 ; grant of Sciran- 
gapatna, 284; cursed by Tirii- 
malaraya's wife, 285; administra 
tlon, 280; adoption ofKantIcava- 
narasaraja, 2.39 ; and the Daia- 
vftys, 291 ; revenue, 301 ; religion, 
804. 

lidjtndra father-in-law of KulOt- 
tunga I, 832, 301. 

lldjiitdra Clidfukya, marriage of, 
with Madhur&ntaki, 112, 115. 

lidjfndra Cluila, fathur-in-law of 
tho Kaliuga rulot. KijarAja, 181. 

lidiindrn Chola and tho pubbos- 
lion of Kauiba Raindyanam, 078. 

Bitjtndra Chnla 1, ocoupation of a 
part of Mysore, 81; distinction 
of Kuiettuiiga under, 180-1 ; con- 
quest of Kalingam, 144 ; subju- 
gation ol the Mysore Chiefs, 14C ; 
capture of KadSram, 185. 

itajindra Chola II, the Gangai- 
konda Chola, 45-7; acceseion 
of, 105; conquests of, 106, 119; 
chief aohievements of, 112; in- 
vestitures under, 114 ; alliance 
with the Cbalnkyas, 115; ad- 
vance upon the Mysore country, 
117 ; successors of, 118; inscrip- 
tions of, 127; identified with 
tho father-in-law of Kalinga 
Bijaraja, 146; death of, 231, 
408. 
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Bdjindra Ohola Deva 111, 15S. 

Bajindra Cliola Piithvi Konga}va, 
victor at Manne over Nripakama, 
230. 

Bajindra Soltsvara, 148. 

Bdjya Srt, daughter of Pcabhakara, 
24. 

Bdjyasundari, Queen of Kalinga. 
131. 

Bdjyavardhana, eon of Prabhflkaia, 
•24. 

Jidma, 385. 

Bamadeva. 37. 

BSmanathaiyer, Mr. K. li., ser. 
vice of, to the Tamil Public, 
878. 

liSmSnvja, the Vaishnavs re- 
former; Tnieapptoheneionii re- 
garding, 198 : parentage and 
earljr life, 196; diflerenoee with 
the preceptor, 190 ; plotted 
against, 197; at the funeral of 
Ilavandir, 108 ; initiated by 
Perlyanambi, 190 ; enters the 
Sanyaeiiirema, 300 ; suoceede 
AlavandAr, 901; etudles Uru- 
vSymo}i, 303 ; conversion of 
Yogiiarourti, 308; studies in 
BSmflyaiia, 204 ; fulfilment of 
the first ob}eot of ilavandar, 
306 the second objeot, 20C ; 
and the third, 207; persecution 
by KulottSnga and conversion of 
Bittideva, 190, 218, 257, 832 ; 
oil-mill inoidont, 288; erection 
of the tempio at Melkote, 208, 
219 ; return from exile, 153, 
309 : restoration of the Govin- 
daraja Temple, 210, 810; prepa- 
rations to depart, 211 ; acoounte 
of-and criticism thereon, 212, 
13 ; age of, 150, 221 ; relation 
to vaisbnavaism, 254 ; relation to 
the Alvars, 377 ; Pallava Vaish- 
navas of, 409. 

Jtdmdnnja Dnr^ana, 202, 


Rimdnuja Kaftandddi, 210, 212, 
220, 377, 407. 

fla»nappn(?ai(nd<i, overthrow oi,300. 

llamaraja, ruler of the Kanna.da 
country, 273 ; fall, 274, 278 ; 
succeeds Krishnaraja, 820, 328- 

lidmdyaifmi, 3 ; on Mahskantara, 
5 ; on the Aryan expansion, 8. 

Bdmdyanam, Kamba, 322, 3-80; 
Prof. Vinson's date for the, 373, 
378 ; approval to the— (how got), 
399 ; date of the, 400. 

Bamayya, Governor of Banavase, 
388. 

capture and plunder 

of, 164. 

Banadhoolakhan, general of the 
Bijapiir Padlsha, 998 ; lays siege 
to Scringapatam, 299; super- 
seded by XbAn Khan, 994 ; con- 
quered by Chikka Dovaraja, 209. 

BanaiUra, defeat of, 107. 

BanfKtsamudra, 287. 

Bdahirakflfds, the, usurp the Ohft- 
{ukyan empire, 87, 84 ; check the 
Pandya activity, 85 ; at war with 
the Oholas, SO, 60 ; at war with 
the Ch&)ukyaB, 79, 10.9; over- 
throw of, 44, 80 ; own a portion 
of the Dekhan, 97 ; under On- 
vinda IV and Krishna III, 98 ; 
of Manyakheta, 226. 

Bdshiram •= Province, 139. 

Ballappddi, invasion of, 105-(5 ; 
conquest of, 123 ; 225. 

Baltas of Saundatti ; 141, 246. 

finoidenn, minister of Bammarasa, 
208. 

BiiiaJeotla plates, 362. 

Bed-ehera, Chera ascendancy under, 
63 , destruction of the Kadambu- 
tree, 73 ; age of, 74. 

Remati-Bevati, Venkatft Regent of 
Titumal Raya, 274 ; defeat of, 278. 

Revenue, collection of, under the 
Cholas, 176. 
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Rhode*, Mr. Cecil, 40. 

Sict, Mr. L., on BAjidMrSja, and 
his brother RijSndrs, 109 : on 
the sons of Ahavamalla, 114 ; 
930,239; on Jsina images, 269; 
author of the volumes of inscrip- 
tions in M7Sore, 272. 

JJiohords, Mr. F.J., on theAvvai- 
malai, 336. 

Riahabadata, 3GS (note). 

7io(non«, the, 14. 

lioat, Dr. Reinold, .374. 

Roxana, 34. 

Royal AaiaRe Society, Journal of 
the, 390. 

iludtran^artrvdnar, aSangam poet, 
95, 330, 333, 331, 339. 

Rudra, ally of Kanaka and Vijaya, 
367. 

Rudradaman, greatest of the Saka 
rules, 18. 

Rapabhaltayya Dandandyaba, 143. 

ilftpaknl alia* Sinnudragnpta, 
19. 

B 

i^dodaitiffah Mawnb, 306. 

Sochivs, Maurya, 12. 

^adagdpaditar, surname of Nam- 
m&lvar, 151 ; perpetuation of the 
name of, ordered by AlavandSr, 
198. 

Sadagoparandddi, composition of, 
322, 399, 400. 

Saihiyappa Mudaliar, the patron 
of Kamban, 379, 398. 

Saddharma-pundarSka, founder of 
the M&dhyainika School, 58. 

Sopafa, the ancient capital of Ma- 
dra.desa, 24. 

Saftosran«ma;i!, commented upon 
by Parasara libatta, 206. 

Sakya (Western Ghats), subjuga- 
tion of, 136, 

Sali'andgaa, 6, 8, 9. 


Saiva Religion, Dr. Rost’s date for 
the revival of the, 376. 

Sain era, not superseded by the 
Ch&lukya Vikrama era, 148. 

Sakalahhuvandiraya, title of Vlra- 
rijSndra ChSla, 116. 

Saklfapura, gain of, 299. 

Sakaa, the, of Sakastkii, 14, 17 ; on 
the right bank of the Indus, 16 ; 
of the Punjab, 15 ; overthrow 
the Andhras, 18 ; overthrown by 
Chandragiipta, 19; of the GAn- 
dhAra, 21 ; driven out by the 
Yueh-chi, 56-8. 

Sdhrld, 8, 12. 

SakkrakSUam, Capture of, 107, 
124, 180, 181 ; KulHtunga's 

victory at, 132 ; ocssion of, 
297, 

Sala, 228. 

occupation of, 130. 

5a/tpi'am, 207. 

17aff4ft7iann, of the Jains, 386. 

,Sit?i!a>t/as<rpripan Brahmogiifid- 
hara VidhydelhSna Mangafd- 
ditya, 160. 

Nawanfa&jl/ani, 858, 

Sdmantai, the, defeat of, 121. 

.SaiMifa Bhmandiraya, olios V’fra 
BeUaU, 232. 

Satualofa (the Delta), 19. 

Sambaffi, capture of, 294. 

Samba^ar, author of the Tivd- 
ram, 190, 375 ; visits Sirutton- 
dan, 376. 

Satnbhava, 34. 

Sambhu, SOO, 

Sanibui, kingdom of, 34. 

Samudragupta, the Napolean oi 
India, 19, 23 ; invades the Dek- 
han, 22-3 ; dominions under, 41, 
234 ; contemporary of Vishnu- 
gopa, 862, 371. 

Sandhubhupa, subjugation of the 
ruler of, 412. 

Sindimattiva, conquest of, 106. 
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Sangam, the Tamil, institution 
of, 70 ; date of the third, 328, 
330 ; existence of, discussed, 
837 ; poets, 390 ; age of, out of 
existence, 381. 

SanlKiroa,251. 

Sanltamale, 389. 

Banltardcharya, Sri, age, 28, 

Sdnkhya Systems, learned by Py- 
thgores, 4. 

Santala D»vi, 239-41. 

Santdgdra, 6. 

Sanserif, revival of, 14, 20 ; classic 
period of, 37 ; usefulness of re- 
search work in, 819. 

Sarvadhikdri, ollioo of, 89-C, 

Satahdpura, 228. 

Saidnka of Bengal and iiujyavar- 
dhana, 84. 

Sassanion Persians, 17. 

Sdtahar^i Ootamiputra, 42, 367- 

8 . 

Sdlavdhemat, Ott, 9S8-4. 

BdtavihotM vtrttu Kshetrapas. 

SdlavahanM, Ut*, 31, 33-4 ; oon- 
nexiona with Mysore, 77 : temple 
of, 74 ; of tho Dekhan, 76. 

Sdli in South India, 71 ; origin 
and instances of, 889. 

Safij/apu^ra, 11, 41. 

Safpan^anpafa, capture of, 294. 

Satf/diraya Ohdjultya defeated by 
R&jar&ja, 109. 

Batydiraya Deva, 388. 

SatyavSkya Qanga, 387. 

Ravandroog, capture of, 307. 

Sdndia Mahaddji, 40. 

Sikkildr, author of Periyapura- 
nam, 151, 153, 218. 

Selsucidan, empire of the, attack 
ed, 56. 

Stltiieus tJikator, treaty of, with 
Chandragupta, 10, 99 ; descend- 
ants of, 14. 

BehePikadungSvdliyddan Chira- 
man, 392. 

30 


Senai • a coltivator, 168. 

Sindpathi Bluttldraka, see Bhalta- 
raka. 

Sindpathi Piithyamitra, see Push- 
yamitra. 

Sindamangalam, 157. 

Sindan, Prof. Vinson’s date for, 
^ 373. 

Sengalam, Senguttuvan's victory 
at, 357. 

Sengutluvan Sira, 42 ; Cbera 
ascendancy under, 63-4, 95 ; and 
the Gangas, 77 ; achievements 
oi, 108, 330, 832, 334 ; grand- 
son of Karikala, 349 ; ago of, the 
period of Sangam activity, 337; 
and Parahar, 339 ; victories of. 
894.5; Cbera ruler of tboSifop- 
pndhikdram, 898 ; consocratlon 
of Pattiai DSvi's temple by, 868 1 
Gajahkhu 1, the contemporary 
of, 866 ; and the ^Atakarnas, 867 ; 
divisions and chieftaincies in the 
time oi, 869. 

^enni or KuUttunga I, 147. 

Ben Tamil, 897. 

Seikagiri Bastriar, Prof., 254. 

Seuna Chandra II, 186. 

Seuna Diia viosroyalty, 140, 246. 

Shad Tarka Shanmukha, 289. 

Shaji, 209. 

Stii, a mythical king, 91, 348. 

Siddoji Ohorepara, 806. 

Bildidtya of Kauouj, 224. 

Sildharae, the, of the northern and 
southern Konkan , 140, 142 ; move- 
ments of, 142 ; of Kolhapur, 141. 

Silappadhikdram, 'Epio oithe Ank- 
let, 42, 94, 150. 295, 825, 830, 
382, 834, 840, 394 ; a light house, 
189 ; on the Tirupati Temple, 
215; and Ugravarmt Pandyan, 
838 ; on the parentage of 6en> 
guttuvan, 840 ; plot of the, 848 ; 
date of the, 360, 869 ; Prof. Vin- 
son's period ior the, 818 ; *iiot 
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commented upon NaohchinSr- 
fcini yftr, 332 ; inooiQploto with- 
out Maffimkhalai, 383. 

Simha Fwhipu, 256, ill. 

Sindager*, 234, 

SiixiM, the, of Yellurgs, 141, 148. 

Sindhu, battle of the, 13. 

Shtdavalfi, conquest of, by Tim- 
maiaja, 278. 

Stnpa, ally of Kanaka, 3G7. 

iStnpo^tlia trampled, 243. 

Singai^a Diva, Mah&mandalSsvaia 
of LattalQr, 117. 

Stnpaftam, capture of, 121-2, 
136. 

S(ra, capture of, 293. 

Siriya Divi, wife of Bopparasa, 
368 . 

Strtya Vlfdn, 102. 

Strwpd.!i3rru2>pa<jai, 889, 341, 666, 
859, 868, 898. 

^fruttondar visited by Sainbanda, 
876. 

Sitoialdt, head-quarters of a vice- 
royalty of VikramSditya, 247, 

Ailhalaiehdttandr, author of Afa^i- 
mdhhafai, 830, 341, 860, 380; 
and the composition of ^ilapiw- 
dhikaram, 383. 

liina, temples dedicated to, 23 ; 
worship of, 32. 

Sivaehiilimai^haturvtdi manga- 
lam, 160, 162. 

Sivaji, 998. 

Sivamira, 241; II, 266; versus 
Varaguna Pandyan, 362. 

Sioopjia Vdyaka of Ikkeri, 296- 

7. 

Sivaprakdiasipomi in praise of 
Ifonintfhhalat, 383. 

Shandagupta, 21, 

Sltandotishpa Pallava, 8C2. 

Skylax, admiral of Darius Ilys- 
taspee, 6. 

Smith Tinem' IS. 

Sol&Stralamandafam, 174, 


SoUimandalam, 149. 

Solapurafii, endowment of a tem- 
ple at, 147. 

8o}i country, 91. 

Soft Ralta, 366. 

Soitpov^n^d/u Tintlikiift^n, 843. 

Somadiva, 827-8. 

Somayajiar KiinpaUuH, 148. 

Somitvara I, Ahavamalla, 40-8 ; 
ascends the throne of the 
Karnatie, 31 ; victor over Raja- 
dhirija, 110 ; feudatories of, 111 ; 
the one object of, 118 ; versus 
VirarajSndra, 119, 121 ; death ci| 
113, 220, 930-1, 233, 250. 270 ; an 
example of 8ati, 386. 

S6mi»vara, U, Bhuvanaikanialla, 
47-60 ; viceroy at Ranavase, 
118, 116; governor in the 
Bellaiy district, 120, 123, 196 ; 
aooession of, 126; overthrow of, 
188,136; oecsion by, ofeountriee 
to Lakshmana, 187, 226, 288 ; de- 
feated by Irukkaptla, 284. 

SOmitvara III,BhillBkamalla, suo- 
eessor of Jayakarpa, 148, 289, 
240 i suseraln of VUhnuvardh- 
ana. 242, 946, 249, 204,' 207.* 

Sdm^svara IV, the last Chilukya, 
248, 260-2. 

iidmtftvara Hoyeala, 82. 

Somfevoro Tribhuvanamalta, 387. 

Sophytes, 64. 

SoratSr, 261-2. 

Soitvur, 234. 

South India, History of, 29 ; period 
in the history of, 31 ; history of, 
capable of further working into, 
38. 

South Indian Aisoeiatkm, 326. 

Speyer, Prof., on the date of Brihat 
Kathd, 74. 

Sroivoua Befgofa, 77 ; records, 386. 

SrdvasH, 8. 

Sri Dhsshpa.Bamanuja'scomment- 
ary on the Brabmasutra, 206. 
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Sridhara Ndyaia, karanam, 263. 

SHfcruhnartima, 161. 

Srimidhinivallabha alias Vlrarl- 
jendra, 116. 

Sri Purusha Muttarasa, father of 
SiTamica, 256. 

Srinivasarayhavaiefigar. Dewan 
Bahadur Mr., on the resurvey of 
the Ohola country, 118 ; on the 
Cbola Revenue syatcin aud 
standards of measure, 176, 182 ; 
on the standard of life in India, 
190, 

Sri Pdda- a royal fort, 144, 176. 

Sri Pala, the great Jain teacher, 

as9. 

Sri Pala Trividya Diva, 260. 

Sri Fomiitdi, see Tirupparam- 
hiyam. 

Srirangandyaki, 281. 

Srirongapalna, vioeroyslty of, 83 ; 
soquiaitlon of, 288; siege of, by 
Bonadboolabhan, 293; eiege of, 
by Bivappanayaka. 296 ; siege of, 
is the reign of Do44akriBhaa- 
raja Wo4eyar, 806. 

Srtronpa Bapaf, the fugitive ruler 
1>f Vijayanagar, 278, 896 ; death 
of, 271. 

SHmllabhamadanarajan of Gey- 
lon,411. 

States, formation of, 23. 

Stkalapurdpas, Prof. Vinson’s date 
for the, 373, 

Sfoiro-ratnom of ilavandar, 107. 

Stupas, II. 

Sackindram records oi Vijayalaya’s 
reign, 99. 

Sudariana, repairs to the, tank, 18. 

Suevi, king of the. and Q. Mctellus 
Celer, 59. 

Suggald Divi, 388. 

Stt^enpaf, territory of SinganaDeva, 
118. 

Stmdoram Pilfoi, Afr., on the date 
of Bnndramarti Nftyau&r, 866 ; 


on the date of the oonquest of 
Kalingam, 381. 

Sun<frawi3r/i Ndyandr, 321, 366, 
381, 391. 

Sundara Pandya, 37 ; expulsion of, 
110 ; Matavarman, 157, 834, 898. 

Sundarar, 190, 375 ; contemporary 
of Cheraman, 876. 

Sunga dynasty founded, 12 ; over- 
_ thrown, 13 ; ^e, H. 

Sunpaiufiznirfa Chola, see £ufdf. 
tuiiga I. 

SSrasinas, 7. 

Sufra period, Aryan migration 
in the, 415. 

Svita, ally of Kanaka, 367. 

Su-aininafhaiyer, Ifahdtitahopddy- 
dya Pundit, servioe of, to Tamil 
literature, 881-5, 840. 

Swdpaniihw Vai;'yandiha, 241. 

T 

Tadiyaival*, 104. 

TagaMr, capital of the patrons of 
Avval, 338 ; fall of, 858. 

Taila iZ, 103. 

Taila HI, 347, 219, 266. 

Tailappa, ruler of Banavase, 387. 

Takiaydgapparani, 158, 819. 

Takkdiam, battle of, 41, 80. 101, 
226. 

Talaidlangdnam, battle of, 64, 
367. 

Ta/aidd, capital of the Gangas, 77, 
80 ; capture of, 237, 340 ; capital 
of VisbnuTardbana, 245. 

Talakddugonda alias Yishnn-Var. 
dhana, 236. 

Talikota, battle of, 273, 278. 

Tomil, value of, for research work, 
315 ; the language of the Chera, 
etc., 381. 

Tamil Literature vitxAet the Palla- 
vas, 23 ; Augusta* age of, 386; 
period in the history of 378. 
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TM^ralipti, Si. 

Tarttrapdla Semmadi, 351. 

Taprabane, island of, 60. 

Tdrdnith, the Tibetan Historian, 

68 . 

Tardawadi, vicaroyalty, 141. 

Tdrkiha Ohakravarli, 330. 

Tiild Char, Kutikanyakidhanaui, 
323. 

Tdldr]/a Guru, .320. 

Taxation under the Cbolas, 180. 

TaxHa, 7, 10. 

Teki plate, liS. 

Telugu, value oi, lor rosoarck work, 
815. 

Telugu £kt»ia defeated by Vikriuiia 
Ohola, 152. 

Ten-idyU$, see Fattuppillu, 

T»n~Unt, eoo I’adifTuppattu. 

Terdyur, 237-8. 

TtHarundira} of XulasikhurihAr, 
161. 

Tivdram, lOi, 216, 376 ; Dr. Host’s 
date lor the, 376 ; of the recital 
of, 877. 

Thanisvara, supretnauy of, 33. 

TlMaut, Dr., 4, 

Thiinvuippa Oautla defeated by 
Ohikka Dwa, 300. 

Thimmappa Sdyaia, successor of 
Viktama H&ya, 301. 

IVibhuvanamalla PihramddUya, 
see Viitramddilya. 

Tripura, capture of, 290. 

Tikha, the Telugu chief. 

Tikkdlwallam asEenibly, 165. 

Tikkamaijj/a Xdyaka, 3C8. 

Tilak, Mr. B. O , on tho Aryan 
home, 1. 

Ttfflnft 7snlta(a, sco Uimati, 
Bevali. 

Timma Ndyaka, Kereyoor, 283. 

Timmardja Hiri, flight of, 373. 

Timmaraja WoUeyar, sou of 
Hiri Betad Cbamaraja, 276-7, 
2’(P. 


Tipu SulUm, son and successor of 
Haider, 87. 

Tirueliehiffambaia Kovai, 221, 
317. 

Tirug^na Sambandar, 97 : date 
of, 3G2, 881 ; contemporary of 
Sundara Pandya, 308; disputation 
with Tirumangaiftlvar, 413. 

Tirukkachohinambi and Bnma- 
nuja, 198-9. 

'JHrukkilli celebrated by Nappiial- 
aiyar, 343. 

TirukkoltyHr Nambi, preceptor of 
Kamtuuja in Mantrkrtham, 201, 
406. 

Tirukkovilur, 32, 67, 69, 99, 339. 

'Tvrukkurukaippirim Pi/Zdn, oonj- 
mentatoc of Tirut’d^mo^, 207 ; 
successor of BSmItiuja, 211. 

I'irufniffatpdnddfl, teacher of Ti- 
ruvSyinoii to Ramtnuja, 2u2. 

'I'irumaliyangar, fellow'pupil of 
Cbikka Deva, 84, 27.J, 274, 270, 
2H4,206, 808, 806, 807. 

Tirimalaihkoltmdu Pillai, Mr., on 
the date oi Mftp ikkavkiagar, 876 ; 
on the date of tbo Vaiehuava 
saints, 403. 

Tirumala Itdya of Seringapatam, 
93 : killed by Baja Woleyar, 84 ; 
son of Bemaraja, 274. 279 ; con- 
Bcquonuo of tbc minority of, 280 ; 
rival of bis uncle Venkatapa- 
tiraya, 281; plots against Baja 
Wodeyar, 282 ; at the siege of 
KesarogSntt, 283 ; flight of, 284 ; 
eucceeded by Baja Wodoyar, 285. 

Tirumangaidly&r, 151, 191, 318 ; 
age of, 822, 400, 418 ; institutes 
the recital of TiruvoynioU, 308 ; 
life story of, 404 ; works of, 40C ; 
not a contemporary oi Alavan- 
dar, 408; disputation withTicu- 
gukna Sambandar, 413 ; relation 
to Sundaramurti Nftyanar, 414. 

Tirumudi Kdri, Malayaman, 343. 
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Timnaraiy&r, 404. 

Tirunardya^apvram, ereotioa ol a 
temple at, 203, 219. 

Timtiedunddndaham, 403. 

2'irwpati, temple at, Vaisbnava 
or Saiva, 205, 215 ; consecra- 
tion of a Govinda temple at, 
153, 210, 320. 

Tirupparambiyain. battle of, 35, 
44, 79, 99, 3G2. 

Tirutlondar, 312. 

TirutUmdaltogai, 394. 

Tiruvdlangddu, agricultural settle- 
ment at, 149 : plates, 103, 107, 

SYrumflam record$, 165. 

Tirvvalluvar, 380, 351, 855, 369, 
890, bl. 

Tiruoalti^nduddiar or Namm&J,- 
vir, 161. 

TiruvMdadi, 217. 

Tirwarafigapperumdl Arayar, 

201 - 2 . 

Tiruvdiagam of Manikkavatagur, 
823, 876. 

TirwiUnyem, 398, 

Tiruvikrama Bhatha, 169. 

Tirwiikramdpura, 140, 142. 

l>^rw>i}<^yd4alpurd1^ant, 839, 366, 
391. 

Timvirutlam, 899. 

TiruvUaippa, 102 . 

TiruvSymoU, 161, 191, 321 ; recitals 
of, 377, 405 ; learnlDg of, by 
Ntthamuni, 397. 

Tiruvdymoli D«va from a name of 
Namm&lvar, 161, 191, 401. 

Tolkdppiyan, Dr. Burnell's date for 
the, 874. 

TofKia, 44-6. 

Tondamdn, chief Secretary, 178. 

ToHtjfomdK, EaruifdkaTa, 51 (see 
also EanuuilMra). 

TondamSndffBr Tunjimi Vdai- 
yir, 166. 

T^amandalam, earlieet oouquest 
of tlie Oholaa, lU, 174. 


Tondandr, 82. 

Tondi, capture of, 34, 154. 

Torittnana, 21. 

Tradition, relation of, to history, 
30. 

Tufu, 249. 

Tumkur, capture of, 299. 

Tiiruvekere, occupation of, 294. 

Tuvarai, 842 (note). 

Tydgamavinodan, 153. 

Tydgavaili, Queen of KuWttunga, 
147. 

Tyndis (or Tondi), 60, 67. 

u 

VeMiangi, territory of Singsna 
Devs, 118. 

Vcltehangidrug, 236 ; biego of, 361. 

VdayMhandra, viotories of, 410; 
General of NaiidlpOttaraja, 410. 

Vdaydditya, 236, 239. 

L'dayana,BUCceBBor of Aj4taBatru,8. 

Vdayatiankadai, tran elation of 
Brihatkathd, 828, 

IJddare, 262. 

Ugra Paruvahudi, Pandyn, patron 
of the^angam, 387; caueos the 
oollcctioD of Akandnufu, 838. 

Ugra Pandyan, 365 ; oreote the 
flBh-emblem, 356 ; Ahandnufu 
ascribed to, 360.' 

Ugra Varma Fandya, 338. 

Ujjain, 7. 

h kkal records of Vijay^laya's 
reign, 99 ; of Chola administra- 
tion, 169. 

Vla^ai, defeat of the Keialas at, 
123. 

lj}}angai Oortanidandyandr, Sai- 
va name of Govinda Bhattar, 
202 . 

Ummathir, conquest of, by Tim- 
maraja, 278. 

Vpanishads, 8. 

Or w, Towaship, 189. 
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(JraigOr, capital of the OhoUs, 67, 
383 ; siege of, by NalamkiUi, 
381. 

UruvappaharSr Ilunjitcitenni, 351. 

Utta)na Ghola, PatakesaiiTarman. 
103; BajScdi’a, 106. 

Uttainaiili, 102 . 

Uttara, ally of Kanaka and Vijaya, 
367. 

UtlaramdrucAalurvidimatujalam 
(siUttaramallur), 159. 

V 

Vddhiba ^imha ot SrT Pala, 239. 

t'a<i«l7auali acquired by Par&n- 
taka, 100. 

Vaduhonambi, author ot Yatirija- 
vaibfaavam, 813. 

Vaiduntbat, Hit, own No^ambavadl, 
78 : ovsrthrow of, by Parin. 
taka, lOO. 

VaiUkarai, 84, 

Vairagaram, 49 ; oaptore ol the 
olephanta at, 129, 182. 

VMramtghA. Hithirakita Danti- 
durga, oooupation of Kanohi by, 
27, 79, 822; btcak*Dp of the 
Pallava power after, 85, 411. 

Vaiiali, capital of Magadha, 6; the 
Licohavvis of, 8, 

Vaishukavaism, origin of, 192 ; pre- 
valence of, before R&m&nuja, 
254 : versei Jainism, 260 ; vertei 
^ivUm, 399. 

Votjjian clan, the, 7, 8. 

Vajranddu (Bundalkhand), 42. 

Vallabhadeva 254 (see Ativira 
ItSma Pandia also). 

Vallabhi dynasty, 21. 

Vallabhipatan, 31. 

Vdma SakH Munisvareeharya, 268. 

Yamia, the oountryoi theVatsaa,?. 

Vanangdmudi Mtidaliar, 294. 

Vaaavisi, congest of, 106. 

Vinyiladieam, conquest of, 107. 


Yanjt, the Ohera capital, 68. 

Varagii^a Pandya, 35, 44 ; verses 
the Qaagas, 79, 98, 371 ; defeated 
by Aparajita, 100, 321 ; verses 
Sivamara, 362. 

VaJa/iomibiro, 75. 

Vdsavadatta, 8 (note). 

Visudeva, last of the Kushauas, 15. 

Vasumitra Prince, 13. 

Vdidpi (Badami), burning of, 376. 

Veda, composition of the hymns of 
the, 3. 

Vedandyagam PiUai, Pundit, on 
the date of Manikkaviaagar, 
326. 

Viddngas, sixfold classification of 
the, 8 ; treated of, in the Bcah- 
mapas and Upaniahads, 4. 

Vedanta Desika, 218, 823. 

Vedinta Olpam, 204. 

Vedanta Saram, 204, 

VeddMa Sanyraham, 804. 

Vedtiii of Bljaput, 296. 

Veerabhadra Hdyaka, 294, 

Vserajiah Dafaviy ot K a I a 1 e , 
306-6. 

r«22ore,an ancient ohieftainoy, 39. 

Vi} Pdri, see Pari. 

Ventbil, stormed by Vataguna, 99. 
Vipad, no. 

Vengai (or Vengi), oonquosLof, by 
Vlrar&jendra, 124. 

Vengaimandalam, 45. 

Vengaimandalievara, 47. 

Vingaimdrban, defeat of, by Ugra 
Pandyan, 338. 

Vengainddu, conquest of, by Rija- 
r&ja, 104. 

Vengi occupied by the Chalukyas, 
22 ; boundary of, in 1084, 145. 

Vengimandalesvara, a title of 
VijaySditya, 190. 

Venkatapati, Pradhan, 308. 

Venkaiapati Biya of Penukonda, 
83 ; vioeroy of Tanjore, 273 ; 
practically the ruler ol the Km- 
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pite 374 ; ftUiance of, with Raja 
Wo4eyar, 280, 284, 285 ; patron 
of TatSoharya, 328 

Venkayga, Mr., on the Pallavae, 
85; 116; on Ponparri, 127; 
identifies Rajyasundarf 's father 
with RIjendra II, 145; on the 
identification of Vaiiaga[am,180 ; 
on the early life and inscriptions 
of Kulsttunga, 129, 131; on the 
Tirupati temple, 215 ; on an in- 
scription in a Madras temple, 255. 

VnufkkuyatHySr, 95. 

battle of, 62, 93, 349. 

Vtf.fivir O/ie^ipan, see l}am 
OheUyan, 

Vichehikon, Paris' daughters 
offered to, 349, 891 ; celebrated 
by Eapilat, 856. 

rioMtra, ally of Kanaka and 
Vijaya, 867. 

7kla4|Kuihikfmri, despatcher, 177 

VitUhai, 8, 7-S. 

Ffdhor&a, 19 (note) ; conquered by 
Agnimitra, 18. 

Vidita, 10. 

Tidyiraifya, 69. 

VigiiMivara, author of the 
MitSkthara System, 149. 

Tiyaya and.^nguttavan, 380, 85Sj 
867-8. 

Tijaylditya, retreat of the Ohilu- 
kyaa under, 111 ; succeeds 
RajarSja, 121 ; viceroy of Tengi, 
134-5, 199, 181, 327, 988. 

Vijayaditya Manyalam, 286. 

VVOVdlaya, a maker of the Ohola 
empire, 98-99. 

Viyal&r, 355. 

Vyayanagar Empire, ascendancy 
of, 31, 82 ; establishment of, 
87. 53,372; extent of. 273. 

Vifaya Naraeimha, see Natasimha. 

rij'aya Pandya, 249, 251, 264. 

Fijap<ip«ra Kaifttr, a RajadhSni, 
140, 987. 


Vijayavddi (Bezwada), battle of 
121, 124, 

Vikka{an, 119, 121, 

Tikraiitabahu of Ceylon, 111. 

Vikrama Chdtukya, era of, 148. 

Vikrama Chela, 239; rise of, 248; 
succeeds Kulottunga I, 152, 318 ; 
conqueror of Kalingain, 141 ; 
time of, 221. 363; hind rovenuo 
under, 177, 183 ; is succeeded by 
Kulsttunga, II, 828. 

Vikrama Ohofaynandalam, 231, 

Vikrama Cholam V}a, 128, 180, 
848-9, 

Vikramiditya, the age of Sanskrit 
revival under, 14; Sakas occupy 
the land of, IS ; era of, 67. 

Vikramdditya Chandragupia, 90-1. 

Ff^Tamodtfi/ii, part played by, in 
the wars between Cholas and 
OhftjukyaH, 48, 81 ; retrsat of, 
the CbtlukyaH under, 111 ; 
vlooroy at GangSvSdi, 118; 
beaten back by VrtatfljSndra, 
119, 968, 966 ; attempts of, to 
instal hie biuther-iti-law, 198 ; 
overthrows hU brothers, 188 ; 
exploits of, acoordlng to the 
VikraminkadevaCharitam, 181 ; 
treaty with VirarftjSndra, 186, 
233 1 viceroys of, 186, 140 ; first 
wars of, 187 ; invasions of Ben- 
gal and Assam, 138 ; wives of, 
140, 143 ; as patron of letters, 
142 ; era of, 143 ; extent of terri- 
tory of, 138 ; retires from Vengi, 
145 : successors of, 156 ; versus 
SemSsvara IT, 226 ; given the 
Yanatujya, 284; versus 
Vishnuvardbana, 242 ; death of, 
239 ; history of, 828. 

Vikramadiiya Vishamaiila, 328. 

VikramSdiiya VI, 388. 

Vikrama Oanga, Kanchigonda 
243. 

Vikama Sala, Chdfukya, 2SR 
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Vikraminhadiva Ckaritam, IH, 
12:i, 121, 12^;, 133. 22C, 231. 

Yikramanolamba, lord of Nolam* 
bav&ii, 187. 

Vikrama Pandu of Ceylon, 111. 

FiAriwna Pandya, 154, 3G3. 

ViirainSpuram (or ArasiabIdu), a 
Rajadhani, 110. 

Vikrama Rapa, Dajavip, 287-2- 

Vilinatn, occupation of, by Vikra- 

maditya, 130. 

FtficApafcara 71, or Gotamlputra 
Sltakarpi, 16. 

Village attembly under the Cbolas, 
118 ; powers and duties of the. 
159; constitution, 1G8 ; elec- 
tion of members to the, 109, 

Villavaraiyan aliae Munayan Aru- 
moJiiUvan, 149. 

VimalidUya, eon-in-law of BSja- 
r&ja, 15 : married to Kundav- 
vaiyar, 104, 116. 

VinapSditya, lieutenant of Abava- 
malla, 186, 111, 258. 

Vinayiiitpa Iloyiala, Thribhu- 
vanaiwlla, 111, 280, 882. 

Fineon, Prof. Julten, on Vaiehna- 
vaiem, 254; on the history of 
Tamil literature, 378. 

Vira Bell^la, aeo 

Ftrobfindron Tifiatotdanpan, 178. 

Vira Chola, a title of Virarfijandre, 
116. 126. 

Ftra Oanya Vuhnuvardhana, 236. 

Ffra Kerafa, 110. 1S5. 

Virakerala Vorman, 368. 

Virakkal, 385. 

Vira Karativihadeva Polaiwtdan 
danitha, 260. 

Vira Pandya, 103, 154, 212, 244, 
249, 264. 361,863. 

Virarajendra versui Vikramiditya 
in the war between the Cholas 
and the Cbilukyas, 47 ; invest!- 
turea under, “14 ; conquests and 
titlbs of, 116 ; beats back Vikra- 


m&ditya, 119 ; not a usurper, 
120; northern invasion of, 121, 
242, 215; at KQdal Sangamam, 
123; conquest of Vengt by, 
124 ; burning of Kampili, 126 ; 
Civil Administration and con- 
quest of Kadaram, 12S ; patron 
of VirasOliyam, 127 ; assists 
VijayAditya in usurping, 131 ; 
treaty with Vikramiditya, 135, 
220, 233 ; invasion of Kalingam, 
14.5 ; accession to power, 232 ; 
grants Yauarajyam to VikramS- 
ditya, 231. 

Virniajindra Deva Bdjaifsari- 
varman, 184, 166. 

Virarajindra Jayamurin£di}vin, 
178. 

Virargjfndra Mangnjapptrar. 
aiyan, 178. 

Vira Bavi Varman, Ohera, rules in 
the middle of the 12th century, 
861. 

ViraUlanUghan of Ceylon, 111. 

Viraioia Ifangd, 128. 166. 

Viraioliyam of Buddhamitra, Pro- 
fessor Vinsons' date for, 87, 127 ; 
Dr Burnoll'a date for, 374, 862, 

VirasSmitvara, 111, 168. 

VWita, 252. 

Virupakshapura retard, 23S., 

Fishafaks/iatia, Puiidif, Jain tutor 
of OhikkadevB, 84, 300, 308. 

Vishaya » division, 139. 

T'tahnu, temples to, 23 ; worship 
of, 32. 

Viih^^iegSpa of Ranchi, 22-3, 224 ; 
contemporary of Samudragupta, 
362 ; Pallava ascendancy dates 
from, 871. 

Viikij^vgupta, 4 . 

Vishnakamalavilasin, 140, 112. 

Ftshnuvnrdhafla Hoyiala, 45, 51, 
81, 141,224; persecution of the 
Tains under, 219, 227, 232; ex- 
pedition against KolambavAdi, 
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235 ; conquests of, 286 ; titles of, 
238; conversion to Vkishnavaistn, 
title of, 207, 219, 287, 332 ; to 
BniiSivasi, 249 ; Mj'sore at the 
time of, 256 ; erection of temple 
by, 261; not a sectarian, 262; 
begins the consolidation of 
Mysore, 263, 364 ; death of, 245. 

Vishif'uvardhaHa Yijayidiiyn, 114, 
120, 138. 

7tfa2a Diva, see Bitti Deva. 

Viyalar, 357. 

Viiagapatavi Plaits, 14.8. 

w 

Wang-Biuen-t'se, a Chinese am- 
bassador, 26. 

Tl'aran^af, overthrow o(, 68. 

WtUttlt)/, Sir Arthur, Commander 
of the British forces in Mysore, 
83. 

Col., on the selection of a 
monarch by Haidar for Mysore, 
86 ; historical sketches of, 272 ; 
on Vada Baja, 276 ; on the parti* 
tion of the estate, 277 ; on Betad 
Wodeyar, 279 ; on the death of 
VikramH Raya, 290 ; on the 
successor of Kantirava, 296. 

Wodeyars, rise of the, 88, 275 ; 
sigflificance of the term, 274 ; 
decline of the prosperity of the, 
304. 

Wusung, Ihe, defeat of, byYueb- 
ebi, 56. 

Y 

7Sdavdbkyudayam, 323. 

Tidavachakravarli, a title of Vlra 
BeBala, 252. 

Y&dava Nikandu, 218. 

Yddavaprabdsa, the advaita guru 
of RSmlnuja, 19.5 ; difletences of, 
with the disciple, 196; plots of, 
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against the disciple, 197 ; conver- 
sion of, by the disciple, 201 ; 
examination into the truth of 
the story, 213. 

Yidavdjiura, 289. 

rtufaeos, the, 36, 52, 82, 155. 

Yadu Raya, founder of the Wode- 
yat family, 275-6. 

Tagna Sri, 368. 

Yagnamirti. the first disputant 
with Ramunuja, 203 ; the truth 
of his conversion examined, 213. 

Yagiiaiina SStakarni, SI. 

YinaikkaUhey, 392, 394. 

YaiSdharman, ruler of Malva, 21. 

Fafidliama Samuchehayam, work 
of Govinda Yogi, 201, 213. 

YaUrija, Surname of RSmSnuja, 

200 . 

YatirSja Yaibitavam, 212. 

Fitvana, tli«, Invasion, 16, 6-67. 

Ytdatorendfi, u Chola frontier, 46, 
117. 

Yelandtrumangala, 287. 

FlMli-olti, (h«, 16, 66. 

Yuuian-ahioang, see Hiutn- 
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Note.— I am obliged to my friend 
Mr. V. Gopalasami Iyengar, b.*., 
of the Mysore Government General 
and Revenue Secretariat for this 
index iu the preparation of which 
be bestowed considerable time and 
labour. 
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OPINIONS ON ‘ ANCIENT INDIA’ 


Basingstoke, 
November 26, 1911. 

E^EL CURZON. 

Pray accept my thanks for sending me a copy of 
your interesting work. 1 am indeed glad that you 
have turned your attention to such topics. 

OXFOBD, 

December 7, 1911. 

Ds. A. F. R. HOESNLE, m.a., ph.d., c.i.b. (Oxford) 
Author of 'History of India.' 

It is a very creditable performance, and I promise 
to myself much pleasure and no less profit from the 
reading of it. 

Let me express the hope that this may be the 
beginning of much more useful and successful work 
by you in the sphere of Indian Historical Research. 

Roehaupion, 
December 3, 1911. 

R. SEWELL, Esq., i.c.s. (retired) 

Author of a ‘ Forgotten Empire of Vijayanagcbr.' 

I cannot express to you the pleasure I feel that 
a gentleman like yourself should take up so seriously 
and carefully and dispassionately the study of the His- 
tory of South India. I have been hoping for many 
years that such a work should be attempted by a 
South Indian Brahman for many reasons : and I send 
you my warm congratulations on the happy clineax of 
your labours. 



Oxford, 

December 4, 1911. 

VINCENT A. SMITH, Esq., m.a., i.o.s., etc., {retired) 
Author of ‘ Early History of India.’ 

Your volume looks v?ell and will be useful to me 
if I live to bring out a new edition of the Early 
History, as I hope to do. 


Cambeblt, 
December 4, 1911. 

Dr. G. a. GEIEB80N, ph.d., c.i.e., i.c.s. {retired) 

of the Linguistic Survey of India. 

I can see clearly that Ancient India is a most 
interesting, book, and that I shall profit much from 
its perusal. I trust that it is only a preliminary to 
other works on a larger scale, such as the Early His- 
tory of Southern India which as Mr. Vincent Smith 
says, is so much wanted by ail students of the subject. 


Madras, 

October 27, 1911. 

J. H. STONE, Esq., m.a., r.R.nisT.s., 

Madras. 

It was an excellent idea to collect your essays in 
the handsome volume which contains much of great 
interest. 


Madras, 

September 29, 1911. 

Sib S. SUBEAMANYA IYEE, k.c.i.e., ll.d., d c.l., 

Madras, 


It scarcely necessary for me to add that your 
literary work wril bring honour to your Alma Mater. 



Mtlapobb, 
November 10, 1911. 
HON’BLB Mb. V. KRISHNASWAMI IYER, c.s.i. 

I congratulate you on the volume of historical essays 
you have issued. 

Mallesvabam, 
November 1, 1911. 

R. NARASIMHACHAR, Esq., m.a.. mjj.a.s. 

Stuffed with useful and suggestive information 
elucidating several important points in South Indian 
History.’ 

Halle, Gekmanv, 
December 13, 1911, 
Ebom Dr. E. HULTZSCH, vh.d., 

Late Epigraphist to Madrae Government. 

Many thanks for the copy of your interesting volume 
on Ancient Lidia in which you have treated in a 
masterly manner several problezns of South Indian 
History which have interested me for many years. Let 
me congratulate you on the vivid manner in which 
^ou have arranged and represented the diejecta membra 
of historical information. It is no small gratification 
to me to observe that you have so carefully exami* 
ned*and utilized every item which is brought to notice 
in my epigraphical publications. I shall often consult 
your volume, the value of which is enhanced by the 
full index. 


India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
December 20, 1911. 

From Sib W. LEE-WARNEE, k.c.s.i. 

I have to thank you for Ancient India into which I 
have dipped but which I hope to study more carefully. 
It is kind of you to remember me and I am always glad 
to see Mysore well represented in the field of letters as 
in other fields of knowledge and enter|u:iBe. Wishing 
you all the best compliments of the season etc. 



THE TIMES OF INDIA ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 

January 24, 1911. 

* » » » » 

This is a noteworthy book in many respects. It is a 
proof that the historical spirit is beginning to take bold 
of English-educated Indians, who can do invaluable 
work in throwing light on the obscure chapters of Ancient 
Indian History. 
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